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Gardening Improv d-. 


CONTAINING #7 / 


I The Clergy man's 2 


SHE WING 


The Pleaſure and Profit of the Art of Gardening, 
Wherein 1s treated, x, Of preparing the Ground for 
Planting and Sowing. 2. Of the Method of planting 
Fruit-Trees in Gardens, 3. Of the moſt agreeable Diſpo- 
firion for a Garden, 4. Of Nurſeries. 3. Of Pruning. 

6. Of Grafting and Inoculating. 7. Of the proper Diſpo-| | 


ſirion of Trees againſt a Wall, the beſt Kinds of each, 
their Order and Time of ripening, Cc. 


II The rgememſteqreation: 


The Second Pat of the Atrof Gardening improved. 


+ Containing ſe rious Obſerva-| | 
tions relating to Fruit · Trees; particularly a new Method | | 
of Building Walls with Horizontal Shelters. Illuſtrated | | 
wich Copper Plates. 


Both written by Joux La WRENCE, M. A.| | 
Rector of Welvertoft in N. orthamptonſhire. 


III. Ihe Lady's Recreation: 
The Art of Gardening ” ther improved. Con- 


raining the beſt Ways 905 propagating all Sorts of Flowers, 
Flower-Trees, and Shrubs, ce. The moſt commodious | 
Methods for Erecting Green- Houſes, (gc. Of, Plantations | 
in Avenues, Walks, Wilderneſſes, gc. With che Gar- 
dener's compleat Calendar : Or, The Art of managing both 
the Fruit-Garden and Kitchen-Garden every Month in the 
Year, By CHARLES EVELYN, Eſq;. 
To which is added, A Letter to the Author, containing ſome 
Curious Obſervations concerning Variegated Greens , by 
J. LAWRENCE, M. A. — of Telvertoft in Northamptonſhire. 


— 


2 LONDON: printed , and Sold by W. TAYLOR, 
ar the Ship in Pater- Vaſter- Row. MDCC XVIII. | 
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re agite 4 proprios generatim di 4 ſeit Cultes, 
icolæ, fruRa/que feros mollite colendo. 
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O far as I am Judge, there is 
more of the Art of Gardening in 


tttthis little Tract, * in all 1 have, yet 
ſeen On this Subject. l A 
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PREFA CE 


N ARDENING being of lats Years be- 
come the general. Delight and Entertain. 
eren of the Nobility and Gentry,. as well 
. N „ Clergy of this Nation: IN is not with 

ESE rat Difficulty that I bave comply'd with 
he Solicitations and Defires of many of my Friends, 


. 


to communicate to the Pablick ſome of 7 Skill which 


I bave acquir'd therein, by the Obſervations and Ex- 
perience of above Twenty Nears; | 

Jam not ſo vain as to think I am able to teach the 
great Maſters in this Science any new Diſcoveries con- 
cerning the Management of the Orangerie, or the Me- 
loniere ; or to invent any new and coſtly Mays for 2. 
ing out Platforms, and enlarging Gardens: This 
haps bas been already done to a Fault; and tis this 
Exceſs which bas ruin d brave Eftates, and conſequent» 
ly has made others afmid of engaging in it. For 
could never be of the Opinian of à certain Noble Per- 
ſon, who: ſpake very contemptibly.of his own' Garden, 
to one that admir d it; Alas! (ſays he) This is 2 
ſmall inconſiderable Place, of 5 Thirty Acres; 
| Whereas my Lord has above Fourſcore. 

F once u come to vye with one another, either 
for exquiſite Niceneſi aud Finery, or multitude of Acres, 
one mag edſihyj gueſs what the conſequence of that will 
be. "Now therefore the Deſign. of this is neither to 
teach the * of Exqtict Plants for Green- 
Wet A3 Houſes 


* 


 frons;, only t 
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Rar, nor to recommend any thing oper-curibus or 
cofily ; hut only to lay down » fach Rules as may make 
Returns both of Profit anl Pleaſure : And to recom- 
mend the Art of Managing a Garden to thoſe of my 
own Order, the Clergy; not to make them envy 4 by 
Magnificence, but to mate them happy, by loving an 
innocent 1 ſuitable to a grave 20 contempla- 
tive Genius. I would not be underſtood as if I thought 
a Divine might not innocently uſe many other Diver- 
's 1 ſuppoſe moſt People will aHow, that 
as there are ſome Sports and Exerciſes not fuitable to 
a Divine, ſ Gardening is 4 very agreeable 
and commendable Recreation, viz. Pruning, Planting, 
Sowing, Grafting and tnoculating, and ſometimes dig- 

ing ad Ruborem, tho not ad Sudorem. For indeed, 
of all others, a Clergy-man, whoſe chief and moſt con- 
fant Buſineſs is fitting at bis Study, moſt wants Re- 
laxation, and . ſome moderate Exerciſe, to preſerve 
Fhalth. For my own part, I muſt own, that tis the 
beſt and almoſt only Phyjick I take : and if through 
the rigour or wetneſs of the Seaſon, I am denied the 
benefit of my Garden for ſome Days, and labour under 
Indiſpoſitious; God's Bleſſing, with a warm and Sun- 
Pliny Day that invites me bees: ſoon ſets me 10 rights 


- ” 


4 


25 perhaps i is not every ONES Conflitations ; but thus 
far almoſt all are agreed, that the Diverſfiqus and A. 
muſements of 4 Garden, with moderate Exerciſe, are 
not only moſt delightful to thoſe that love them, but 
moſt uh to 25 that uſe them. And becauſe it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be ignorance of the Times and Sea- 
ſens, and the not knowing what to do in @ Garden, 
whon there, as to Planting, Pruzing, Grafting, &. 
2 make ſo mam regardleſs both of the Pleuſiue and. 

u on es en — * 
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The PRE F. A C E. 
Nan) bers dad been horxibly impoſtũ on, either by 
the Unskiifelneſs of the Cotrytry Gardeviers; br, which 
;i Wb, their Kntvery, whereby they plant Trees of 
wrong ſorts on wrong Stocks, or not in @ right Method 
and Nan, Jo as to be almoſt wholly diſcouraged by 
not verriving uny Fruit of their Labour and Charge : 
Feb ft renn 1 venturt to communicate ſore 905 5 
vaions that hade inade, which I conteive may be of 
fe to ny Brethren, or ſuch other Gentlemen as defire 
60 have 4 plum and profitable Garden, and 5er may 
45. Hill empugh themſelves to manage it with Suc- 
ceſs. . 8 
Icunfeſi, Icannot but with grief look into ſome Car- 
dens where I find little more than Leaves or half. dend 
Trees, whilſt yet the Owner, it may be, loves a Garden 
bs well as my ſelf, and has impatiently expefted th 
Fruits of it for many Tears; and jet has only at laſt 
- bought bis Experience with the Joſs of all that Time. 
This IT ſpeak as to the choicer ſort of Fruit againft Walls, 
where the Diſappointment has proceedet from wrong 
Pdfitions: as for Iuſtanee, the Baree-Pear againſt a 
North or North-Eaft Wall; or from wrong Stocks, as 
the Apricot dn the ordinary Plum-Suckersz or the be- 
ing cheated in the ſort of Fruit on ſend for, which is 
the moſt common Diſappointment of all. And truly 
this has made me look on with great Compaſſion, to [tt 
Gentlemen thus defeated of their Hopes, almoſt diſcou- 
raged againſt any farther Attempts; becauſe they have 
already waited ſo long, even the beſt (as it is the ear- 
left and moſt vigorous) part of their Lives without 
Succeſs. For a wrong ſort of Fruit or Fruit upon à 
wrong Stock, will, it may be, draw you on with EX. 
feffariont fot 4, 5 or 6 Tears to tafte its Fruit, and then 
poſſibly you find with grief, inſtead of an old Newing- 
don Pork a ary «af wank or inſtead of 's 
F ; ris 
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ich French Pear, a gritty Choal - Pear or Warden 0 or. 
elſe your Tree being on a wrong Stock, will make a ſbift 
to Ave 4 or 5 Years, and then die at laſt. So that in 
bath theſe Caſes, your beſt and only Remedy is to take 
them up and plant others; and, it may be, not without 
the ſame Fear of being deceiv'd again. And yet if they 
prove what you expełt, here muſt he 3 or 4 Tears more 
" before yon receive Fruit: And I need not tell any. one. 
what d Diſappointment it is to loſe 8 or 10 ears of the, © 
beſt part of our Lives in tired and fruitleſs Expeftati- 
ons. * therefore 1 ſhall be able in any meaſure to re- 
move theſe Fears from thoſe who would otherwiſe love 
theſe innocent Diver ions, and give them better hopes, 
1 deſire what follows may not be thought impertinent 
or unſeaſonable, though coming from à Clergy-man. _ 
1 have often ſmil'd at the: Rehukes I have met with 
from ſome Gardeners, who bate to be inform d by a Scho- 
lar, or to be turn'd; aut of their beaten Road by any 
body; M hat, ſay they, does this Man come and pre- 
© tend to teach us, to make our Maſters think we do 
© not underſtand our Buſineſ:? How ſhould. he know 
< what Stocks are beft for Trees, or \how. to prune 
| © them? It is fitter for him to be at his, Studies, 
© a making Sermons. . So that I aſſure you, if the 
Gentleman has not a great deal of Courage, he muſt 
be content to go on in the old Way, or * much 
diſoblige his GCardener. 
Jam not in the leaſt aſhamed to ſay and own, That 
moſt of the time 1 can ſpare from the neceſſary Care 
and Buſineſs of a large Pariſh, and from my other 
Studies, is ſpent in my Garden, and making Obſerva- 
Hons towards the farther improvement thereof. For J 
thank God this ſort of Diverſion has tended very much 
to the eaſe and quiet of my own Mind; and the Re- 
Firement 4 find therein, by W, alking and Ea, 
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5 Fruit ow it, both in a 122 and literal 
Nh 
By the good Providence of God, and the extraor- 
7 tb uncommon Bounty of a generous Patron, which | 
1,"afways remember with Gratitude, I have. been 
placed where T now am near fourteen Yeats: And it 
may not be amiſs to relate what Difficulties I have all 
along laboured under, that others may ſee what is Zo 
be done with Care, even to the worſs of Soils. _ 

© Adjoining to my Houſe, I found what they uſed. 
to call a Garden, of about 32 Yards ſquare, moun- 
ded round with low Mud-Walls, quite over-run with 
Conch or Twitch-graſs, Nettles and Gooſeberry-buſhes z 

and, which was a great deal worſe, upon a wet white 
1 lay, lying within half a Foot of the Surface. The 
earneſt defire I always had to have a Garden, made 
we Jook on with Grief; but yet I inſtantly reſolved to 
be doing ſomething, that no time might be loſt towards 
getting 7 all- Fruit, if poſſible. 

I was d iſuaded by moſt of ny Neighbours, as think- 
ing it a very Vain Attempt, and that I ſhouid loſe all 
my Labour and Charge, as others have done. Not yet 
diſcouraged, I reſolved to pull down the Mud-wall that 
faced the South-eaſt, and to build a Brick one in the 
ſread. about nine Foot high, -wwbith I did by the kind 
help of my Neighbours the ſame Summer 1 came, and 
fent for my Trees from London in October, and plant- 
ed the Walls with Apricots, beft Pears, Vines, Figs, 
Plus, Cherries, a Peach and Neforine. , My next 
Care was to provide a Nurſery of all forts of \ Stocks 
fer * Planting, as * made room for them: 1 
jor 5 Fr hal 


4 
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| hazardous Matter to procure right ſorts of "T4 and 


7 s of ſo gal Conſequence to be aſſured of & Skilful as 


What Methods I aſe to give my /olf any Hopes of 
Fruit in a Garden, ih, 70 Ns to 1 50 
was made almoſt invità Minetva, will appear by b 
following Direfions ; but I oni) ſay here, ib encourage 
my Friends, that in three Nass time, if not ſooker, I 
began 10 tafie ſome of the Fruits of n) Labvars ; the 
fourth Year I was rewarded with Fruit from abſt 
all of them; and ever finte I habe had Plenty, eben 
greater than I could reaſonably expe, from all the 
{everal ſorts except the Old Newington, doi 7 
moſt of all ſuſpected by reaſon of the Soil z thu den 
that flouriſhed and bore, but the Fruit was watry and 
infipid. I have ſucceeded better in other Sorts fine. 
As to the Nuſerythat I formed chiefly from all ſorts 
of Seeds and Stones, 1 have ſucceede 15 well, that by 
Grafting and Inoculating thereon, I have for ſeveral 
Years had enough, not bnly for thy own Uſe in all parts 
of iny Orchard and Kitchen-Gardei, but alſo to oblige 
my. Friends, which is no ſmall part of my Pleaſure. 

I give theſe ſhort Hints to ſpe bow adviſeable it is 
when Perſons firſt come to à Living or an Eſtate, to 
begin their Plantations without Doors firſt, and ot, 
as is uſual, fall to Repairs and Alterations within, 10 
the neglect of the other. What ws build or repair, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, may be finiſh'd in a Summer, and we | 
enjoy the Conveniencies thereof as ſoon as finiſh'd, and 
the Forkmen have left you: But you muſt wait ſome 
Years to ſee the Fruits of your Plantation, and there- 
fore the ſooner it is begun, the more reaſonably you may 
bope to live to enjoy the Benefit and Pleaſure of it. 
But becauſe I repreſenttd it as a very difficult and 


upon gbod Storks, it may. be expected that I ould. 
give ſome Direftion and Advice what to do, fince it 


well | 
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The PREF ACE. 
as 4 faithful Nur ſory-Man. To this T only 
Th fc # caſe as this, the beſi way is to = 4h 
Arm of known Honey, Skill, and Integrity, ſuch as 
the late Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe have hitherto 


approved themſebves to bez and their Names and Re- 
putation are ſo well eftabliſbed amongſt the Nobility 
and Gentry, that I hardly think the ſurviving Per- 
fon, Mr. Wile, would willingly put a Cheat upon any 
ane that would traft to him. However, I ſhould not 
de jaſlice to that boneft' Perſon 1 have ſo long dealt 
with, and /p6 often recommended, if I ſhould not take 
occaſion here to ſay, that of "above Hive Himdred 
Fruit Trees bought of him, by my ſelf and Friends, 
I do not remember I ever heard that one of them miſ- 
carried through his Fault, or proved otherwiſe than 
the Kind and Sort that was ſent for; his Name is 
Nicholas Parker, Nur/ery-man at Strand-in-the- 
Green in Chiſwick-Pariſh, r London; where J. 
am well perſuaded my Gentieman or other may be pun- 


fually and faithfully dents * r not known 10 


bim. 

If any one ſball now fan, upon .d. of 74 little 
Treatiſe That, as a Clergy-man, have em- 
ploy'd my Time much better — to write =” pas Gar- 
dening ; 1 anſwer, That i eafily appears a great deal 
of Time has not been ſpent im compoſing it; indeed 
only a few leiſure Hours in the Winter, for want of 


Company, by way of Di not at all interfering 


with, much leſs interrupting my proper Studies, or 


the neceſſary Attendance on the Duties of my Pai, 

which I think ought always to be uppermoſt, and to lie 
next the Heart of us the Ambaſſadors of Chriſt, who 
have ſo great a Truſt and ſolemn a Charge committed 
70 Us, as The TROY * . way of Salva- 


ay 


—— -- 


— 
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is of ſo great Conſequence to be aſſured of @ Skilful as 
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What Methods I aſe to give my ſelf any Hopes of 
Fruit in a Garden, — 5 2700 Ys to 2 
was made almoſt invità Minetva, will appear by bt 
following Direttiont; but I only ſay here, ib #viconrage 
my Friends, that in three Teats time, if not ſooker, I 
began to tafte ſome of the Fruits of ij Labanrs z the 
fourth Year I was rewarded with Fruit from almoſt 
all of them; and ever finte I have had Plenty, eben 
greater than I could reaſonably expe, from all the 
ſeveral ſorts exctpt the Old Newingtön, which 7 
moſt of all ſuſpected by reaſon of the Soil; tho" even 
that flouriſhed and bort, but the Frait was watry ant 
infipid. I have ſucceeded better in other Sorts ſince. _ 
As to the Nuſery that I formed chiefly from all ſorts 
of Seeds and Stones, I have ſucceeded ſo well, that by 
Grafting and Inoculating thereon, I habe for ſeveral 
Years had enough, not on) for thy own Uſe in all parts 
of my Orchard and NMitchen- Garden, but alſo to oblige 
my. Friends, which is no ſmall part of my Pleaſure. 

I give theſe ſhort Hints to ſhe how adviſtable it is 
when Perſons firſt come to 4 Living or an Eſtate, to 
begin their Plantations without Doors firſt, and not, 
as is uſual, fall to Repairs and Alterations within, to 
the neglect of the other. What ws build or repair, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, may be finiſh'd in a Summer, and we 
enjoy the Conveniencies thereof as ſoon as finiſh'd, and 
> FWorkmen baue left you: But you muſt wait ſome 
Years to ſee the Fruits of your Plantation, and there- 
fore the ſooner it is begun, the more reaſonably you may 
bope to live to enjoy the Benefit and Pleaſure of it. 
But becauſe I repreſented it as a very difficult and 


| hazardous Matter to procure right forts of Fruit, and 


upon gbod Stocks, it may. be expetted that I ſhould 
give ſome Direftion and Advice what to do, fince it 


well 
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ell as 4 faithful Nurſery-Man. To this T only ſa 
at in ſuch a cafe as this, the beſi way is to truſt 
Arm of known Honefly, Skill, and py fax ſuch as 
the late My. London and Mr. Wiſe have hitherto 
approved themſelves to bez and their Names and Re- 
putation are ſo well eftabliſhed the Nobility 
and Gentry, 1 hardly think the ſurviving Per- 
fon, Mr. Wile, would willingly put a Cheat upon any 
ane that would traft to him. However, I ſhould not 
de juſtice to that boneft Perſon 1 have ſo long dealt 
with, and ſp often recommended, if I ſhould not take 
occaſion here to ſay, that of "above - Five Hindved 
Fruit Trees bought of him, by my ſelf and Friends, 
J do not remember I ever heard that one of them miſ- 
carried through his Fault, or proved otherwiſe than 
the Kind and Sort that was ſent for; his Name is 
Nicholas Parker, Nur/ery-man at Strand-in-the- 
Green in Chiſwick-Pariſh, r London; where J, 
am well perſuaded. am Gentleman or other may be pun- 


OY and faithfully dealt * h not known 10 

im. 

F any one ſhall no fan, upon pet. of * little 
Lease That, at a Clergy-man, have em- 
ploy'd my Time much better than to write 4 Car- 
dening; 1 anſwer, That it 20 appears a great deal 
of Time has not beex compoſing it ; indeed 
only a few leiſure Hours in thi Winter, for want of 
Company, by way of Di „ not at all interfering 
with, much leſs interrupting my proper Studies, or 
the neceſſary Attendance on The Duties of my Pai, 
which 1 think ought always to be uppermoſt, and to lie 
next the Heart of us the Ambaſſadors of Chriſt, who 
have fo great a Truſt and ſolemn a Charge committed 
40 us, as The T 1 . + joe way of Salva- 
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I bope therefore I need not. jay. any thing further 
by way of Apology, except it be with. reſpet# to the 
Defefts and Omiſſions of this ſmall Trat; and Theſe, 
T hope, will be pafdon'd by the great Maſters in this 
Science, as coming from a Clergy-man, who owns. be 
bas had greater things to mind. But if I baue ſaid 
any thing bere to perſqyade thoſe. of my own Order to 
love an agreeable Exerciſe and Recreation, and have. 
taught them how to make ſomething of Intereſt and 
Pleaſure of thoſe little Parentheſes of their Lives, 
avhich moſt commonly go for nothing; 7 ſball hauę 
gain d my End, and the Satisfaftion I aim at. 
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D "PLANTING. and $SQW1NG. 


EN AE Method that 1 hall ob- 
berdve in treating on this Sub- 
ject, ſhall be the fame that 1 
1 - would adviſe all- Petſons to 
proceed in, who intend to form a Gar- 
den * their on, where it may be there 
127180 are 


down the following 
each Caſe, To the finſt, who ate to 
form a Garden anew, and intend to 


would make you une 
anck managed as it ought: If there; —— 


gwat Inconvenience in it, it vill be 
I | better 
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are little or no Pre ; towards: it. 
And I do ied nn direct you to 

any ſuch coſtly Experiments and Rules 
as Monſieur Quintinye propoſes to his 
Royal Maſter: Bur ſhall all along have 
regard not only to the cheapeſt, but al- 
fo the moſt Expeditious Methods to 
procure you the Fruits of your Coſt. 
and Labour. Therefore for . 6 fake of 
thoſe who muſt either form. a Garden 


out of their Home: ſted, or (which is 


moſt common) do find 1 mounded 
Place. for a Garden full af little elſe hut 
noxious and ſpreading Weed, 1 fhall lay 
Rules =. 


build Walls, I ſay chat Thirty or Forty 
Yards fquare is abundantly enough for 


that you intend for your beſt Garden, 


| where you would haye your choiceſt 


Fruits and Flowers grow; for mare 
- to have it kept 


rr —— — 
» by = 


GARDENING, prev d. 3 
better to have your Walls face not the 
four Cardinal Points, but rather between 
them, viz. South-Eaſt, South -Weſt, 
North-Eaſt, and North-Weſt; for then 
the two former will be good enough for 
the beſt Fruit; and the rwo latter good 
enough for Plums, Cherries, and Baking 
Pears. Only obſerve this, that inſtead 
of "ling your Wall that faces the 
North-Eaſt, it may be adviſecable (to 
ſave Charges) to plant a Crab Hedge of 
three Rovs, which wilt be a good 
Mound, and vill quickly grow up to be 

a better Fence than a. Wall againſt the 
Weſt aud South Weſt Winds, which 
make, the greateſt Deſtruction in a Gar- 
den; and according to the Obſervations 
have made, do blow two, parts in three 


of the whole Lag, Is mur be . 


8 plant here and there * -4 
to be growing up to a greater heig| 

For whateyer you do, you, mult, he ſure 
T9, guard againſt the Weſterly Winds, 
which, blaſt your, Fruit moxe than thale 
fram the, Eaſt, as they are much 


Moe 
fre- 
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uent. Aﬀeer your Platform is thus 
laid out, and you have diſpoſed your 
Walks of Gravel and Grafs, as your own 
Faricy leads you (for there is no Mode ot 
Faſhion in thoſe things you muſt then 
haſten to build your Walls, that your 
Fruit-Trees may be ready to plant in 
Offober, and in the mean time þe dip- 
ging your Ground to mellow all Summet 
„„ ü 
There is ſome different Method to 
be uſed by thoſe that find a Garden- 
Place already mounded, full of noxions 
Weeds: For their firſt Cate muſt be 
to deſtroy them; ſo that what is ſown or 
Planted afterwards may not periſh by their 
ſpreading luxuriant Growth. Several 
Methods have been propoſed towards 
deſtroying Weeds, ſuch as ſowing the 
Ground thick with Turnips, Hemp, @c. 
But I have found no way fo certain and 
effectual as laying the whole Ground fal- 
low all the Summer, by digging it over 
two or three ſeveral times, always ob- 
ſerving to do it in the greateſt Hears and 
N N Drought, 
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Drought. This not only certainly kills 
all che Weeds, but it likewiſe mellows and 
enriches the Ground exceedingly, as all 

Farmers know very well. Moſt are na- 
turally defirous and greedy to make ſome 
Improvement of their Ground; but if 
they ſow any thing with Expectation of 
Fruit, while tis full of Weeds, tis but 
loſs of time, and they vill repent it. I 
do not ſpeak this with reſpect to your 
Plantation of Fruit- Trees, either Dwarfs 
or Wall- Trees. For I vould have no 
time loſt in the Planting of them, that 
you may the ſooner taſte their Fruit, nei- 
ther vill the Method propos d in the 
leaſt hinder this Deſign; for you may 
with little difficulty clear thoſe particular 
places of all noxious Weeds (which yet 
muſt be done vith care) where you in- 
tend ta plant your Trees, and yet the 
reſt of the Ground may lie fallow:; 
which leads me to; ſhew. you under this 
Head, vhat is to be done before you 
plant your Trees: For except your 
Ground be extraordinary good indeed, 
01 B you 
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ou muſt dig a Hole of four Foor ſquare; 
Land rwo — deep, which muſt be Alled 
up again with Dung and good Mould 
for each Tree you intend to plant. If 
your Ground be Marle or ſtiff Clay 
(which is my particular Misfortune ) you 
mult get all the Rubbiſh you can together, 
of Lime, Stone, ſmall pieces of Brick 
and Tyle, Coal aſhes, and Drift Sand to 
mix vith your beſt Mould and Dung, ſo 
that the Clay may not convert it to its 
own Nature; fill up the Hale with this 
half a Foot higher than the reſt of the Le- 
vel, remembring to preferve ſome of the 
fineſt Mould near the Top. ( free from 
Dung) to plant your Tree in: But if 
your Soil be a not over- rich or hungry 
Gravel or Sand, you muſt fill up the 
Holes vith the beſt rotten Horſe and 
Cow · Muck you can get, together with 
the Richeſt Mould. Thus vhen your 
Holes are cleared from Veeds, and pre- 
pared and filled up according to the fore- 
going Direction, put an upright Stick in 
the middle of the Hole fora Matk where = 


to 
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to'plant the Tree in the Order you in- 
Bur becauſe it is a thing of ſuch great 
Confequence to have your Trees well plant- 
ed, in order to ſecure their future Growth 
and Proſperity, I cannot but add one 
farther Direction about this matter, which 
long Experience has confirmd to me 
to be a good one, vin. this; That 
nothing is more agreeable or ſuirable to 
the Roots of a young Tree than untry d 
Mould or Earth, ſack I mean as has not 
vithin the cornpaſs of an Age been turn d 
up either with Plough or Spade; which 
1 ſuppoſe may eaſily be found in moſt 
Lordſhips: But I would recommend that 
particularly which is wont to be called a 
Waſte or Common, whereon Cattle have 
uſed to ſtand either for Shelter or Con- 
venience. The Nature and Richneſs of 
this having never been exhauſted by the 
luxuriant Growth of Plants or Shrubs, 
or larger Weeds, there is a ſtrange and 
uncommon Fertility in it; more, I 
'think; than is ordinatily to be met with 
B 2 in 


8 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
in any ocher rich Compoſitions of made 
Earths; at leaſt tis ſuch as I have found 
more ſuitable for the growth of young 
Trees; and therefore the more of this you 
put into the Places where you plant, the 
: better; always obſerving to take off a thin 
. upper Turf, and then dig only one Spade 
| deep for this purpoſe; and if your Gar- 
dlecen- Soil be Marl or Clay, remember (as 
1 oblerv'd before) to mix Coal aſhes. or 


Drift-ſand with it, - otherwiſe all wall 
quickly be converted to the native cir- 
cumambient Soil, and thereby your Tree 
in ten or twelve Years time vill languiſh, 
canker, and it may be, die. 
I need not tell you here, that tis 
perfect murdering a young Tree to ſet it 
8 in the ſame Place and Soil where an old 
| one had grown; and therefore more than 
ordinary cate is to be taken to repleniſh 
the Place with this new untry'd Mould, 
as far as the old Roots vent, or at leaſt 
as far as new ones need to go. 
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It may not be amiſs allo to add under 
this Head, that if your good Soil be 
very ſhallow, or that your Garden lie 
over-wet and moiſt, it is a very good 
and ſafe way to lay Tiles or Bricks all 
over the bottom of your Trench, to 


hinder the Roots from ſtriking down- 


wards,” and ſo occaſion the ſpreading in- 
to the good Soil. For tis a Rule in 
Gardening, that the more horizontally ei- 
ther Roots or Branches of Fruit Trees run, 
the better they anſwer the Purpoſes of 
bearing Fruit; as 1 ſhall have occaſion 


to obſerve further under the Head of 


Pruning. | I ſhall conclude this Head 


vith adviſing thoſe vho are ſo unhappy 


as to lie upon a ſpewy, vet, or clay 
Soil, to make a pretty many conveni- 
ent Drains,” which may be done at 
a very caſy Charge, by only digging 
Trenches two or three Foot deep, lead- 


ing to the lower Ground, and then pou- 
ring in Pebbles or any rough or' rubbiſh 


Stones: Upon which lay ſome ſmall 
green Boughs, and throw the Earth a- 
%; on 
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gain upon them. This 1 have — 


enced to laſt many Years, | and will ef 
. in your Gaiden, vole 


L by 
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Wii you have diſpoſed your 


Borders according to the foxe- 


ng Directions, great Care muſt. be 
he in che right ordering and diſpoſing 
allo your young Trees; for if they be nor 
' planted. according to Art, v. not 
rightly order d in their Roots, nor ſet at 
their right Height or due Diſtances, your 
Expectations may be in great meaſure 
gefeated. If therefore your Trees come 
from the Nurſenies abeut London, (as 
what ſeems to me moſt adviſeable) the 
firſt thing you haye to do is to prune 
their Roots, by taking off all the ſmall 
Fe nan. ie horenng the bigger 


Roots 
8 s L 
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Roots to about fix Inches from the Stem ; 
and if they have received any Gall or 
Wound in their Carriage, that part of 
the Root mult alſo be cut off: To or 
three Spurs are ſufficient; but if there 
be more good ones, they may remain 
pruned, as aforeſaid. The next thing 
to be done, by teaſon of their having been 
gut of the Ground feveral: Days, and 
ſo ate become very dry, is to ſteep them 
in ſome Veſſel of Milk and Water, or 
Diſh-water, for 24 Hours, which will 
ſupple the Robots, and make them apter 
dc ſtrike ne Fibres imo the Earth when 
palanted. The Head alſo muſt be pru- 
ned; but that may be done any time 
before it begins to ſhoot in the Spring. 
A ſingle Branch is ſufficient for a Head, 
and it is not well to leave above twa, 
ptuned to about ſix Inches above the 
Place of Grafting: or Inoculation. If it 
be a Dwarf, place it as upright as you 
can; if for the Wall, ſer the Foot as far 
from the Foundation as conveniently 
may be, leaning vith its Top to the Wall. 
port B 4 The 
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I) he foregoing Direction about pru- 
ning the Roots and Head ought to be 
particularly regarded, becauſe it is the 
common: Fault of young and unskilful 
Planters to be covetous of leaving as 
much Head as may be; thinking That 
to be the earlieſt and moſt ready way to 
cover their Walls and to have Fruit; 
whereas if it does not endanger the Liſe 
of the Tree, it is a certain means to re- 
tard its Grovth, and keep the Walls bare 
and uncover d towards the Bottom. In- 
deed, Reaſon as well as Experience tells 
| us, that there ſhould be a due propor- 
| tion between the Roots and the Head; 
for Nature having receiv d a great Check 
at the Removal of a Tree, its Roots be- 
| ing wounded, ſhortned, and expos d to 
the Air, if the Tree ſhould not be eas'd 
of that tall Head it got in its Proſperity, 
(now larger than the injur'd\ Roots can 
ſupply with Sap) the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence vould be, that if it ſhould: juſt 
live, yet it muſt continue in à weak; 
lan guiſhing and unthriving Condition. 
144 9 | | Howe 
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However it may eaſily be perceived, by 
vhat has been ſaid, that there is a diſcre- 
tional Power to be us'd by a Planter with 
reſpect to thoſe Trees which are only re- 
moved from one part of the Garden to 
another, taken up with great Cate, and 
moſt of the Mould about the Roots. Sucli 

I have my ſelf frequently removed vithout 
either pruning Root or Branch, and have 
ſucceeded very well: But then this is 
hardly to be practis d on any bur ſmall 
young Trees: And I fometimes do this 
2 defignedly, with only this View, to check 
T the Jarhwnie-Growih of a too vigorous 
Tree running altogether into Wood, 
taking it up carefully, and immediate- 
ly ſetting it down again in the very ſame 
place, for a Reaſon you'll hear more of, 
when ve come to Pruning. 
The different Nature of Soils is to be 
regarded, as to the Height you are to 
plant a Tree above the Level of your 
# Walks. In a warm, dry Soil, a little 

Elevation does; but in a wer Clay 
you cannot ordinarily plant too high, ; 
Mn . O 
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ol che bigger Roots above the Surface; 


2 * way from the Stem of the Tree, ha- 
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ſo that you do but in any ſort cover 


Nr 


and preſerve it moiſt for one Year againſt 


the ſcorching Heats of the Sun, by 


which means it vill be preſerved from 
Canker, and thrive much the faſter, , e- 
ven tho there. ſhould appear, ſome part 


and ſtill remember to allow for the ſab. | 
ſiding ol the new Earth, which will des 
ceive you three or four Inches. Be care 
ful to follow theſe Directions, obſerving 
to leave no Vacuities at the Roots, but 
preſs the fine, Mould gently and cloſely | 
with your Hand, and you need not feat 
hardly any ſort of our Fruit-Trees grow+ 
ing and flouriſhing. 

But it may not be amiſs to 67 ſome⸗ 
ching concerning a ſafe Method to keep 
new · planted Trees moiſt and cool for 


che firſt Vear, and, if need be, for the 


ſecond. Mr. London and Wiſe recom- | 


mend Fern and Straw laid ' five or fix 
Inches thick, and two or three Foot e- 


ving 
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ving firſt laid half. rotten Dung all round 
the Tree. I very much er of this, 
to keep them varm in Vinter from the 
violent Froſts: But the Straw and Dung 
lying too long together engender Worms, 
Ants and other forts, of Vermin, very 
injurious to Roots of Trees: Therefore 
the beſt Method I have found to keep 
the Roots cool and moiſt in Summer is 
to lay Sand in a convenient Circle round 
the Stem of the Tree, and then pitch or 
ave it with ſmall Pebbles, Flints, or any 
tle ſmooth Stones, which vill not only 
look beautiful to the Eye, but alſo effe- 
ctually anſwer the end of keeping the 
Tree cool; and beſides, when, you vater 
it in the Summer, vill help to let in the 
Water, and keep the Earth from being 
waſh d away from the Roots. 

It is allo to be obſerved, that this Me- 
thod of managing Trees in the planting 
them vill be of the ſame uſe vith re- 
ſpect to all Ever-greens, which are gene- 
rally not over forward to thrive after a 
Removal. I ſay, you mult plant I 
| | ter 


to them, ſufficient to convey them to ſmall 


quired; they ought to be ſent in Pots or 


if they have but a good Aſpect. I can- 
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after the foregoing Rules, but not prane 
them, eſpecially Hollies and Yews, which 


have matted Roots, and will hold the Earth 


Diſtances; and if a gteater Diſtance is re- 


Baskets, that neither Root nor Head may 
be touched vith a Knife. ore 
As to the Diſtance in which Fruit- 
Trees are to be planted againſt a Wall, 
That is in a great meaſure to be regu- 
lated by the height of the Wall. Four 
Yards Diſtance will do, if the Wall be 

ten or twelye Foot high,” but if it be but 
ſeven or eight Foot high, five Yards di- 
ſtance is the leaſt that can be allowed: 
Only you are to obſerve, that a Pear, a 
Plum, an Apricot and a Cherry, require 
ſomething a greater Diſtance than a Peach 
or Nectorine; and therefore the lover 
Walls too are moſt ſuitable to the latter, 


not but recommend that frugal Method 
practis d by moſt Gard ners near London, 
of Planting tall Fruit- Trees, Cherries, or 
121 g TOR oa Me Plums : 


Plums in the intermediate ſpaces of the 
Wall, ſo that both top and bottom vill 


Vears time. And then as the Dwarfs 
ſpread and increaſe, they take away the 
tall ones quite, making Standards of them 
in Orchards; except you had rather chuſe 
to plant Vines in thoſe intermediate ſpaces, 
vhich vill quickly run up to the top, and 
bear the ſecond or third Lear. 

As to the beſt Seaſon for Planting, 
the general Rule to be given for that, is 


of March; only you muſt be ſure to 
avoid doing any thing of this nature in 
hard Froſts; and if your Trees in com- 
ing down happen to be overtaken by 
them, your only way is to carry them. 
into Cellars, laying what Mould you 


Straw over that, ſtaying till the Froſt be 
gone, that you may plant them ſafely. 
& Tho' I have ſaid that any time betwixt 


ing, yet I prefer Planting in Autumn ra- 
ebe 8 ther 
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be well-nigh- furniſhed” in two or three 


from the middle of October to the middle 


can get over their Roots, and plenty of 


Ofober and March be the ſeaſon of Plant- 


thoſe ſeveral fmall Fibres, which are to 


ner of Seeds, Grafting,” and ſome Pru- 
ſirable to have alſo the buſineſs of | Plants 
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ther than Spring, for theſe two following 

— 009405 0100 1 
(x.) Becauſe a Tree planted in October 
or November, if the Ground be not over- 
moiſt and cold, vill make ſome little 
Progreſs towards its future Growth during 
the Winter Half year, its Roots ſwelling 
and diſpoſing themſelves to put forth 


nouriſh and ſupport the Tree; and ſo 
prepare it for the kinder Influences of the 
Sun in the Spring? when alſo the Eatthi 
will be better fixed and ſettled about the 
Roots, ſo as to keep out the 2 
Winds of March and April, n fatal 
to young Trees, as well as new-remioved 
Plants and Flowers. 
(.) Beeaufe the Sprin 


Beeauſe the Spring is ati 
when the chief of a Gardener's Work 
comes an, Digging, Sowing all man- 


ning and Nailing, therefore it is not de- 


ing Trees to do then, when moſt of his 
other Bufineſs falls together 3 
"re Hands. 
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Hands. We commonly ſay, what is 


done in a Hurry is ſeldom done well, 


ucaled Religion vill be better underſtood 


and when Bulineks is once put into good 
Order, tis nigh half done: It makes a 
; t part of a Wiſe Man's Pleafure and 

* to have always ſomething to 
do, bur never too much. And me- 
thinks we ſhould always chuſe to have 
Amuſements offer themſelves to us, not 
in a Crowd,” but in a regular and order- 
ly Succeſſion. Beſides, fome Intervals 
of Time betwixt one fort of Buſineſs in 
a Garden and another are very deſirable 
to a good Man, who knows how to re- 
capitulate all his Pleaſures in a devout 
liking. up of his Hands, his Eyes, and 
his Heart to the great and bountiful Au- 
thor of Nature, who. gives Beauty, Re- 
lim, and Succeſs to all our honeſt La- 
bours. Theſe grateful Thoughts, I own, 
theſe Contemplations in my own Gar- 
den, (with the Hopes of living in ra- 
diſe it ſelf, where both Natural and Re- 


9 than they: ate at preſent give me a com- 
hs 4 fortable 


ner of Seeds, Grafting, and ſome Pru- 
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ther than Spring, for theſe two folloviny 


ones nga 


or November, if the Ground be not over- 
moiſt and cold, will make ſome little 
Progreſs towards its future Growth duting 
the Winter Half- year, its Roots ſwelling 
and d 
thoſe * Fibres, which are to 
nouriſh and ſupport the Tree; and {6 
prepare it for the Linder Influences of the 
Sun in the Spring? when alſo ehe Eartli 
vill be better fixed and ſettled about the 
Roots, ſo as to keep out the parching 
Winds of March and April, n fatal 
to young Trees, as well as new. en 
Plants and Flowers. 


62.) Beeauſe the Sptivig is a Gee 


Auen the chief of a Gardener's Werk 


comes an, Digging, Sowing all man- 


ning and Nailing, therefore it is not de- 


ſirable to have allo the buſineſs of Plants 


ing Trees to do then, when moſt ef his 


| Fand 


(x.) Becauſe a Tres: planted in October 


themllyes' 66 put forth 
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Hands. We commonly ſay, what is 
done in a Hurry is ſeldom done well, 
and when Buſineſs is once put into good 
order, tis nigh half done: It makes a 
x t part of 2 Wiſe Man's Pleaſure and 
| ch ah to have always ſomething 'to 
do, but never too much. And me- 
thinks we ſhould always chuſe to have 
Amuſements offer themſelves to us, not 
in a Crowd,” but in a regular and-order- 


- 


ly Succeſſion.” Beſides, fome Intervals 
of Time betwixt one fort of Buſineſs in 
a Garden and another are very deſirable 
to a good Man, who knows how to re- 
capitulate all his Pleaſures in a devout 
his Heart to the great and bountiful Au- 
thor of Nature, who gives Beauty, Re- 
lim, and Succeſs to all our honeſt La- 
bours. Theſe grateful Thoughts, Iovn, 
theſe Contemplations in my own Gar- 
den, (with the Hopes of living in Blra- 
diſe it ſelf, where both Natural and Re- 
uealed Religion vill be better underſtood 
dan they are at preſent) give me a com: 
„„ fortable 
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| fortable- Taſte of the Divine Goodneſs 
and Bounty, which alone give the trueſt 
il Reliſh to every Thing elſe. 

But to return, and to Aude this 
es Tour Trees being planted ac- 
cording to the foregoing Directions, and 
ſtanding vith their tall Heads till the 
beginning of March, tack d to the Wall 
1 to prevent their being ſhaken with Winds, 
you are then to ſhorten their Heads ae- 
cording to the Rule already laid down; 
but great care muſt be had that it be done 
with a ſharp Knife and a ſteady Hand, 
for fear of diſturbing the Root: Cut it 
ſlopeviſe, che — — the Wall. 
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FT ER an early and alt care 

to furniſh our walls with Trees 
| ed alter the beſt Method, and in the 
proper: Seaſon, ve vill commit them 


to 
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to the prolifick Bleſſing of Heaven, that 
gives Life and fruitful Seaſons, and pro- 
ceed to conſider what is to be done next, 
to make the other parts of the Garden 
agrecable as vell as profitable. My pur- 
poſe is not to give you all the varieties 
of Platforms, nor to lay out great De- 
ſigns. Every one may raſily pleaſe him- 
ſelf in a Form that ſtrikes moſt his own 
Fancy in ſo ſmall a piece of Ground as 
I ſuppoſe a Garden need contain: Only, 
it may be, I may happen to give ſome 
uſeful Hints to thoſe. who are defirous to 
hear what others can ſay to direct their 
own Fancies. HMMS tes. 2360 
I would ſay then, that if I were to 
chuſe a Figure that could be as cheap and 
as eaſily had as another, it ſhould be a 
Square, or rather an Oblong ſquate, lead- AY 
ing from the middle of my Houle, a Gra- 
vel· walk in the middle, with narrow Bors 
ders of | Graſs on each ſide for Winter- 
uſe, and on each ſide of them Rows o 
all the Varieties of Winter greens ſet at 
due Diſtances, which will appeat wich an 
agreeable Beauty from the Houle all the 
| C | Year 
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Year. - But then I ſay too, that I ſhould 
be under no ſort of Uneaſineſs to be con- 
fin d to an irregular piece of Ground, 
which may be made to have its Beauties 
as vell as the moſt regular. Strait Lines 
bring any thing into Order, and I ſee 
not but a Triangle in a Garden has its 
Beauty as well as a Square, and yet an 
irregular piece of Ground may be made 
to have Both by vertue of {trait Lines, 
viz. Borders and Walks. 

I confeſs indeed, an Irregularity is not 
ſo eaſily hid in a little Ground as it is in 
a Garden of larger extent, where long 
Walks and tall Hedges interrupt a di- 
ſtant and thorough View, and where, 
though the Walks and Hedges terminate - 
in obtuſe or acute Angles, no ways diſa- 
geeable to the Eye; yet you are inſenſi- 

ly led into new and unexpected Beau- 
ties ſtill as you advance. Three or four 
Walks and double Rows of Hedges may 
be there contrived to open themſelves at 
once to view, all terminating; in the place 
where you ſtand; and the Triangular 


Spaces, 
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Spaces, by an ingenious Fancy, may be 
there agreeably diſpoſed and filled up ei- 
ther with Borders of Flowers, or with 
Dwarft-Trees, or with Flowring Shrubs, 
or with Ever-greens? or laſtly, with a 


little Wilderneſs of Trees riſing one a- 


bove another, till you come to the point 
of a tall one in the middle; this laſt may 
be made to look very beautiful with 
Charge and Gare to clip them ; for I 
am now got into a large Garden that re- 
aui Aa good Purſe; and therefore be- 
ore I/ part with it, 1 will only add, that 
methinks Gentlemen ſhould not e over- 
ſolicitous at great Charges, ſs to Jeyel or 
ſquare their Gardens, as to throw them 
open to one ſingle view from che Houſe; 
(which doubtleſs may be made a very 


beautiful one) becauſe it may be worth 


while to conſider, vhether matters may 


not be ſo contrived, as to afford you 


many uncommon Prettineſſes wholly 
oving to the Irregularity or Unevenneſs 
of the Ground; inſomuch that every lit- 
tle advance you make, you ſhall be pre- 
10 8 ſented 


— 
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ſented with ſomething new to ſtrike the 
| Fancy. Fo DW 4 * * 3 
hut altho' (as you ſee) Irregularities 
are beſt diſguiled and fer off in a large 
Plot of Ground; yet even in a leſſer Gar- 
den, and irregular Form, if it be not very 
aukward indeed, may be reduced to a 
Regularity ſufficiently agrecable as well as 
uſeful, as may be ſeen by the following 
plain Scheme. ; ; 
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Fut it is ſeldom one ſhall meet with 
ſeo irregular a piece of Ground ready 
WMalled out and deſigned for a Garden; 
alkand it can hardly be ſuppoſed any 3 
a pt 
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| af Order would chuſe to make it ſo, ik 


bee could eaſily help it. 


As to the Walks, every one 1 | 
© "that both Graſs and Gravel are very a. 
grecable when they are vell kept; and 
therefore it is convenient to have a mix- 
ture of both; and I think ſeven: Foot 
wide is ſufficient for either, in ſuch a 
Garden as I am ſuppoſing, Only it may 


not be amis to add, that it vill be ſome 


advantage to your Fruit, if you contrive 
thoſe Walks that run parallel to your 
South eaſt or South-weſt Walls to be 
Gravel, becauſe the Sun vill certainly 
thereby reflex an additional Heat to them. 
1 have. aid nothing about the propereſt 
Materials for Walls, becauſe I ſuppoſe e- 
very one will chufe to make ale of ſuch 
as are neareſt at Hand, and what the 
Country affords. Brick is undbabredly 
the handſomeſt and molt commodious far 
Nailing; and conſidering what: a great 
many Nails are uſed about Trees every 
Vear, and that Lath- Nails will do for? 
. wall, I believe 'twill ordinarily prove 

BT. >... Sip: cher 
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cheaper than that of Stone, whoſe Joints 


are larger, and require much bigger 
Nails. However; there is another ſort of 


Wall very common in Northampton ſhire 


and Leiceſter-ſvire, viz. that made of 
Earth and Straw well tempered together, 
known by the name of Mud-walls, which 


(tho' not fo handſome) I venture to af. 


firm (contrary to what moſt have ſaid) 
to be better than either of the two for- 
mer for accelerating the ripening of Fruit, 
as I my ſelf have found by Experience. 
The Fruit indeed 1s ſometimes apt to be 


ſoiled by great daſhes of Rain: But there 


isnot much in that, and the Objection 
is wholly taken away in ſuch Fruit as 
requires paring, as Peaches and Pears, ec. 
H the Walls be made of very good Earth, 
and well remper'd, Nails will do, other- 


Vvuo.iſe I uſe Pegs of Wood, ſuch as are 


uled far bad Walls, for faſt ning the 


Branches. The large Coping. of Straw 
that is laid upon theſe fort of Walls is no 
mall Advantage to the Fruit in ſlieltering 


them, and keeping off all perpendicular 


- Rains, 
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Rains. But, as I obſerv'd, they are not 
very ſightly; and thoſe who will regard 
Beauty ſhould have Brick Walls. 

It is not convenient to have the Bor- 
ders under the Wall too wide; three Foot 
is ſufficient, that you may not at every 
turn be forc'd to ſtand upon them to 
nail or gather. There are great Varie- 
ties of Aromaticks and other Plants re- 
commended to ſupport Borders, ſuch as 
Thyme, Winter-Savory, ſeveral forts of 
Seduns; but none I approve of ſo much 
as Dwarf- Box, in that it is ſo durable, 
and ſo cafily kept with one clipping in a 
ro 
Great care muſt be taken that no 
fort of tall Trees be ſuffer d to grow in 
any of the oppoſite Borders or interme- 

diate Spaces, ſo that the Shade of them 
reach to any of the South-Eaſt or South- 
Weſt Walls, whereby your Expectations: 
of having good or early Fruit might be 
eaſily fruſtrated; thoſe Places fo near 
your Walls would be better filled with 
round Dwarfs kept hollow in the middle; 
| i 8 4 bi, or 
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or rather with flat ones, humouring the 
Borders with their Horizontal Branches; 
and what ſorts are propereſt for theſe, 1 
ſhall tell you in a Chapter by itſelf. 
- T never thought it any diſparagement 
to my beſt Garden, vhere I make my 
Soil commonly better than ordinary, to 
ſov in ſome of the intermediate Spaces 
ſome of thoſe Reptiles uſeful: in the 
Kitchen, viz." Carrots, Onions, Parſ- 
nips, Spinage, & c. that it may anſwer 
its purpoſe, a profitable as well as plea- 
ſant Garden; for theſe not growing tall, 
but kept clean from Weeds, are no un- 
ſeemly ſight at all, but rather make a 
pleaſing variety amongſt Trees and Flov- 
ers. Indeed, I commonly chuſe to ba- 
niſh out of this Garden all thoſe prouder 
taller things, Peas, Beans, Kidney-beans, 
and Cabbages, vhich are not ſo ſightly, 
and look more ruinous; and therefore 
aſſign them a place by themſelves at a 
diſtance. | y | | 
. It is needleſs to add any more Parti- 
culats under this Head; every one's own 


; Fancy 
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Fancy muſt-ſupply what ſeems a Defect; 
for twould be endleſs to ſpeak. to all 
thoſe Caſes that an uneven irregular piece 
ol Ground might ſeem to require. 


S y . SO 1 : AARP Er 3 
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8 5 ETER ve have given our ſelves 


ſome reſpite from the great Buſi- 

neſs and Concern of Planting and diſpo- 
ſing the Ground according to our own 
Fancy, (for that's the Beauty that pleaſes 
' moſt) we muſt by no Means forget, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to begin to raiſe Nur- 
{cries of all ſorts of Trees, which vill be 

| growing up to exerciſe our Art and Skill, 
| and ſupply all our future Wants, which 
| alſo wall ſtill anſwer our purpoſe of Plea. 
; ſure and Profit. And 1 am not for 
| FF throwing ſuch Nurſeries too far from our 
daily and conſtant, Inſpection, but am 
willing, if poſſible, to let the chief of 

them have a place in the beſt . 
0 «a 
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- 


leſt they be forgotten and neglected; for 
which purpoſe an irregular Figure in a 
Garden is peculiarly ſubſervient, afford- 


ing ſeveral little triangular Spaces proper 
to raiſe the ſeveral Nurſeries we ſhall have 
occaſion for. | 

Now there are at leaſt two diſtinct 
places to be allotted for the purpoſe of 
Nurſcries, viz. one for tall Standards, 
Apples, Pears, Oaks, Elms, Aſhes, Sy- 
camores, and Limes, exc. which may 
be moſt proper to be at ſome diſtance 
from the Houſe; and another for Dwarfs, 
ſuch as you intend for Peaches, Apricots, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. And 1 
would alſo have a third added for all forts 
of Ever-greens by themſelves. Now theſe 
rwo latter may be very properly made in 
ſome ſuch by-places, as moſt Gardens 
will afford, and that with no interruption 
to the Beauty of it. 

The Nurſery you intend for the taller 
Standards ſhould be made in a good rich 
light Soil, from the ſeveral ſorts of Seeds 
peculiar to their kind, ſown in October or 

Novem- 
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November. Crabs and wild Pear. Kernels 
are not to be preferr'd for Stocks to make 
Apples and Pears. Limes and Elms are 
to be raiſed from planted Suckers; and 
if you ſow Walnuts, tis adviſeable to 
ſow them with the Green Shell upon 
them, to preſerve them from Mice in the, 
Winter. 1f this Nurſery be well mana- 
ged, and "_ clean from Weeds for two 
Years, the third Year the Crabs and Pears 
will be fit for Grafting and Inoculating, 
the Method of which I ſhall briefly ſhew 
you in a Chapter by it ſelf. 

It vill be convenient to have the Nur- 
ſery for Dwarfs by it (elf, that they may 
not be overtopt by taller Trees. And 
you are to obſerve that the Stones of 
Peaches and Apricots are by no means 
proper to raiſe thoſe ſorts of Trees good 
or laſting : But for this purpoſe you mult 
get together a good Quantity of Stones 
taken either from the Pear-plum, Muſcle, 
or Benum magnum Plum, which have 
been found by long Experience to be ber- 
ter and more laſting than any other. 
Heek e 
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The not being careful about this matter 
has been the Occaſion of great Diſappoint- 
ments; the Trees often dying after two 
or three Years, tho the Stocks have been 
alive. Black Cherries alſo are the only 
Stocks vhereon to raiſe all the ſeveral ſorts 
of Cherries; but the beſt Plum vill do 
on any ordinary Plum or Sucker: Tho 
tis not ſo adviſable to uſe Suckers, even 
from the beſt ſorts, becauſe they vill be 
conſtantly apt to put forth ſuch Plenty 
of Suckers themſelves, and ſo the Vigour 
of the Tree may be too much exhauſted 
that way. 5 
The third Nurſery alſo that I men- 
tioned, of all forts of Ever- Greens, is a 
very pleaſant and profitable one, and 
deſerves a place in our Garden; but it 
requires ſomething a different Manage- 
ment from the two former. For which 
Purpoſe you muſt provide your ſelf vith 
a ſufficient quantity of the Seeds, or Ber- 
ties of Holly, Yew, and Juniper, which 
you may put into diſtinct but ordinary 
Pots or Boxes, putting alſo ſome fine 
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Mould over them in the Pot, and ſo bury 
them for one Year. For if you ſhould 
ſow them (as other Seeds) immediately, 
they would not come up the firſt Year: 
by . which means you would loſe the 


Ground that Vear, and have beſides the 


trouble and charge of keeping it clear 


from Weeds: Whereas by thus laying 


them in heaps for one Year in any by- 


place, you will have them all ready by 


the following Spring to ſow out in or- 
der, and they vill come up as other 


Seeds; only you mult be very careful to 
keep theſe Beds clean from Weeds, vhich 


do ſo eaſily choke all Plants of fo ſlow a 
Growth. A ſlow Growth indeed they 


have for the firſt two Years; but after 


that, they will recompence all your La- 
bour and Care, by their Beauty, Uſeful- 


neſs, and vigorous Growth: Whereas 


ſhould you content your ſelf to get theſe 
ſorts of Plants out of the Woods or 
Hedges, they vill mightily deceive you. 
The greateſt part of them vill die; and 
the reſt will only toll you on with Ex- 
WE | pecta- 
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pectations of their Growth, and yet will 
rarely prove vigorous and thriving Plants. 
This laſt Nurſery vill be of great Uſe 
to give new Beauties to your Gardens as 
6 Occaſion ſerves, or as your Fancy ſhall 
lead you to adorn it with ſeveral forts of 
Ever-green Hedges: Among which, 
none in my mind is to be compar'd to 
the Yew, which is (as I ſay) ſo tonſile, 
and grows ſo very thick and beautiful 
with clipping, and vithal bids defiance 
to the hardeſt Winters, that it is the beſt 
and moſt laſting Ornament in a Garden. 
'To make one in love with theſe Hedges, 
you need only take a walk either in Pa- 
radiſe or the Phyſick- Gardens at Oxford, 
where you are preſented with all that Art 
and Nature can do to make theſe thin 
, moſt agreeable to the Eye. Indeed, the 
Yew is a Plant that loves Uniformity, 
and is naturally apt to grow regular, 
and withal fo intire that it is no very dif- 
j cult matter to diſpoſe it either for Hed- 
| | ges or Pyramids. ca] 
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VLour Lollies will be beſt employed for 
Stocks to raiſe the ſeveral variegated ſorts 
by Grafting and Inoculation, which, 
tho! now common, are no inconſidera- 
ble Ornament to a Garden, making their 
beſt Shew, when all other rhings have 
loſt their Glory; eſpecially when they 
happen to be full of Red Berries, which 
make a molt pleaſing mixture with white, 
or yellow, and green Leaves. FR ne 
1 ought to tell you in this place, that 


Firts and Pines are to be raiſed from thoſe 


little Seeds taken out of their large Ap- 
ples, and they vill come up the firſt 
Year, and vill quickly make beautiful 
Trees, eſpecially in a cold Clay. Phi- 
lerea's and Pericanthia's will do beſt from 
Layers. And as for Vines and Figs, the 
Culture and Encreaſe of them is ſo eaſi- 
ly had from Layers and Suckers, that you 
need not give your ſelf any farther trou- 
ble about them. | art 
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H A p. v. 
Of PRUNIN G. 
TT is of all others the moſt impor- 
1 tant Concern of a Lover of a Gar- 
den, to know how to prune his Fruit- 
Trees ſeaſonably, and according to Art; 
that vhen he comes to examine them at 
the time of Fruit, he may find ſome- 
thing more than Leaves or Wood. And 
yet 1 can by no means think it ſo dif- 
ficult a matter to do, as Monſieur Quin: 
tinye vould make one believe, by his te- 
dious and enigmatical way of Writing 
on this Subject, which (as far as I can 
fee) has rather perplex d than inform d 
his Reader. I have had twenty Vears Ex- 
perience in this Matter; and if I can but 
ſpeak intelligibly, (as J hope I may) I 
queſtion not but to make others perform 
and practiſe as ſucceſsfully as] have done 
my ſelf. So great a deſire have I that 
the Love of Gardening may prevail, that 
it be not tired with great Charge ans 
itt 
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little Profit, but be rewarded with good 


as well as much Fruit! Now in the Eu- 
ſineſs of Pruning, it is a hard matter to 


ſpeak to all Caſes in exact Method, or 


in the Order of Time; I ſhall therefore 
firſt lay down ſome general Rules as the 
fix'd Laws whereby every one thould go- 
vern himſelf in the Management of his 
Fruit-Trees, either Dwarfs, or thoſe a- 
gainſt the Wall, and then proceed to 
ſome other particular Directions that 
ought to be well regarded for each par- 
ticular ſort, tho'ꝰ they have not ordina- 
rily been taken notice of, To which pur- 
pole it is to be obſerv d; | 
(1.) That the more the Branches of 
any Tree are carried Horizontally, the 
more apt and the better diſpoſed that 
Tree is to bear Fruit; and conſequently 
the more upright and perpendicular the 
Branches are led, the more diſpoſed that 
Tree is to encreaſe in Wood, and leſs in 
Fruit. | 
This is what I have long experienc'd 
to be true; and {as I conceive) the rea- 
| D ſon 
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| fon of it ſeems to be, That by bending 
down the Branches of a Tree from a 
Perpendicular to an Horizontal poſture, 
you thereby check the Sap, or free Cir- 
culation of it; (for that it doth circu- 
late, I ſhall ſhew you in another place) 
which Circulation when Nature performs 
moſt freely, tends to growth and en- 
creale in Wood; but when it any way 
ſuffers a check either by Art or by Ac- 
cident in the Body or Root, leſs vigo- 
rous and luxuriant Shoots are form'd, 

and conſequently more bearing Buds. 
(2.) As a Conſequence of the fore- 
going Propoſition, you are ever to take 
care to keep the middle of a Tree free 
from great Wood, or thick Branches; 
but as theſe encreaſe and grow upon you, 
cut them out intirely; there is no fear 
bur the place will be filled up again 
quickly with better and more fruitful 
Wood. In Dwarfs you are to keep all 
open, intirely free from Wood, leaving 
only Horizontal Branches: And in your 
Wall- Trees, if you do but take care to 
fur- 
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farniſh your Wall with Horizontal Branch- 
es, Nature will make an abundant pro- 
viſion for the middle; and therefore you 
muſt chuſe diſcreetly ſuch as are not over- 
vigorous Shoots, to furniſh you with bea- 
ring Branches; a defect of which, or 
the wanr of plenty of Blofloms in any 
Fruit- Free, is (generally ſpeaking) a Re- 
proach ro the Skilt of the Gardener. For 
tho he cannot command Fruit from Bloſ- 
ſoms, on the account of bad and 
unkind Seafons, and ſo cannot have it 
when he pleaſes, yet he may in a man- 
ner have it where he pleaſeth, and keep 
almoſt all parts of the Tree in a bearing 

ſtate, 
(3-) Another general Rule to be ob- 
ſerved is, to take care your Tree be nor 
over-full or crouded with Wood, no, not 
even with bearing Branches, as 1s too 
frequently ſeen in the management of 
Peaches, Nectorines, and Cherries. Na- 
ture cannot ſupply a ſufficient quantity 
of ſuitable Juiccs for them; and then the 
conſequence will be, that none of them 
| D 2 vil! 
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vill be well ſupply'd, but the Bloſſoms 
will either drop off, or the Fruit will 
dwindle to nothing. However, this is 
certain, that a convenient ſpace between 
one Branch and another is moſt proper ; 
a multitude and confuſion of Branches 
crouding one upon another, producing 
neither ſo much nor ſo good Fruit, So, 
croſſing one Branch over another is rec- 
kon'd very unſeemly, and is indeed contra- 
ry to the Rules of Art. But yet this 
is not to be thought ſo frightful a Sight, 
that ve muſt conſtantly avoid it, even 
to the ſuffering void Spaces and Barren- 
neſs in che Wall, which is a greater evil. 
A ſlender- bearing Branch may often well 
enough ſteal behind the main Body of 
the Tree, or ſome of its larger Branches, 
and not offend the Eye at all; but may 
gratifie the Taſte at the End of the Year. 
But ſtil this Practice muſt not be made 
too bold with, for fear of Confuſion. 
Laſtly, 1 ſhall only add for a general 
Rule, that all ſtrong. and vigorous 
Branches arc to be left longer than weak 


and 
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and feeble ones on the ſame Tree, con- 
ſequently the Branches of a ſickly Tree 
are to be pruned ſhorter, and fewer in 
number, than thoſe on a ſtrong health- 
ful Tree. Methinks I need not add that 
all Branches ſhooting directly forward 
from Trees groving againſt a Wall, are 
do be cut off cloſe to the Branch from 
whence they come; as alſo all Branches 
proceeding from the Knob, whereon the 
Stalk of a Pear grew, are to be intirely 
taken off; but not the Knob itſelf. Af- 
ter having given theſe general Directi- 
ons, I am perſwaded an ingenious Lo- 
ver of a Garden, by the help of ſome 
Obſervations that he muſt have made of 
his own, might manage the Buſineſs of 
Pruning with tolerable good ſucceſs: But 
becauſe there are ſome Peculiarities be- 
longing to the Management of almoſt e- 
very kind of Fruit-Tree, (ſuch, I now 
mean, as grow againſt a Wall) I ſhall 
ſpeak diſtinctly and particularly to each 
of them, what I have found by Experi- 
ence to be a good and ſafe Method of 
Pruning. 3 D 3 The 
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The VINE. 


I ſhall begin with the Vine, which of 
all others needs Pruning moſt; and tho 
it is the eaſieſt performed, yet (as far as 
my Obſervation has gone) it is leaſt un- 
derſtood. Our Climate is not ſo favou- 
rable, or the Sun over-bountiful of his Ri- 
pening Heats, but there is need of all the 
Care and che greateſt Art to cultivate and 
help Nature forward in bringing Grapes 
to any degree of Perfection in England. 
However, this is to be done moſt Years 
with ſome Diligence and Skill. We will 
then begin with the Vine, in the conditi- 
on it is commonly lefr in November ; 
which, if the Tree has any thing of 
Youth and Vigour, is confuſed and rui- 
nous enough, tho' it has been cate- 
fully managed the preceding Summer, 
rhe Vine putting out the moſt and the 
longeſt Shoots of any other Tree. At- 
ret therefore you have taken ſpecial notice 
of rhe Firſt and Third general Directi- 
ons already laid down, you muſt 1 
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this alſo pecyliar to the Vine, That the 
leſſer and weaker Shoots never bear any 
Fruit, and therefore muſt intirely be cut 
off, inaſmuch as they would only tend 
to weaken the Tree, in drawing away 
that Sap that ſhould go to nouriſh the 
Fruit-branches, which are thoſe of the 
moſt vigorous ſort; and therefore mult 
carefully be preſerved, leaving only 4 or 
Buds or Eyes of the laſt Year's Shoot; 
for if you ſhould leave more, they would 
only exhauſt the Sap in vain, the fiſt 
and ſecond Eyes only bearing Fruit, and 
ſometimes the third, from the extreme 
part of the Branch. Indeed, when a 
Vine has put forth a more than ordina- 
ry vigorous Shoot, and you. can carry it 
Horizontally into a void place, it will 
ſometimes bear in 5 or 6 of the extreme 
Eyes, and ſo may be left longer; but 
this is not ordinarily to be practis d. A 
Vine mult lie chinner of Wood than a- 
ny other Tree, therefore you mult care- 
fully view what old Wood may be in- 
tirely ſpared, and hoy you can conveni- 

a i D 4 ently 
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ently fill that Space with Neighbouring 


vigorous Shoots, ſtill oblerving every Year 
to preſerve the new Wood, and to cut out 
the old. This firſt Pruning of the Vine 
may be done at any time before Februa- 
ry; but later than that is not adviſeable, 
leſt it bleed in the Spring, which it will 
be very apt to do at thoſe places where 
you have cut off any thick Branches. 
There is alſo a ſecond and third Pru- 
ning to be performed on a Vine: The 


{ſecond is to be done about the middle of 


May, when the Bunches of Grapes are per- 
fectly formed, and the Branch has ſhot 
2 or 3 Foot long; then pinch off the 


Branch about fix Inches above the Fruit, 


and nail or-any way faſten it cloſe to the 
Wall, ſo that the Fruit may touch, if poſ- 
ſible. The fruitleſs Branches may be let 


alone to the third Pruning at Midſummer, 


when all muſt be re-examin'd; for then 
you are to unburthen the Vine of that 
multitude of luxuriant Branches it is apt 
to put forth, and to ſhorten them to a 


convenient length, to let in the Rays of 


the 


| 


| 
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the Sun towards Ripening the Fruit : 
Tho! you are to take notice, that it is 
not convenient to have the Fruit too much 
expoſed, for fear of cold Nights and Rains. 

A vigorous Vine will till require a 
fourth Pruning about Auguſt, when it 
will have ſhot out long Shoots from the 
extremity of the laſt Pruning; which 
therefore muſt be ſhortned again, and 
ſome of the Leaves diſcreetly pluck'd a- 
way from before the Fruit. 

There is a more than ordinary Neceſſi- 
ty for carefully minding and managing 
the Vine, becauſe all we can do is little 
enough to get ripe Fruit, eſpecially ſome 
Years, and on a bad Soil: But even 
with both thoſe Diſadvantages, with a 
little Diligence and timely Care, there 


has ſeldom been a Year bur I have had 
good Grapes, and moſt Years great Plen- 


ty. I have try d ſome Experiments for 
accelerating the Ripening of Grapes, as 
putting the Fruit in June into an empty 
Flask, and running the Branches upon 
the Tiles of the Houſe, or on a Slope- 
1 5 wall, 
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wall, but neither anſwer d my Expecta- 
tion. The Grapes indeed ripen d in the 
Flak rather ſooner, but then they were 
apt to be mouldy, for want of free Air, 
and had an inſipid Taſte; and the Slopes, 
tho' they admitted more of the Sun's 
Rays, yet they ſubjected the Fruit more 
to the Rains, Dews, and cold Nights, 
which (as far as I could ſee) overpower d 
the greater Bleſſing of the Sun, To fo 
little Purpoſe is it for Men of Theory 
* to philoſophize about theſe Matters, 
without having had ſome Experience and 
Knowledge in the Practice. 


The PEACH and NECTORINE, 


Both theſe require the ſame Cultnre 
and Management, and therefore I put 
them together; and if the general Rules 
already ad dovn be but carefully ob- 
ſerved, there vill not need much to be 
ſaid towards the Government and ſucceſs- 


A an Ingenious Author has done, who has wrote 4 Book in Quarto 
to ſhew in a Mathematical Way the great Advantage of Slope-Walls, 


put 
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put forth plenty of bearing Branches after 
the ſecond or third Vear of Planting, that 
you may eaſily make choice of thoſe that 
are and healthful. If theſe Trees 
make too much haſte to bear, that is a 
bad ſign of Weakneſs, and they muſt be 
managed accordingly, by plucking off all 
or moſt of the Bloſſoms or Fruit, and pru- 
ning ſhort. This is a very eaſie Manage- 
ment, all che Difficulty is, when a Peach is 
over-vigorous, for then Nature is apt to 
make great Confuſion, and it requires ſome 
Skill to know what to refule. You mult 
therefore be ſure what to chuſe, and to 
cut out what great Wood can convenient» 
ly be ſpared, and vhat remains mult be 
left the longer, ten or twelve Inches of 
the laſt Year's Shoot, not forgetting that 
in two or three Years it muſt be cut in- 
tirely out, when you can otherwiſe fur- 
niſn your Wall with ſmaller Wood. 
Fruit-bearing Branches, which are very 
eaſie to be known by their full and 
ſwelling Buds, are not generally to be 
laftered above five or {ix Inches. Theſe 
Wo 5 (as 
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(as I obſerved) are always of the weaker 
ſort, and of the preceding Year's Shoot. 
You muſt take care to cut out all 'dead 
Wood, and yellow ſapleſs Shoots; which 
that you may be ſure to do, it is good 
for this and other Reaſons to ſtay till the 
hard Froſts are over before you prune a 
Peach, which muſt be done with a ſharp 
Knife roo, otherwiſe Strings of the Bark 
vill be left behind; a Pen- knife indeed is 
moſt proper for the ſmall - bearing 
Branches. All Autumn Shoots mult be 
rejected as uſeleſs and unprofitable. When 
you have thus trim'd and form'd your 
Tree into Beauty and Order, , you have 
little elſe to do at it (except the thin- 
ning your young Fruit vhere more than 
two grow of a heap together) till Mid- 
ſummer, when you mult ſhorten the 
Shoots diſcreetly, and faſten them ta the 
Wall, no matter in what Order, becauſe 
that muſt be alter'd the next Pruning, 
only you muſt take care to let the Fruit 
ſee the Sun as ſoon as tis partly come to 
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its bigneſs, which will give it its proper 


beautiful Colour, and Maturity alſo. 
After vhat has been here ſaid, I can- 
not think it neceſſary to add any thing 


particularly vith reſpect to the Apricot, 
that requiring the ſame Management as 


the Peach, except that there is no Dan- 
ger of its bearing too ſoon, and that it 
is ſomething more apt to run into Wood, 
vhich therefore muſt be particularly con- 


ſider d, and guarded againſt. 
v4 The PEAR. 


There is.no Tree requires the exact 
and careful Obſervation of thoſe general 
Rules laid down, ſo much as the Pear, 
which in free and rich Soils is apt to be 
unruly and ungovernable, running alto- 
gether into Wood and luxuriant Branches. 
It is commonly too proud for a Wall; 
but yet for the ſake of that noble Fruit 


Which ſome Kinds produce by the Help 


of a Wall, it is worth while ro humble 
him and keep him in Order. For which 
purpoſe (beſides what has been already 

L | 7 ſaid) 
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ſaid) I ſometimes plaſh the moſt vigo- 
rous Branches, cutting them near the 
place from vhence they ſhoot, more than 
half through, which effectually checks 
its Vigour, and conſequently renders it 
more diſpoſed to make weaker Shoots, 
and form bearing Buds. This Method 
of Plaſhing is alſo of ſingular Uſe, when 
you would avoid Barrenneſs, and have 
only an awkard Branch to make uſe of 
to fall the Vacancy : For by this means 
you may reduce it to what Order you 
pleaſe, ſo as to anſwer your purpoſe, 
and reward you with Fruit. But you 
are to take notice that this is not to be 
practiſed on any Tree but the Pear and 
Plum; the Trial would be roo dangerous 
on the Peach or Apricot, becauſe rhey 
would be apt to put out Gum ar thoſe 
Places, and ſo endanger killing the whole 
Branch. | 
am aware that many recommend 
Grafting the Pear on a Quince ſtock, 
which indeed effectually cures too great 
Luxuriancy and Growth, and may for a 


time 
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time anſwer the Purpoſe of bearing quick- 
ly, (which therefore may make it worth 
while for them that have a great deal of 
Room to have ſome of theſe) but they 
are not long-liv'd, do not bear ſuch fair 
large Fruit, nor make ſuch handſome | 
regular Trees, as thoſe grafted on a Pear 
ſtock, which 1 therefore chuſe to recom - 
mend to all thoſe who have not room 
to try doubtful Experiments. 

You will eaſily diſtinguiſh the bearing 
Buds of a Pear-tree as ſoon as the Leaves 
are- off in November, which are much 
fuller and more ſwell'd than others; which 
is to be carefully minded, rhat you do 
not cut them off in your Pruning. All 
falſe Wood, or, as others call them, Wa- 
ter-(hoots are to be taken away, being 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their having Eyes 
at much greater diſtance than ordinary 
from one another: Theſe are found in 
moſt vigorous Trees, eſpecially Peaches. 
The Cock-{put is allo to be taken off, 
viz. the Extremity of the laſt Year's 
Pruning. It is to be managed as the 
Peach in the Summer. Ihbe 
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The F 1 G. 


As this Fruit is commonly little known, 


and leſs valued by any but thoſe who 
have Guſtum Eruditum (in Petroniuss 


Phraſe); ſo (as far as my Obſervation 
has gone) the Management of the Tree 
ſeems to be as little underſtood. For as 
I have hitherto given Directions for the 
right Pruning of other ſorts of Trees, 
ſo I muſt here direct and recommend 
the not Pruning at all. The nor under- 
ſtanding of which has, to my Know» 
ledge, been the occaſion of that Barren- 
neſs, ſo viſible in many Noblemen's and 
Gentlemen's Gardens. There is no Tree 
that doth generally produce more certain 
and plentiful Crops. than this, if it be 
rightly manag'd, or rather if you keep 
the Knife from it. 1 fer 
But when I ſay it muſt not bepruned, 
I only mean that its tender Branches are 
not to be ſhortned, as in other Trees; 
becauſe it is plain it puts forth its Fruit 
chiefly at the Extremities of the laſt Year's 
. Shoot, 
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Shoot, commonly at the three laſt Eyes; 
any part of vhich if you take away, you 
cut off and deſtroy ſo much Fruit. But 
yet this muſt not be ſuppos d to hinder 
you from taking out the great WOod 
entirely, to avoid Confuſion, and alſo 
to cut ſome of the veak ſmaller Shoots 
cloſe to the great Wood, theſe being of 
no Uſe but to exhauſt Sap. Whatever 
therefore you cut from the Fig, you mult 
do it as cloſe to the Root, or any great 
Wood as you can, and that no earlier 
than the latter end of March, for fear of 
Froſts and cold Rains: Only it is ad- 
viſeable to rack its beſt and biggeſt 
Branches cloſe ro the Wall in November, 
that they may be the better ſhelter'd from 
the extreme Froſts in the Winter. Be 
ſure to keep it free from Suckers, which 
this Tree is apt to put forth plentifully. 
And I think there need nothing farther 
to be ſaid for the Government of this 
Tree, if the three firſt General Rules be 
but obſerved as they ought. 


| Cherrics 
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Cherries and Plums tequire little Skill 
to-makethem bear againſt a Wall in al- 
moiſt any Soil, and therefore there needs 
nothing to be added to the general Ob- 
fervations laid down. I ſhall only take 
notice, before I conclude this Chapter, 
that both Winter ang. Summer Bon- 
Cretien Pears want more Room to ſpread 
and extend themſelves than any other; 
and therefore if you expect them to bear, 
you mult allow them Elbow -roοm and 
 Height-ro03 for if you ſhould.confine 
them by ſhott Pruning, they will grow 
Knotty, and full ot Mood without Fruit. 
I have myſelf ſeen the Summer Bun- Cre. 
tien, in the Garden of my worthy Friend 
Dr. Niolart, now Dean f Wincheſter, 
bear plenty of noble large Fruit, betwixs 
twenty and thirty Foot high. There 
alſo I have eaten excellent Figs, from 
praſperous Tree, even the ſame that aſ- 
forded ſome to King James I. near a 
Hundred Years. ago, as appears (I think) 
from a Memoraudam on the Wall. 
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F SS BREEBDY 
3 i | 
Of GRAFTING and INOGULATING. 
eſe two Operations in Garden» 
1 in are pretty Philoſophical Enter- 
cainments to a Lover of Curioſities in 
Att and Nature; and therefore, tho 
they have been fully tteated of by others, 
yet becauſe rhey make up ſo great a part 
of a Gardener's Diverſton and Pleaſure at 
two ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, I ſhall 
deſcribe and explain the Method of per- 
fotming both diſtinctly, that this ſmall 
Treatiſe may not be thought defedive in 
{oconfiderable a Point. 
There are ſeveral ways of Grafting, but 
Fall mention only two, that I chink 
molt proper to the ſeveral Kinds of Trees. 
The fitſt is that common way of Slit- 
graftitig, which is perfortned on Pear, 
Cherry, and Plum-ſtocks, eſpecially if 
they are o any bigneis; by firft chuſing 
a ſmeoth Place in the Stock where you 
would graft, cutting the Head off flops- 
ä 1 


viſe; 
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viſe; then even the Top of the Slope 
FHorizontally with your Knife, makin 
a Slit down the middle of the Stock if 
creetly with a ſtrong Knife, or otherwiſe; 
then prepare your Scion taken from a vi- 
gorous Shoot of the foregoing Year, ſlo- 
ping it on each fide from a Bud or Eye, 
ſo that it may conform it {elf to the 
Slit in the Stock, the Bark of Scion and 
Stock cloſing exactly. Let it be daub'd 
pretty thick over vith Clay temper d 
with ſhort Hay, taking care not to di- 
ſturb the Scion, vhich muſt not be left 
vith above three or four Eyes above the 
Stock. The other way is much prefera- 
ble ro this, but can ordinarily be per- 
form'd only on Apples and Hollies, the 
Bark in others not handſomely parting 
from the Wood, as it muſt. The vay is to 
cut off the Head of the Stock {lope-wile, 
&c. as before, and inſtead. of. ſlitting 
the Stock, {lit only the Bark a little above 
an Inch on the back-ſide. of the Slope; 
then prepare your Scion made with a 


flat Slope about an Inch long ending on 
2 1 — 


a Point, and begun from the back - ſide 
of an Eye; but becauſe it may diſturb 
the thin end of the Scion to raiſe the 
Bark of the Stock, where you made the 
Slit, get any other piece of {ſmooth Wood 
cut ſlope-wiſe as the Scion, and thruſt it 
down betwixt the Wood and the Bark; 
which you will find readily to part, and 
then put in your Scion ready prepared, 
the Top of the Slope being thruſt as lo- 
as the Top-ſurface of the Stock. Clay 
it over as before, and leave as many 
Eyes. This I find to be almoſt a never- 
failing way for Apples and Hollies; and 
I prefer it to the other, becauſe it doth 
not give ſo grievous a Wound to the 
Stock by ſlitting it, which ſometimes 
proves fatal. Beſides, in this laſt way the 
Scion does much ſooner heal over and 
cover the Stock, whereby the Union is 
entirely —— 180 — | e 5 
The firſt Operation muſt be perform'd 
on Pears, — and Plums, the lat - 
ter end of February or beginning of March, 
but Hollies and Apples muſt not be 
977; _Hag grafted 
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rafted till the beginning of April; it is 
— yes on Lion be cut off 
a Fortnight or three Weeks before you. 
uſe them, and laid in the Shade. 
But notwithſtanding both theſe Ways 
may prove ſafe and proper Methods for 
propagating thoſe ſeveral kinds of Fruits, 
yer 1 much rather prefer, and; therefote 
recommend that other Operatien called, 
Inoculation or Budding, the Method of; 
which 1 ſhall now deſcribe? Cut off a 
vigorous Sboat from a Tree yen would: 
propagate any time a Manth | bytore,. or 
4 Month after Midſummer; then chuls: 
out a ſmooth Plage in your Stock (Which! 
mould not be of above three r four; 
Years. growth) making a downgight 
an Inch long, and another creſe-wile at 
the bottam df that, to give way to th 
opening the Bark. Then wich your 
Penknife (not toe ſharp at the paint) 
lenſen gently the Bark from ihe Wood 
an both ſides, beginning at the hottem; 
Renn 
5 * 
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cho afoteſaid vigorous Shoot, which muſt 
be cut off with a ſharp Penknife,. en- 
tring pretty into the Wood, as 
—— 2 the Bud to the 
langtk of the flit in the Stock as near as 
you can gueſs. After the Bud- is thus 
cut off with the point of the Penknife 
and your Thumb, take out the voody 
pare of the Bud; and if in doing chis 
the very Bys of the Bud come out, and 
leave a- deep Hole, throw it away, and 

take another. Then put this Bud in be- 
tween the Bark and the Wood of the 
Stock ati the croſs- flit already opened, 
leading it upward by the Stalk where the 
Leaf grew, till it exactly cloſes: Then 
dind it about vith coarſe voollen Yarn, 
the better to make all parts of it cloſe 
enactly, chat the Bud may incorporate ite 
ſelf with the Stock, vhich it vill: do in 
thuee wech time, when you muſt loo- 
ſer the "Yarn, that it do not pall the 
place too much,; as it will be apt to do 
in a-vigorous Stock. This Operation is 
beſt perform d in a e der =. 


| Even - | 
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Evening; and you are to obſerve, the 
quicker it is done, the better it will ſuc- 
ceed. For tho' a pretty many words 
are neceſſary to deſcribe the Method of 
doing it, yet after a little Practice, and 
that you are become ready at the vork, 
thirty Inoculations may be done in an 
Hour: But you may take notice, that it 
is convenient to put in tvo or three Buds 
into one Stock, eſpecially Peaches and 
Nectorines, that you may have the bet- 
ter hazard of having one Hit, vhich is 
p an bratinindl hs wee: 
Peaches, and Nectorines, and Apricots 
are not to be raiſed any other vay but 
by Inoculation; and as for Pears, Cher- 
ries, Hollies and Plums, tho (as l have 
ſhewn; you) they may be Grafted, yet I 
prefer Inoculating them, for theſe follow - 


| 0 24 * „ 4 g 4 1 
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Ii] Becauſe it is the 
zardous way; nay, if the Stock be but 
a never - failing vay; for by putting in 

two or three Buds into one Stock, it oy 
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ſeldom ſo happen but one of them will 
hit, and that's enough; whereas in Graf- 
ting you are forcd to make a dangerous 
Experiment, by cutting off the Head of 
the Stock; and if the Scion do not take, 
the geaſon is loſt, and your Stock maim- 
ed. i © Gb 0 | 1 | l 
2.) I prefer Inoculation, becauſe it 
may be. performed by any Gentleman 
himſelf, with: more Pleaſure and leſs dan- 
ger to his Health. It requires no daub- 
ing vith Clay, only a Penknife and a 
little voollen Yarn, which are both por- 
table, and therefore always ready to be 
made uſe of, whenever: his Meditations 
ſhall- give way to his Pleaſure. | Beſides, 
this Operation is perform'd in Summer 
and warm Weather, when it is healthful as 
well as pleaſant: to be buſted in a Garden 
with; ſome ſuch little Amuſement. Where 
as the ſeaſon of Grafting is in the Spring, 
vhen there is more Danger of taking 
Gold in a Nurſery, where you muſt ex- 
pect wet Feet and dirty Hands. 
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Lal, if you begin to bud in June, 
ind you ſind it dath-notſucceed; (as you! 
ads in three Weeks) you may make 
2 yer Attempr the mul Year on tho 
GmeStock, andithar wich very good Suc- 
ceſs: For in ſome caſes! a Diſappoints 
ment is very undeſirable z as when you 
mould change the kind of Ftuit on a 
Stock — 1 a Wall, the foqner you 
End is compals'd, thachette n. 
However, if — 
upon large Stocks, you muſt be- content 
to graft, becauſe vhen the Bark is be- 
come thick and ſtubborn, it vill nat 
readily patt, nor ſo handfornely-cloſe up- 
on the Bud. But if whe — 
to miſs (as lit vill be very apt todo in large 
Stocks, it you do not take care to _ 
a laading Branch to carry up the Sap 
—— — Fx — [thoſs 
fender Shoots. which ſhall be made near 
the Graſting- place vill doe right welbits 


inuculate on, une oven | in tho 
ſame Vear. £2 P% JST Doc 
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The Cherry, Plum, and Pear, but eſpe- 
cially the latter, if the Stocks be any thing 
vigorous, almoſt never fail to anſwer your 
Expectations in Budding; and there is 
one more Advantage here, above vhat 
can be had in Grafting with reſpe& 
to the Plum, viz. That you may ino- 
culate pretty ſurely any Plum on a Dam- 
ſon, or Wild- Plum-ſtock, which yet 
will be ſure to fail you if you Graft on 
it. But yet this General Rule is always 
to be regarded, vith reſpect not only 
to this, but all other Stocks; that tis a 
vain, Expectation to hope far Succels if 
the Sap do not run well (as we ſay that 
is, if the Bark will not readily be perſua» 
2 to part from the Wood of the Stock 
hy the help of the Penk niſe. * 
No ſort of Fruit is more untoward, 
and mare apt to deceive you in Budding 
than the Apple, becauſe the Bark is not 
ſo ready to part as in other Fruit. Vet 
have my ſelf practis d it ſeveral times 
With Succeſs on vigorous Shoots put forth 
neas the Place where the Graft failed. 


Any 
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Any time between the beginning of 
June and the latter end of Auguſt, Al- 
lowance being made for different Seaſons, 
you may Inoculate moſt Trees; nay, 1 
have ſeveral times Inoculated Pears in 
September with good Succeſs. But it 
muſt be taken norice of, that the Branch 
or Shoot which you make choice. of for 
Buds ro inoculate with, muſt not lie by 
any time (as in Grafting) but mult be 
immediately made uſe of, as before di- 
Maa: bog. ow *obrogas ad-9n 
Ihe ſeveral Kinds of Oranges, Le- 
mons, 'ſtrip'd Philarea's' and ſeſſamines, 
are to be propagated by Inoculation. 


4 


- 


And now I mention the Jeffamine, I 


cannot but take notice to you what a 
noble Demonſtration, the yellow ſtrip'd 
Fffamine has afforded us, of the as cer- 
tain Circulation of the Sap in à Tree, 
28 of the Blood in the Body of an Ani- 
mal; which matter, altho it has been 
bellen d by ſome, yet it has been denied 
By others. And therefore becauſe it has 
not as) yet (as far as I can learn) been 


* 
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brought to any Certainty or Demonſtta- 
tion, I ſhall here relate the Means of this 
noble Diſcovery by virtue of Inoculation. 
-- Suppoſe a plain jeſſamine Tree, ſpread- 
ing itlelf into two or three Branches from 
one common Stem near the Root. Into 
any one of theſe Branches in Auguſt ino- 
culate a Bud taken from a yellow ſtrip d 
Jeſſamine, where it is to abide all Win- 
ter; and in the Summer, when the Tree 
begins to make its Shoots, you will find 
here and there ſome Leaves ting d with 
Yellow, even on the other Branches not 
inoculated, till by degrees in ſucceeding 
Years the whole Tree, even the very 
Wood of all the tender Branches, © ſhall 
be moſt beautifully ſtrip d and dy'd with 
Yellow and Green intermix'd. It is not 
material wherher you cut off the Branch 
above the Inoculation to make the Bud 
itſelf ſnoot; for it vill have the lame 
Effect of tinging by degrees all the Sap 
of the Tree, as it paſſes by or through 
this Bud, and communicating its Virtue 
to the moſt diſtant and oppoſite . 
3 0 
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cho' the Bud it ſelf ſhould not ſhoot out. 
Nay 1 have my ſelf fevcral times experi- 
enc'd that if the Bud do but live two of 
three Months, and after that happen to 
die, or be wounded by any Accident, 
yet even in that little time it will have 
communicated irs Virtue to the whole 
Sap, and the Tree will become entirely 
ſtrip d. This Diſcovery undoubtedly 
ptoves the Circulation of the Sap, N E. P. 
WVWhat farther Uſes and Obſervarions 
may be made from hence, I leave to o- 
ther Philoſophical Genius's and curious 
— into Vegetable Nature; and 
ſhalf only add to this Chapter, that when 
you find in the Spring, or the time vhen 
the Tree begins to ſhoor, your Inocula- 
tion takes, and the Bud looks greem and 
freſh, you muſt not forget in all caſes 
(except this of the ſtrip'd Jeſſaminey co 
cut off the Head of the Stock flopewile 
about an Inch above the Bud, the'flope 
ending on that fide where the Bud is. It 
may not be amiſs alſo to add, that where 
you put in more than one Bud, it is not 
— con- 


1 
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convenient to place them juſt one aboye 
another, bub fudewile. 215394 
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CHAP. VII. 


Concerning the proper Diſpoſition of Trees 
againſt a Wall; the beſt Kinds of each; 


- their Order, and Time of Ripening. ' - 


P. ſpeaking to theſe ſeveral Points, 
there are great Allowances to be made 
for the great variety and difference of 
Soil, Aich as to the ripening. and per- 
fecting of Fruit has more in it than moſt 
People arc aware of. For I queſtion not 
but a good Soil, viz. a rich, deep, ſandy, 
mir d Earth, in fifty four — La- 
titude, will do more towards acceleratiag 
the Ripening the beſt Fruit, than a bad 
one, wiz. a ſtiff cold Clay, will do in 
hifry | one. And ſo a North weſt Wall 
in an extraordinary good Soil vill do as 
well. for a Buree or a Vine, as a South- 
wilh Wall will do for the ſame in a bad 


One 
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one in equal Degrees of Latitude. The 
Rules therefore that I ſhould lay down 
muſt be calculated for the common State 
and Condition of moſt Places in England, 
which generally want all the Advantages 
that Art can give them to Ripen the beſt 
and lateſt Fruit. Moſt that know any 
thing of Gardening can tell, chat a Peach, 
an Apricot, and a Vine are to be ſet a- 
gainſt their beſt Walls; but as for Figs 
and Pears, tho of the beſt French ſort, 
they ate ordinarily crouded into any Cor- 
ner, or againſt a North-eaſt or North- 
weſt Wall ; whereas in truth many of 
them deſerve the very beſt Place in the 
Garden, eſpecially in ſuch a Garden as 
lies upon the moiſt Clay, which yet 
may be made, by the Directions already 
laid down, Chap. 1. agreeable enough 
to the beft Pears, Figs, and Plums. And 
truly thoſe who have the Misfortune of a 
cold Soil, I cannot bur adviſe not to ſtrive 
too much againſt Nature, in aiming to 
have the late Frontiniack Grapes, or the 
cChoiceſt Peaches, eſpecially if they lie 
510 open 
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open and unguarded from the cold Winds, 
their Expectations will be quickly tired 
with watry, unripe Fruit; whereas if they 
did but ſuit their Soil with proper kinds, 
they might be rewarded with ſomeching 
good: For I am of Sir William Temple's 
Mind, that a good Plum is much better 
than a bad Peach. | | 

As to an exact and proper Catalogue of 
the beſt kinds of the 57 forts of Fruit, 
no other can be expected than hat the 
Author moſt approves of himſelf, vho, 
in this caſe, can be ſuppoſed to act no 
otherwiſe than is common vith a Phyſi- 
cian as to his general Rules and Ditecti- 
ons in Diet for preſerving Health, vix. 
to preſcribe what he loves himſelf. If 
then there is not found in this ſmall Ca- 
talogue (ſuited to the Garden and Perſons 
deſigned) that particular favourite Sort 
vhich ſome perlons may expect, let it 
not be concluded that all others but 
what are here named are condemned as 
naughr; but rather that it is thought ad- 
viſcable not to perplex a Lover of Fruit 
\ F with 
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one in equal Degrees of Latitude. © The 
Rules therefore that I ſhould lay -down 
mult be calculated for the common State 
and Condition of moſt Places in England, 
which generally want all the Advantages 
that Art can give them to Ripen the beſt 
and” lateſt Fruit. Moſt" that know any 
thing of Gardening can tell, that a Peach, 
an Apricot, and a Vine are to be ſet a- 
gainſt their beſt Walls; but as for Figs 
and Pears, tho' of the beſt French ſort, 
they ate ordinarily crouded into any Cor- 
ner, or againſt a North eaſt or North- 
weſt Wall ; whereas in truth many of 
them deſerve the very beſt Place in the 
Garden, eſpecially in ſuch à Garden as 
lies upon the moiſt Clay, which yet 
may be made, by the Directions already 
laid down, Chap. 1. agreeable enough 
to the beft Pears, Figs, and Plums. And 
truly thoſe who have the Misfortune of a 
cold Soil, I cannot but adviſe not to ſtrive 
too much againſt Nature, in aiming to 
have the late Frontiniack Grapes, or the 
choiceſt Peaches, eſpecially if they lie 
510 open 
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open and unguarded from the cold Winds, 
their Expectations will be quickly tired 
with watry, unripe Fruit; whereas if they 
did but ſuit their Soil with proper kinds, 
they might be rewarded with ſomething 
good : For I am of Sir William Temple's 
Mind, that a good Plum is much better 
than a bad Peach. | 

As to an exact and proper Catalogue of 
the beſt kinds of the 5 70 forts of Fruit, 
no other can be expected than vhat thie 
Author moſt approves of himſelf, who, 
in this caſe, can be ſuppoſed to act no 
otherwiſe than is common vith a Phyſi- 
cian as to his general Rules and DireCti- 
ons in Diet for preſerving Health, vix. 
to preſcribe vhat he loves himſelf. If 
then there is not found in this ſmall Ca- 
talogue (ſuited to the Garden and Perſons 
deſigned) that particular favourite Sort 
vhich ſome perlons may expect, let it 
not be concluded that all others but 
what are here named are condemned as 
naughr; but rather that it is thought ad- 
viſcable not to perplex a Lover of Fruit 
5 with 
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with an unneceſſary number and variety 
of ſorts; when he has room only for a 
few good ones of cach Kind, He that 
has room, and would encreaſe his Col- 
lection, may have recourſe to Monſieur 
Quintinye, or to the Abridgement by 
Mr. London and Wiſe, and he will quick- 
ly have his Curioſity ſatisfied. In the 
mean time I ſhall ſatisfie my ſelf with 
ſuch a Collection as ſeems molt proper 
and ſuitable to the Garden I am BET 
ſing. But before I begin it, I ought to 
ſay thus much firſt, That it muſt not be 
thought ſtrange, if ſometimes the Fruit 
here recommended do not anſver, but 
prove vatry and inſipid, there being a 
certain agreeableneſs of Soil peculiar to 
almoſt every kind of Fruit; at leaſt thus 
much is certain, that a good ſort of Fruit . 
may prove bad in ſuch a Soil as will W- 
make another good fort excellent in its 
kind; and the beſt Peaches may prove 
bad, vhere Pears and Apricots will ex- 
cel; neither ought we too haſtily to con- 
clude and give judgment againſt what may 


only 
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only prove bad from an unkind Seaſon. 
But when-it is found by Experience that 
the Soil and the Kind do not agree, the 
beſt way is to loſe no more time, but 
either — for his place, ot al. 
ter the ſort by Inoculation, which is very 
eafie and quickly to be done, if the Stocks 
be good, and not too big ſe 
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The beſt Peaches to be olanted 4 a oainſt 
a South-Wall, (or inclinjng to 1 Eaſt 
or Weſt) as follow i in the Order of their 


Ripening : 0 
e. 


The White Magdalene, mine of Au- 
The Minion, 

The Right Old Newington, Fon | 
The Chevrenx, © $8 wg 
The Admirable, Middle of l 


The Niver, en age 
The Red Roman lus of 2 
| Nectorine, ber. 


0 * bo , 
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Apricots why do | og Eaſt and 8 

Walls. | 
Ripe. | 

The Maſculine Apricot, Middle of June. 

The Orange Apricot, Middle of July. 


Figs muſt be planted againſt a Sourh- 
Eaſt or South-Weſt Wall. Only two. 
ſorts good, 

The White Fig, 

The long Purple Fig, 


Jena of 222 


A Catalogue of the beſt French "Tk 
that require the beſt Wall and Aſpect you 
can give them, and vill not be ripe. till 
ſome time after ey are gathered. 


| G Ripe. 
| The Summer Bon Cre- Beginning of 
tien, 2 September. 
The Burce du Roy, End of Sept. 
The Verte - Longue, | ., Offob. 
The St. Germain, Novemb. 
The Spaniſh Bon Cretien, Novemb. 
The Ambret, | Diecemb. 
Colmar, | 8 Decemb. 


Chryſan, 


* 
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Chryſan. Decemb. 
The. Winter Bon- Cretien, March. 


Some * good Pears that will do 
on North-Eaſt or North-Weſt Walls; 
The Orange Bergamot, 

The St. Katherine, 0 
The Rouſellet, 4 10 toy 
The Black Pear of Worceſter, r 

The Pound Pear, > ; & 5 


Se premb, 


TI peculiarly good for . 
The Svan's Fog, | Nulli ſecundum] Offob. 
The Bergamot, vet well known in 
The Windſor, Rngland, 


The foregoing ſorts, ee * 
North-Eaſt and North-Weſt Walls, - will 
alſo do vell for Dwarfs, if occaſion be; 
as there are alſo. many other ſoxts might 
be added: but needleſs Varieties I recg m. 

mend not. 
It is very adviſcable to plant i. in lch 
Places as are moſt expoſed to Comere and 
N. Ggers, 
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Goers,- thoſe Kinds of Winter- Pears that 
are hard and udpalatable, whilſt they are 
on the Tree; otherwiſe the Owner will 
reap little elle but Diſappointment and 
Vexation. That fide of the Houſe, or 
indeed any of the Out- houſes, which is 
expoſed to the South, vill do ſingularly 
vell for the Ambret, the St. Germain's, 
but eſpecially for any of the Bon Cretiens, 
(except the Summer, which is too tempt- 
ing) theſe loving room and height; and 
as delicious Fruit as they are, will not a- 
bide to be taſted a ſecond time when new- 
ly raken from the Tree. The Winter 
Bon Chetien is remarkable for keeping 
longeſt, and all the forts of them are as 
remarkable for anſwering fo well the Pur- 
port of their Name Bon Cretiey, or Good 
chriſian, Sound at Heart; (the right 
ſort alas! hard to be met with) for as 
in time they begin to decay and tot in 
the outward parts or pulp, ſo it is ob- 
ſerv'd that the Core or Heatt continues 


generally ſound to the laſt. 
There 
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There are ſeveral forts of Grapes, and 
moſt of them in ſome good Years will 
ripen in England; but I think the white 
Muſcadine and the black Cluſter Grape 
are the only ſorts that one may depend 
upon to have ſome pretty good almoſt 
any Year. I need not ſay that all of them 
expect the belt Wall and Aſpect we ean 
give them, to help them to that Matu- 
rity and dulcedinous Juice vhich make 
it either pleaſant or ſafe to eat them in 
any quantity. But let the Wall or A- 
ſpect be never ſo good, yet I mult re- 
peat it, that if it lie open and expos d, 
withour any break of Hills or Wood at 
a diſtance, you will certainly be deceiv'd 
in your expectations of good Fruit. 
Tbe white Raifin- Grape, admirable 
for Tarts, where there is room enough. 

There are alſo a great variety of Ptums, 
and ſore of them ſo good as to deſerve 
the beſt Walls, as the blue and white Per- 
drigons and Imperial Plums; but ſuch as 
follow are thoſe l recommend for Dwarts, 

F 4 Stan- 
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Standards, or North-Eaſt and Nor; Veſt 
Walls: 


The Orleans, ö 5 


_ The Muſcle, 
The Queen- Mother, > Plums. 
The Damaſcene, ( 
The Violet, 
Fothering, a good Bearer, fine Plum. 
Perdrigon, blue and white, very good. 
Le Royal, the beſt Plum that grovs; 
but a bad Bearer. 
Drop of Gold, a yellow Ruſſert, good. 
The white, Bonum Magnum, & for Ba- 
The Pear- Plum, J king. 
The Damſon every one knows to be 
good, and it is to be raiſed from the 
Stone, or by Suckers without grafting, 
beſt a Standard. There are many other 
good forts which I mention not, becauſe 
they are generally. idle ill Bearers. 
Moſt Cherries will do on Dwarfs or 


Standards, bur are mended W a Wall: 


As, 


| The 
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The Orleans or Bloody o +. 4 or Veſt 
Heart, ©: Walls * 
The May-Duke, od; 


The Morella on a North Wall. 

But the Common Flemiſh is quite 
ſpail'd againſt a Wall. Ieel sch 360 
lt vill be neceſſary before - I conclude 
this Chapter to add, That the time of 
Fruit's Ripening is very different in dif- 
ferent Years ; and tho' I have fix d the 
general time, yet it muſt not be von- 
der'd at if a bad Year make ſome Fruit, 
eſpecially Winter- Pears, a Month or two. 


later before they come to their Maturity 


only 1 have obſerved, when they much 
exceed their uſual time of Ripening, they 
are never ſo good, and have not their 
true rich Taſte. 6 Ru off 
N. B. When it is adviſed here to plant 
ſuch a. Tree againſt a South Wall, if that 
Wall happen to decline ſome few De- 
grees to the Eaſt or Weſt it is never the 
worſe, but altogether as good, provided 
the Declination be not above fifteen or 
7/06 > 


certain in experience, that an Eaſt Wall 
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twenty en becauſe in that Caſe the 
Wall vould 


uld enjoy the ſame Time, and as 


many Hours of Sun-ſhine ; But when I 


fay an Eaſt and Weſt Wall will do for 
am Apricot, tis ſuppoſed that there is 
not the leaſt Declination towards the 


North; for that vould vholly defeat the 


Deſign and Expectation of the Planter; 
ſo that if it have any Declination, it 
wete to be wiſh'd it had it toward the 
South. 

N. B. An Eaſt Aſpect is better for all 
ſorts of Fruit than a Veſt; not that it 
can be ſuppoſed to have more Hours of 
dun · nine; but becauſe the early Rays of 
the Sun take off thofe cold Devs which 
are apt to fall and hang upon Fruit in 
the Night, which in the Caſe of a Weſt 
Wall are not taken off till later in the 
Day, and conſequently the Fruit is more 
ſubject to be chill d. Whether this will 
be thought a good Reaſon or the only 
Reaſon 1 cannot tell; but thus much is 


"M3 
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is better and kinder for all Fruit than a 
Welt ; and I cannot eaſily be brought 
to believe that there are any peculiar in- 
herent Virtues and Qualities in the Eaſtern 
Rays of the Sun that ſhould cauſe this 
difference in Vegetation. 

N. B. I have ſaid nothing about the 
— and Culture of Rasberries, 
Strawberries, Gooſeberries and Corants, 
becauſe little Skill is required, beſides 
this one Rule, that they are not to ſtand 
too long in a place, nor above four or 
five Years before they be rene ved, eſpe- 
cially Strawbetries, which muſt be kept 
clear from Runners all the time of their 
Bearing, at. 
N. B. It is of very miſchievous, if not 
dangerous Conſequence, to let Roſemary 
grow too near any of your Fruit- Trees, 
eſpecially if they be young; for that will 
not fail to rob them of ſo much of their 
proper Nouriſhment, as that they vill be 
infallibly weaken'd, if not in danger of 


being kill, 
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Have now gone over. ſome of the 
| moſt conſiderable Particulars relating 
to the Art of Gardeniug, and (I hope) 
not mal à propos. Thus much, ar leaſt, 
I have endeavoured, To ſpeak. intelligi- 
bly, to lay down. my Rules and Obſer- 
vations in a tolerable Method, and to a- 
void unneceſſary Prolixity: All vhich 1 
have conſtantly had in my Eye, chat 1 
might in ſome degree attain the End 1 
aim at, ig. To make thoſe Perſons 
| (eſpecially, thoſe of my own Order who 
may not have had ſo much Experience 
in this particular Science, in love with 
ſo innocent, ſo agreeable, and ſo ptoli- 
table a Diyerſion. alk ary ae 
I might have added (as, ſome others 
have done) a Chapter about the ſeveral 
Diſeaſes which the different ſorts of Trees 
are ſubject to; but except a proper Re- 
medy were alſo added, it is to little pur- 


poſe 
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poſe” to mention the Diſaaſe: And as 
far as my Obſervation has gone, I plain- 
ly perceive moſt ate incurable, and there- 
fore have always choſe to have recourſe 
to my Nurſery for another to put in the 
place. The Gum and Canker are plainly 


incurable, and the part affected muſt be 


cut off, except there remain a ſound part 
ſufficient to convey the Sap: Wet cold 
Soils are moſt ſubject to theſe ; and there 
fore in ſuch Caſe, the beſt preventing 
Phyſick you can give, is to plant high. 
Moſs ſhou'd be carefully rubb'd off with 
the back of a Knife or piece of Hair- 
cloth, after a Showre of Rain. 
Becauſe both Graſs and Gravel-walks 
are ſo much the Ornament and Beau 
of a Garden, and do afford ſo conſide- 
rable a Pleaſure to a thoughtful, contem- 
plative Perſon, I cannot but here inſert 
a ſpeedy effectual Method of deſtroying 
Worms, thoſe filthy Annoyers and Spoil- 
ers of the Beauty of all Walks. 
At any time in Autumn fill a Ciſtern 


or any large Trough with Water, put- 


ting 
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a a Fortnight or Three Weeks; in which 


Bitterneſs, that if you pour gently aſmall 


ting thereinto a large _ of Wal- 
nut-Leaves, where ler them ſteep ar leaſt 


time the Water will have received ſuch a 


quatitity of it on ſuch places as are moſt 
annoyed with Worms, by that time the 
Water can be ſuppoſed to reach them, 
you vill find the Worms hurrying in 
great Confuſion out of their Holes, ſo 
as to crawl in great plenty under your 
Feet upon the Ground, vhere they may 
be gather d up and thrown away. They 
may indeed be taken by a Candle and 
Lantern in a Summer's Evening after 
Rain; but this may be practiſed at any 
time in the Day vith pleaſure, and it 
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vill certainly deſtroy them, if it be but 


carefully practiſed and repeated: Only 


be ſure to put Walnut- Leaves enough, 


that the Water be very bitter, otherwiſe 
it will do no good, 

It is very convenient to have ſuch 2 
large Ciſtern or Srone-Trough as I here 
ſpeak of, as for the foregoing Uſe, ſo alſo 


for 
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for a Treaſury of Rain Water, wherewith 
to refreſh your Flowers and new-planted 
Trees in the Droughts of April and June. 
And for this Reaſon it ſhould be fix'd 
under ſuch Parts of the Houſe. where the 
greateſt plenty of Rain-water is made 
to. deſcend, where alſo it will be found 
to be not a little ſerviceable to the Fa- 
mily in the Winter. And if it ſhall be 
thought difficult (as indeed it is) to pro- 
cure ſuch a ſort of Stone as vill indure 
the hard Froſts in the Winter; as a Re- 
medy for this, I my ſelf made an Expe- 
riment upon a very brittle Stone-Trough, 
' which the Maſon himſelf told me would 
not endure the Froſt, and it ſucceeded 
according ro my Expectations. I uſed ir 
for ſalting Meat in the Houſe for two 
or three Months, till IL thought it was 
chroughly ſoak d with Brine, and then 
ſer it / abroad, and it has already endured 
ſix Winters, and defied: even the great 
Froſts in 1708. i 

N. B. I have faid nothing concerning 
Apples, becauſe they are generally Stan- 
| OF Do» NG 
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84 The Pleaſure and Profit ; 8c. 
dards, and require little Art to manage 
them ; and if they are Dwarfs, muſt be 
ordered as Pears. It would be endleſs to 
mention the beſt Kinds; For thoſe are the 
Beſt, that are beſt and moſt proſperous 
in that particular Soil and Place: each 
County having commonly its known 
and peculiar ſort of Apple, which they 
cali Beſt, which would not, it may be, 
prove belt in another. 
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SECOND PART || 
OFT HE --: 
ART of GARDENING 


Containing ſeveral New Exran rd 
and Curious OBSERVATIONS relating 
to FRUITI-TR RES: 


, a New Mernop of building | 
Walls with Horizontal Shelters. 1 


—— 


| 
Illuftrared with Copper Plates: 1 
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— E quid noviſti rectius iſtis, | | 
Candidus i Fr tg ; fi non, his utere mecum. Hor. 


By FOHN LAURENCES, MAX“ 
Rector of — in Northamptonſhire.” | 
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To which is added by way of APPENDIX, A new. and | 3 
familiar way to find a moſt exact Meridian Line by the 
Pole - Star; whereby Gentlemen may know the true 3 
ings of their Houſes and Garden Walls, and regulate their 
Clocks and Watches, Ec. By Edward Laurence, 8 
to the Author of this Book. gi 
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nE Encouragement and favou- 
rable Reception which my 


World, makes here engage 
ſecond time on hd — Subject, and 
venture 10 enlarge on ſome Experiments 
and Obſervations, which the Nature of 


that intended ſport E ſay e me * 


ly juſt to touch upon. 
I as afraid of engaging 700 for at 


firſt, left I fhould not be able to make an 
honourable Retreat : But ſince the Gentle- 
men as well as Cle 
to accept and like what I have delivered 
in a "Ow and familiar mee and 

A 3 | 


former Treatiſe of Garden- 
ing mw met with in = 


„ have been"pleas'd 


baue 


| 
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Principle within him, it is of "great 
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have generally honoured- it ſo far ar 10 
complain only of its Brevity; Decency 
and good Manners oblige me to remove 
thoſe Complaints, and to addreſs my ſelf 
now to the Gentlemen, as I have alrea- 
dy done to thoſe of my own Order, per- 
ſuading them alſo to love a Garden by 
the ſame two powerful Motives of Plea- 
ſure and Profit. | 

The Apology for engaging in theſe 
Matters as a Clergyman, I will not re- 
peat, becauſe it hath been very kindly ad- 
mitted: Neither indeed do 1 look upon 
this Science ſo remote from the Buſineſs 
of a Clerg yman, as is generally thought. 
It is 4 mix d Subject ; and the Moral is, 
as it were, interwoven with the vegeta- 
ble World. Man having an aitive, bu- 


Conſequence what. fort. of Entertainment 
and Exerciſe of - the Mind he chaoſeth ; 
for, according to that Choice, he either 
dignifies or diſhonours his Nature. 
It is no ſmall Felicity to 4 Man, 


"hen bis Pleaſure tends alſo to his Per- 


fection: 


2 


The PREFACE. 
feffion: For moſt Men's Pleaſures are 
ſuch as debaſe their Natures z aud we 
commonly gratifie our lower Faculties, our 
Paſſions, and our Appetites and theſe do 
not improve, but depreſs the Mind. 
All the extravagant Purſuits of Am- 
bition and Avarice, of Luſt and Re- 
wenge, of Luxury and Intemperance, do 
of themſelves tend to debaſe Man's Na- 
ture, and fink it down into a great Re- 
ſemblance of that of the Beaſts below him. 
Whereas on the other fide all the manly 
Exerciſes of Reafon'and Religion, of De- 
vorion and Contemplation, of Fuſtice and 
Charity, give ſuch Beauty and Luſtre 
to human Nature, that it is raiſed there- 
by to a very near Reſemblance of the An- 
gelick Order: So that indeed © according 
to the way of Life, ſuch is Man's Na- 
ture; either made worſe, or much im- 
proved. | 
II, true, we know not the Nature and 
Laws of the Union of Soul ant Body, 
and therefore cannot eaſily determine how 
the . Hal of our Minds and the Mo- 
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tions of our Bodies.att in Dependence one 
upon another. We kno not what are 
the primary Differences of Genius s and 
Complexions, and how our Intellectu- 
als or Morals depend upon them. But 1 
have often thought, there are many Ideas 
of Pleaſure, that have lain buried in the 
Ruins of corrupt Nature, for want 
of being early rouſed, and made to ex- 
ert themſelves by proper Objects, before 
the over-bearing Power of ſenſual De- 
lights hath taken place. And-therefore 1 
queſtion not, but ae might ſoon ſee a 
more virtuous and enlightened Age, if it 
were but reſcued from the intolerable Tra- 
melt of Logick and Rhetorick, the Awer- 
ſion and Bane of Touth, and ſome of the 

eaſy Parts of Natural Philoſophy, Pra- 
86 Mathematics, and Gangs 
Perations ſubſtituted in their Place: B 
which means, young Perſons may be lf 
. Creetly tol d on by eaſy aud familiar Me- 
thods, in all ſuch innocent Exerciſes of 
the Mind aud Entertainments of Life, as 

"yy hab. lay a Foundation for a con- 
| | templative 
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templative Genius, -agy produce 4 virtu- 
ous and uſeful old Ag 
Had Man — of in the Garden of 
Eden, a he came out of the Hands of bis 
Maker, I doubt not at all but Contempla- 
tion and Devotion would have been his 
chief Exerciſe and Delight; as moſt ſuit- 
able, not only to the State, but to the 

Place of Innocence: And I as little doubt, 
that if Angels were confined to theſe 
lower Regions, they would ſceł the Retire- 
ment and Pleaſure of a Garden, as moſt 
agreeable to their heavenly Diſpoſutions. 

* How ſoon and in what manner a 
Palingeneſia or Renowatiom of Things i is 
to be expected in the Millennium 3s not 
my proper Buſmeſs here to enquire: But 
thus much is tomy preſent. Purpoſe to ſay, 
that the more we accuſtom our | ſelves to 
the ſeveral intelleFual Pleaſures of Me- 
ditation, Contemplation and Devotion, the 
fitter ſhall we be to regain Paradiſe ; thoſe 
divine Exerciſes raiſi ing M en Mind; into 
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agreater Similitude of the divine Nature, 
| that. ſo, in Irenzus's & Senſe, paulatim 
aſſueſcant capere Deum, they may by de- 
grees accuſtom themſelves to receive God. 
Ihe Exerciſe of a Garden and the En- 
tertainments of Contemplation will appear 
fill the more deſirable, if one conſiders 
how difficult and dangerous a thing Con- 
werſation is now become, and indeed made 
fo by the corrupt Paſſions and Humours of 
Mankind. For how difficult is it, for 
even the wiſeſt and moſt cautious Man, to 
ſtart a SubjeF in Converſation that ſhall be 
pleaſing and inoffenſive? To talk of the 
Weather is low, mean, and peaſantly. 
To extol the Excellencies of Friendſhip, 
and to enumerate "one's Friends is good; 
but how hard are they to be met with? To 
rail at our Enemies, and to detratt from 
thaſe we envy, how unchriflian is that 
Pratfice,' and truly offenſive to a great 
and generous Soul? And then 1 ſuppoſe 1 
need not tell a thinking Man the Uneaſi- 
neſs of being ty d to the impertinent Con- 
. 5. Cap. 32. A 
8 verſation 
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werſation of ſuch, as can talk all Day 
and ſay nothing. : 
Indeed the Subject cf Philoſophy, or 
any real uſeful. Point of Learning, 3s 
pretty, if one could but ordinarily hope 
to: find Philoſophers or learned Men. Be- 
ſides, (Hall I not ſay?) It is mot every 
Point of Learning that muſt be ſtarted 
or, will be born with: Divinity for in- 
fance ; eſpecially. any of the more nice 
and abſtruſe Points thereof, is one of the 
Noli me tangere's. Articles of Faith 
explain d, which the Church is in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of, are held by a ſort of entailed 
Right from. the fourth Century down to 
the preſent Times : How much improved, 
Iwill not ſay. Infallibility is indeed 
plainly: diſclaim d by Proteſtants: but yet, 
range as it may ſeem, - an indiſputable 
Authority iu the Church will be maintain d, 
and private Perſons will: not be ſuffered 
to daubt of, or diſpute ſo ſacred a. thing 
as a long Tradition. 4 
What now is to be ſaid totheſe things? 


Learned Men are not to be met with e- 
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very Day, aud Texts of Scripture are 
already ſettled : There remains hardly any 
general Topick of Diſcourſe but Politicks ; 
and yet, tho every one pretends to much 
Skill in it, that of all others requires the 
greateſt Prudence to enter into it, or to 
manage it without danger of Offence to 
one fide or other. For except a Man can 
reſolve to be thorough-paced, to go through 
thick and thin with a Party, he will 
hardly eſcape being charged with want 
of Zeal or want of Courage; tho all 
wiſe By-ftanders may eaſily perceive, that 
there are Numbers of both Parties will 
rum into very unjuſtiſiable Extremes. The 
| Church, without any certain Idea or de- 
terminate Meaning of the Word, is al- 
ways made the outward Mark of 
one fide and Yother : And if the Mea- 
fares that are concerted for the promo- 
ting ber Intereſt are not lik'd, you will 
not fail to be branded (if not for an 
Enemy to the Conſtitution, yet) for a Re- 
negado or a Falſe Brother. | 
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in ho would now chuſe to thruſt himſelf 
into Company, when Company and Conver- 


ſation are become ſo enſnaring and dan- 


gerous to an Honeſt Man? I confeſs, if 
Preferment be the thing a Man aims at, 
as what he either wants or waits for, 
if be have but Wit and Parts, he may in 
time compaſs it, by going all the Lengths 
of a Party: But 1 am now ſpeaking to 
Gentlemen of Honour and Probity, who 
would ſerye their Country by thoſe two 
Principles, and themſelves with every 
thing that is innocent, ſafe, and enter- 
taining. And ſhall I need to tell ſuch, 
that all the beſt and nobleſt Entertain- 
ments are to be met with in a Garden? 
There a Man may converſe with his God, 
by contemplating his Works of wonder in 
each Flower and in every Plant : And 
then the devout Admirer cannot but lift 


his Eyes "and his Heart in praiſe of the 


great Creator of all Things. 


0 


corrupted by vain Converſation, whilſt 
92 . | | 
F he 


There a Man may converſe with him- 
ſelf, and conſider, that whilſt be is un- 
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hei 2 luſie and imocent, his Garden is his 
Paradiſe, a fort of Heaven upon Earth, 
that gives him a Diſdain to thoſe low 
forry Pender n and Avarice, 
that hurry on ot hen Mortals to purſue the 
Vain Fa of of Honour and Wealth. 
| Others may plot, diſſemble, and ſtrug- 
gle to get Authority and Power, and All, 
it may be, to no Purpoſe too; but here a 
Man is Lord of All, the ſole * 
Governor of every living Thing. The 
zallef Cedar, as well as p loweſt Shrub, 
is ſubjett to his Government and Care. 
Faults may be found and mended without 
any repining or ſtarting at Alterations. 
| The Wanderer may be reduced, and the 
Crooked made ſtrait by eaſie and gentle 
Methods: And becauſe the Strength and 
Proſperity of any Government conſiſts in 
the Multitude of People, the Barren may 
be made to rejoice in a numerous Iſſue. 

In . ſbort, whatever Government even 
the Fancy can paint to him to be either bet- 


ter or more beautiful, that Form 1s preſent- 
ly ſubmitted to. This is no imaginary 
Pleaſure 
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pleaſure neither, hut real and perſonal ; 
4 Garden affording . ſuch pleaſing Morals 
in all the Parts of it, that nothing bus 
8 the greateſt Stupidity could careleſly paſs 
them by unapply'd. | 

However, it is not my Buſineſs bete 
ſo much to att the Part of the Divine ar 
the Politician; not ſo much to direft the 
Application of theſe Things to the Mind, 
as to lay down ſuch Rules of Government, 
as may ſerve to heighten the Satisfaction 
of a thinking Genius: A Man muſt needs 
of courſe form pleaſing Ideas to himſelf, 
when he finds Heaven and Earth, Art 
and Nature all conſpire to make him hap- 
py in his Retirement, and each Subje& of 
his Care to make obedient Returns f Pro- 
fit and Increaſe. _ 

I own'my ſelf to be 6 Jud e of Po- 
liticłs out of a Garden, as what I tale 
to be none of my Buſineſs.; and whether 
in it I have drawn any pleaſing Picture of 
Monarchy, or faid any thing to the pur- 
poſe of good Government, 1 muſt leave to 
the Judgment of 4 thoſe ingenious 

| Gentle: 
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Gentlemen, to whom 1 here © addreſs m 
ſelf; and ſball only add, That ] have the 
rather perſwaded my ſelf to engage in thi, 
SubjefF, with this View and Hope; that 

| what I have ſaid of the Pleaſure and 
Profit of a Garden, may in ſeme degree 
ſerve to abate the prevailing Vices of 
Ambition and Revenge, and re- inſtate a 
more manly Pleaſure, in the room of ſome 
boifterous Exerciſes and faſtionable Diver- 
ſions, which too often end in the Diſbo- 
wour of Almighty. God and our Holy Re, 
ligion. | 7 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


8 2 1 HIN O is of greater Con- 

* ſequence to any Gentleman | 
[that is 4 Lover of a Gar- 
den, than to have a Piece of 4 
Ground near hint of a a pliant, fertile 
Nature, à Soil eaſy and kind to all 
ſorts of Trees . 0 Plants, either na- 
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rural or made ſo by Art; becauſe 
then he has the Pleaſure of ſeeing e- 
very thing proſper and flouriſh, that 
he either ſowes or plants. Whereas 
the Want of ſuch a Blefling gives 
continual Uneaſineſs to him that has 
waited long, and ſtill waits in vain 
for the dete Fruits of his Labours; 
eſpecially if it hath been attended 
with great Coſt and Charge ill ap- 
ply d. Happy indeed are thoſe Per- 
ſons that have a good Soil, where 
Nature itſelf performs ſo liberally, 
that there needs little Labour, Coſt 
or Care to make both their Kitchen 
and their Fruit Garden to abound with 
Plenty of every thing beſt in its kind; 
ſuch Perſons are not ſo much con- 
cern'd with what I have here to offer 
to the World, as thoſe are, who have 
many other Difficulties and Diſcou- 
ragements ſuperadded to the conſtant 
and neceſſary Care required in'a Gar- 
den either of Pleaſure or © Profit. 
However I flatter my ſelf the follow- 
” ing 
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ing Inſtructions may give ſome gene- 
ral and uſeful Hints to ſuch a Genius, 
as loves to improve and 4ſt Nature, 
and has a true Reliſh of the Beauty 
of Proſperity and Plenty in a Garden. 
For which Purpoſe I have always en- 
deavoured to conſult the Inclinations 
of Nature, that the moſt natural Me- 
thods might be taken to have the 
moſt and the beſt of its Products. For 
I think tis a Rule amongſt Natura- 
liſts, that we ſhould follow Nature 
and not leave it. Though we may 
ſafely do many things, which Nature 
would not or could not do; yet we are 
never to hope for Succeſs, if we do a- 
ny thing contrary to Nature *. 
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* I could never underſtand, why ſome Perſons ſhould 
take ſo much Pains to invert the Order of Nature, in 
making the Branches of ſome Trees take root, and then 
dig up the Roots to convert them into Branches ; which 
if it could be done, ſo as to continue, could be of no man- 
ner of uſe; and muſt be reckoned among the Difficiles 
Nagæ. The like may be ſaid of thoſe Attempts of graft- 
ing Apples on Pear-Stocks, or Vines on Cherries, be. 
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4 \ The Pleaſumt and Profit of 
In my former Treatiſe on this Sub- 
ject 1 endeavouted, not only to 
ſpeak plainly and intelligibly, what - 1 
thought proper to aſſiſt Nature in all 
its Productions; but alſo to range 
what I ſaid in Order, and put it into 
ſome agreeable. Method, Whereas in 
this, - which 1 deſign rather as an Ap- 
pendix to the former, as it conſiſts of 
ſome additional Improvements and 
Obſervations, I hope it vill not be 
expected that I ſhould obſerve a very 
exact Method. All thoſe ingenious 
Gentlemen, for -whoſe ſake J have 
been perſuaded to communicate ſome 
farther Thoughts on this Subject, will, 
preſume, excuſe and pardon that 
Defect; provided their Expectations 
be but in ſome fort anſwered,” by meet- 
ing with ſomething mew and inſtru 
Five : And yet I deſire nothing may 
be embraced for its Novelty, except 
at the ſame time it be ſupported by 
Rea ſon as well as Experience. So that 

I humbly hope, if 1 do venture to go 
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aut of the common Road, it will not | 
be interpreted to be any fort of Hereſy . 
in this Science; becauſe I now- ad. 


dreſs my ſelf to the politer Part of 
the Laity, to the Gentlemen of good 
Senſe and Judgment, vho are not ſo 
apt to ſarink and be affrighted at new 
Diſcoveries of undeniable and rational 
Truths, as ſome others are, who by 
their Profeſſion are commonly tied 
down all their Lives to one particu- 
lar Set of Thoughts; vhereby their 
Underſtandings and judgments are 
often cramp d, and are not ſuffered 
to act out of their: own narrow 
f this ſmall Eſſay for ſome farther 
Improvements in the Art of Garden- 
ing, happen ta fall into the Hands of 
ſome ſuch Lune, narrow. ſoul d 
Perſons, I eaſily guels the Reception 
tit will meet with. But for others, 
Lentlemen of à liberal Education and 

t general Knowledge, with.oſuch l have 
ben 6 well dehnte, eg ccd, 
t viitegH 1 lingg 
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ſelf here obliged to acknowledge their 
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ſince the Publication of my former 
Treatiſe, and have received ſo many 


ſingular Favours frem many of them 
unknown before, that as I think my 


undeſerved Civilities, ſo I' muſt alſo 
ſay, that I fear no Hardſhips or ill 
Treatment from that Quarter. I am 
very ealy to think, that this ſmall 


Eſſay, humbly ſubmitted to the Judg- 


ment of wiſer Perſons than my ſelf, 
will not fare the worſe. for coming 
from a * Clergyman, who always 
owns theſe Things to be the Fruits of 
his ' Diverſion, not of his Study; ha- 
ving other Cares of much greater 
Moment always upon his Hands, and 
that lie next his Heart, even the dif- 
ficult Charge of inſtructing and lead- 
ing many Hundreds of Souls in the 
Way to Heaven, 


* 


ä 
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It may not be amiſs to take notice here of the An- 


ſwer which aprofeſs'd Gardiner gave to a worthy Gen- 
tleman, a Friend of mine, who happen'd to ask him 


how he liked the Clergyman's Recreation. Why alas! 
» Sir (ſays he) the Author is a Parſon. ws 


Having 
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Having premiſed thus much, before 

I proceed to give any particular Dire- 
ctions and Rules, I would have it yet 
obſerved, that the Deſign of the follow- 
ing Treatiſe is to put Gentlemen into a 
Method of having the moſt and the beſt of 
all ſorts of Fruit, and that in the eaſieſt, 
the cheapeſt and moſt expeditious way. 
Such an Attempt, I preſume, will not 
be unacceptable; and thoſe who have vaſt 
Gardens, much Walling, and a Multi- 
tude of Trees, and at the ſame time 


not Fruit ſufficient for their Table, vill 


think it very ſeaſonable and neceſſary, I 
ſuppoſe I need not make an Apology 
for this; there are ſo many Gentlemen 
that have a feeling Senſe of it. It will 
therefore be worth while, firſt to aſſign 


the general Reaſons and Cauſes» of that 
Defect, and then we ſhall be the better 
able to ſeek for a Cure and apply a Re- 


| medy. 
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BARRENNESS. 
K great Cauſe of the vant of 
Fruit in many Gardens, is, a 

lying too much open and expoſed to 
the Winds, eſpecially the /e and 
South-Weſt Winds, which in many 
Parts of the :Year made terrible Ha- 
vock and Deſolation in our Iſland; 
not only by blafting the Fruit in che 
Spri but by chilling and ftarving 
the Dine: all the Summer, ſo as to 
binder its coming to any due Matu- 
And vith reſpect to Standards 

nds Dwarts, there is no little danger 
dec the Fruit being torn off before tis 
by the Violence of unguarded 
Winds: There are commonly many 
Cauſes concur to the increaſing this 
great Evil. As for inſtance; an open 
Vale betwixt two Hills at a diſtance; 
à long Canal with tall Trees on each 
ſide; or r ſome Groves of Trees with 


Large 
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large Opens or Viſto's between them. 


Theſe, vith many other accidental 
Cauſes of Buildings, c. do many 
times occaſion ſuch perpetaal and vio- 
lent Currents ' of Wind, that twere a 
vain Expectation to hope for either 
much or good Fruit in a Garden that 
lies open and expoſed to ſuch exter- 
nal Violence. 1 need not © therefore: 
ſay that the firſt and earlieſt Care mult 
be taken to guard againſt this dan- 
gerous Enemy, by planting Limes or 
Elms in a uincunx order at a conve- 
vient diſtance from the Garden; but 
as near to one another as may be, that 
no time may be loſt in procuring the 
deſired Fence and Security. + 
However I am well aware, that 45 
Situation of a Garden may be ſuch, 
that this Evil may be in a manner in- 
curable; and a Gentleman may have 
the Misfortune to find his Garden up- 
on ſuch a Hill, and ſo expoſed on 
all ſides to the A A of Winds, 
that no > artificial Shelters: can ſecure 
him, 
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him. In all ſuch Caſes, there is no 
other Remedy, but to change Place, 
to look out for a more convenient Si- 
tuation at ſome greater diſtance from 
the Houſe, where. a proper Piece of 
Ground may be allotted for a Fruit- 
Garden and nothing elſe 5 whence e- 
ven Flowers and all unprofitable Weeds 
ſhould be baniſh'd. Neither ought 
this to be look d upon as a chargea- 
ble Scheme, attended with any doubt- 
ful View of Succeſs: For I can eaſily 
make it appear, that in many other 
Caſes beſides this of being vithout 
Remedy ſubje& to blaſting Winds, it 
is the ſureſt and moſt unexception- 
able Method, to have a peculiar 
Piece of Ground allotted by it elf, 
diſtinct from that which is properly 
called the Garden of Pleaſure ; The 
Deſcription whereof I ſhall reſerve to 
its proper Place ; and ſhall only ob- 
ſerve here, with reſpect to the parti- 
cular Point I am upon, that there 
are theſe following Advantages at- 

„ tdending 
"th; L ag | 
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tending the preſent Scheme. For, 
..) This, will once for all effectu- 
ally cure the Evil complained of: In- 
aſmuch as it cannot vell be imagined 
that any Gentleman's Seat ſhould be 
deſtitute. of a ſmall Piece of Ground 
ſufficiently well ſhelter d from Winds, 
either by Trees, or Buildings, or 
both, if it be choſen diſcreetly for that 
Purpole. ur 
(2). Another Benefit in this Scheme 
will be; That you will have a Fruit- 
Garden exactly to your Mind, nei- 
ther too little nor too big, and ex - 
actly right as to its proper Situation 
and Expoſition to the Sun, in all re- 
ſpects anſwering the Purpoſe of a pro- 
fitable Fruit · Garden, to be managed 
according to Art, with Trees, both 


Wall and Dwarf, ſet at their proper 
diſtances. 0 | 
G.) Here will be an Opportunity 

given for the building new Walls vith 

Horizontal Shelters, which (as I ſhall 

ſhew preſently) are attended with in- 

5 os credible 


K 


your tire: and Cha 
from all Comers and Goers, which in 
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credible Advantages, both for the ſe- 
curing the Fruit in the Bloſſom from 
Froſts and Blaſts in the Spring, and 
for accelerating its . alter- 
wards. 

(Laftly.) Another very confidues- 


ple Ara ſtill in the Choice of 


a nev Garden, is, that there will be 
an untry'd Soil to work upon, which 
vill infallibly produce vigorous health 
ful Trees, if it be rightly managed 
and choſen, and the Trees themfelves 
afford early, large, and beautiful Fruit, 
if they be pruned and ordered as they 
aa To all which I need not add, 
that by Means of ſuch a little retired 
Garden, you will have the Fruits of 
rge ſecured to you 


a late and ſpacious Garden of ' Plea. 


ſiure is found to be a Matter of ſons 
- Difficulty. 


But may Au loan this firſt gene 
* Cauſe of Barrenneſs in a Fruit 
Garden, viz. lying too much expo- 


el.! W 4 ſed, 
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ſed, I cannot but here take Occaſion 
to add, by way of Remedy and Cure; 
That there is commonly a very great 
Miſtake committed in building Gar- 
den Walls too high, even to the 
Height of 14 and 16 Feet. Which 
hath theſe two gteat Evils attending 
it, beſides the unneceſſary Charge of 
it; it ſubjects the upper Part of the 
Trees to the blaſting Winds; and it 
ternpts the Gardenec to run u 
Branches of the Trees direct and per- 
pendicular, in order to cover the Wall 
as ſoon as may be. This Method in- 
deed will ſoon cover the Wall with 
Wood; but as it is contrary to the 
Rules of Art, there will ſoon plainly 
be diſcerned a Defect and Want of 
Bloſſoms and Fruit in the Middle Part 
of the Tree, which will be more viſi- 
ble in the Pear than in any other fort 
of Tree. But this being not the pro- 
per Place to rectify this Miſtake in 
Pruning, what I am here to obſerve 
and take notice of at preſent is only 
| | | this; 


| | 
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this; That nothing but a manifeſt 
Want of Room can excuſe or juſtify 
the building Garden Walls too high, 
when it is plain there is a certain 
Charge for a very uncertain and 
doubrful Profit. I have always thought 
that Eight or Nine Feet high is ſufficient 
to anſwer the Purpoſe of the molt vi 

rous Tree, provided it have but El- 
bow-room enough; and I ſuppoſe too 
that that Height will be thought a 
ſufficient Guard againſt * foreign In- 
vaders of Property; if at the fame 
time you vill but make this general 
Exception, That nothing is ordina- 
rily ſtrong enough, not even the 
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* It may not be amils here to relate, That at my firſt 
coming to my Pariſh, I found ſome difficulty to pre- 
ſerve my Fruit from Robbers: Hereupon I reſolved up- 
on this Stratagem. I ordered the Smith to make a large 
Iron Trap with formidable Teeth to cloſe one within 
another, which was to be called a Man-Trap. This was 
hung upſeveral Weeks at the Smith's Shop in terrorem 
giving it out, that now there would be great danger, i 

any one ſhould attempt to rob my Garden. This, with- 
out ſetting the Trap, ſucceeded according to my With, 
and I have not been ſince robb'd theſe 12 Years. Note, 
Reſtrain'd, I hope too, not altogether by Terror, but 
from better Principles. 


Grace 
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Grace of God, to ſtop and conquer 


the Perverſeneſs of Man's Will and 
his wicked Inclinations. 


rer 18 W 8 
The Second General CAUSE of 
BARRENNESS. 


AvincG under the aforegoing 
Head pointed at one great and 
manifeſt Cauſe of Unftuitfulneſs in 
many Gardens, and directed, as I 
hope, a ſufficient and proper Reme- 
dy, I ſhall now aſſign a ſecond gene- 
ral Reaſon for the ſame Defect, and 
I hope alſo I ſhall be able to apply an 
eaſy and effectual Cure, The Rea- 
ſon that I would here aſſign for Bar- 
renneſs, is, the having too much 
Walling and too many Trees. This 
may look at firſt Sight like a ſtrange 
Paradox; That becauſe a Gentleman 
has great Variety of Walling and A- 
bundance of good Trees, that zhere- 


fore he ſhould have but little Fruit. 
But as ſtrange as this may ſeem, Ex- 
| pericnce 
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perience vill juſtify the Truth of it, 
and I doubt not at all but to małe it ap- 
pear, there ate good Reaſons to be aſ- 
ſigned, vhy it muſt, generally ſpeaking, 

have that Effect. eee 
For let it but be well conſidered 
what little Care is taken in a very 
large Garden, that every Tree have 
its due and proper Pruning, and ve 
ſhall not vonder if they do not bear 
their proper Quantity of Fruit, ; nay, 
frequently that they bear little elſe but 
Leaves. The Graſs and Gravel Walks 
ſhall not want their ſeaſonable Mowing 
and Rolling: The ſeveral ſorts of Ever- 
Greens ſhall not want their due Clip- 
pings to preſerve their Beauty and Fi- 
gure. The ſeveral ſorts of Flowers are 
planted in their proper Earths, and re- 
moved at their proper Seaſons, to give 
them all the Variety of Colours to pleaſe 
the Eye; All theſe Parts of a Garden are 
reſpected with, as it were, a religious 
Cate, and complemented vith their 
| _ timely 


timely Dreſſings and Culture, to give 
only an entertaining Proſpect and 
pleaſant. View. And excepting the 
Caſe of ſome {wcer-ſcented ' Flowers 
and Shrubs, there is but one | Senſe 
gratified with the Expence of nine Parts 
in ten of a fine Garden. For alas, 
after the Attendance that is given 
theſe things 1 have been ſpeaking of, 
what a little Portion of Time and La- 
bour will be afforded the Fruit- Trees 
againſt the Wall, or the Dwarfs vhere- 
ever they are? If the Wall- Trees can 
but be perſwaded to be brought vith- 


the Dwarfs made a little Concave, all 
is generally thought to be well enough, 
without any great Regard had to what 
is proper to be choſen, and what to 


Care to put the Tree into a bearing 
State for another Year. Nay it is but 
too commonly ſeen, that even the 
beſt ſorts of French Pears againſt the 
beſt Walls in ſome Gardens, ſhall have 

Vor. II. C no 
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in the Compaſs of a Semiciroſe, and 


be refuſed; much more, without'any 
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no other fort of pruning, than whar 
a good Pair of - Sheers affords them; 
whilſt it may be the Gardener would 
bluſh to have a Weed found in his 
Borders, I confeſs this fort of une- 
qual Management fometimes raiſes In- 
dignation in me, and I cannot here 
forbear to expoſtulate the Caſe a little 
with fuch who are nicely careful to 
maintain Beauty and Regularity in all 
other Parts of the Garden, wherein 
they are to be commended; but will 
not be perſuaded to allot a due Propor- 
tion of Care and Labour to the no- 
bleſt and moſt profitable Part. 

For let us here but reflect a little, 
and reſolve (as we ought) to propor- 
tion our Value and Eſteem to the in- 
trinſick Worth of Things, as they 
more or leſs ſerve to entertain the 
| Senſes, and anſwer the innocent Ap- 

petites of human Nature. Do the ſe- 
veral Colours in Flowers ſerve to ſtrike 
the Eye with their Variety and Beau- 
dl 5 
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ty, and thereby form pleaſing Ideas 
in che Imagination and Fancy? What 
leſs than all this can ve think the (e- 
veral Fruit-Trees, cloathed with their 
different colour d Bloſſoms, will do:. 
If they be managed with Art, what a 
pleaſing Entertainment is it to the 
Eye, to behold the Apricot in its full 
Bloſſom, white as Snow, and at the 
ſame time the Peach with its crimſon- 
colour'd Blooms, borh beginning to 
be interſperſed with green Leaves? 
Theſe are fucceeded by the Pear, the 
Cherry 
ſoms and Leaves make a very beauti- 
ful Mixture in the 
not be a leſs pleaſant Sight to fee 
Cluſters of ſwelling Fruit all the Sum- 
mer, as the Earneſt of the full Gratift- 
cation of another Senſe in Autumn. 
And now we are come hither, what 
Painter can draw a Landskip more 
charming and beautiful to the Eye, 


© 


than an old Neuington Peach-Tree 


laden with Fruit in Awenf, when. the 
+ Up Sun 


and the Plum, - whoſe Bloſ- 


g; and it can- 
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Sun has firſt begun to paint one ſide 
of the Fruit vith ſuch ſoft and tempt- 
ing Colours 2 The Apricot, the Pear, 
the Cherry and Plum, when they ap- 
pear in Plenty as they ought, preſent 
themſelves to the Eye at the time of 
ripening in very inviting Bluſhes. In 
ſhort, all the ſeveral forts of Fruit- 
Trees have ſuch pleaſing Varieties, that 
were there no other Senſe to be gra- 
tified but the Sight, they may vie with 
a. Parterre even of the fineſt Flow- 
ers. Bur then when we come to con- 
ſider, that all this Beauty rewards 
the careful Pruner with Plenty alſo 
of the moſt delicious Fruit to gratify 
the Taſte, there can be no Compariſon 
admitted, and no Excuſe can be made 
for the leaſt Want of Care, to aſſiſt 
Nature in her kind and generous In- 
clinations. ; 5 
However it is the Obſervation of 
this Want of Care, and the manifeſt 
Neglect of the beſt and moſt profita- 
ble Part of a Garden, which has made 
me 
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me thus expoſtulate the Caſe, and 
with what View I have done it, may 
eaſily be perceived. For if, where 
there is much Walling, and Fruit- 
Trees abound in great Plenty, there 
is yet ſo unequal a Portion of Time 
and Art allotted for their Manage- 
ment, a neceſlary Conſequence of 
that muſt be Barrenneſs, which is the 
Diſeaſe 1 am inquiring into. Having 
therefore here in ſome meaſure diſ- 
covered the Cauſe of it, we are now 
to ſeek out for a proper Remedy and 
Cure. 1 5 N - 164647 
Now there are but two ways of cu- 
ring this evil of Bartenneſs, proceeding 
from a too great Abundance of Trees: 
Either firſt to allow a proportionable 
Help and Aſſiſtance, for the due and 
careful Management of ſo many Trees; 
or elſe ſecondly to reduce the Fruit- 
Garden, and bring it into a much 
leſs Compaſs, that every Tree may be 
ſure to have irs proper ſeaſonable pru- 
ning and nailing. But why I prefer 
* C3 this 
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this latter Method, much rather than 
the former, 1 ſhall give theſe following 
Reaſons, | | 
(1.) There is more Cate and At- 
tendance required for the due Ma- 
nagement of a fingle Fruit-Tree, 
than is commonly thought on or ex- 
pected. The Pear and the Vine e- 
ſpecially, which require the beſt Walls, 
vill not be put off with any ſuperficial 
Pruning. The former mult be fre- 
quently check d, and even maimed in 
its moſt vigorous Parts, to hinder its 
luxuriant Growth; and the great 
Wood, eſpecially in the middle, muſt 
be ever carefully rejected: And as for 
the Vine, that will not be ſatisfied 
with leſs than four ſcvcral Prunings 
and Nailings within the Year. And 
ſhall I need to tell the vigilant Gar- 
dener, how much Puſineſs it is, to 
diſpoſe according to Art the ſeveral 
tender Branches of a Peach or an A- 
pricot? Now where there are great 


Numbers of ſuch Trees in a Garden, 


as 
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as far as my Obſervation has gone, 
they are generally neglected, and put 
off with 5 . and 3 
dance than they require; the neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence vhereof is Barren- 
neſs. To Cure which therefore, 1 
ſhould think it a much better way to 
| leſſen the Number of ſuch Trees, to 
confine the beſt Fruic-Garden ro a nar- 
rower Compaſs, than to allow a propor- 
tionable Help, and what will be thought 
an extrayagant 'Charge, for the proper 
Government of ſo many Trees; eſpe- 
cially if, | 
( 2.) It be conſidered, that that 


may eaſily be ſhewn to be an anne 


ceſſary Charge and Trouble: Becauſe, 
as will appear preſently, the End and 
Purpoſe of having a ſufficient Quanti- 
ty of Fruit may be obtained in a leſs 
rather than in a large Garden; and 
conſequently at a much eaſter and 
cheaper rate, I always take it for 
granted, that every one covets to 
have as much Fruit as he wants, with 

F 3 = 
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as little Charge, and in as ſmall a 
Compaſs of Ground as may be; that 
is to ſay, in ſhort, to have à great 
deal of good Fruit in a little room. 
If there are ſome who will not grant 
me this, I deſire that what follows on 


this Head may go for nothing; but 


where it will be granted, I hope the 
following Reaſons, Arguments and 
Calculations will be particularly con- 
ſidered, and I doubt not at all, but it 
will plainly appear, that many Gentle- 
men have hitherto been under great 
Miſtakes, when they have enlarged 
their Gardens with that particular 
View and Expectation of having more 
Fruit. 

To make this Matter then as clear 
and intelligible as I can, I have here 
annex d two diſtinct Schemes or Plots, 
both furniſhed in ſuch Order and vith 


ſuch Fruit - Trees, as are proper to their 


different Situations and Aſpects to the 
Sun; whereby it will appear what Va- 
riety and what Quantity of good Fruit, 

2 may 
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may with Reaſon and great Probability 
be expected from a little Spot of Ground, 
allotted ſolely and particularly for the 

Purpoſe of a Fruir-Garden, If it be 
here objected and wondered at, as I ex- 
pect it will, that I ſhould allot fo 
little walling, and ſo ſmall a Space of 
Ground, as only 40 Yards ſquare to 
ſerve a plentiful Table with Variety of 
the beſt Fruit, I deſire it may be par- 
ticularly conſidered and examined, vhat 
probable Quantity of Fruit a Tree pru- 
ned and managed according to Art, may 


reaſonably be ſuppoſed to bear, and then 


I am perſuaded the Objection and Won- 
der will very much ceaſe, if not whol- 
ly vaniſh. 9 
Let us then begin with the Peach, 
which in a bearing Year, and when 
the Tree hath well-nigh covered the 
Wall, will ordinarily bear a hundred 
or more of large fair Fruit; and if 


the Tree be in a proſperous State, 


kept free from great Wood in the 
Middle, and hath the Advantage of 
er | Hort- 


| 
| 
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Horizontal Shelters (of which more 
pfreſently) you need hardly ever fear 

having ſuch a Quantity from every 
ſingle Tree. But becauſe that Num- 
ber may be thought too great to be 
depended upon, let us take only half, 
and ſuppoſe every 'Peach-Tree to bear 
fifty fine large Peaches. An ample 

annual Reward for Care and Dih- 
ce! Now in both Schemes 1 have 
allotted Seven Peaches on the beſt 
Walls, the Product whereof at a mo- 
derate Computation, vill be 350 of 
the beſt and largeſt Fruit, which ordi- 
narily ſucceeding one anorher in their 
ripening, even on the ſame Tree, will 
afford a regular and daily Gratification 
to the Taſte in this one Article of 
the Fruit- Garden: But leſt even this 
Abundance ſhould not be thought 
ſufficient, more Peach-Trees may be 
ſet in the Room of the two Vines in 
the one Plot, and the Winter Bon 

Creètien and the La Chaſſere in the 
other; becauſe chere are other Places 

l Re | may 


may be found for them, as I ſhall ob- 
ſerve preſently. And indeed I pla- 
ced them there, rather with a View 
of their being removed, as Occaſion 
might require, or as Sickneſs and 
ity in other Parts may make 


. 


Let us next conlider the Apricot; 


which, whatſoever Monſieur Quinte- 
ney is pleaſed to fay of it, as af twas 
ft 


only for C tes, is really a 
good and much ad Fruit in Exg- 
land. I mean not the early Maſcu- 
line Apricot, vhich is indeed vorth 
nothing; but the large Turky Apri- 


cot, which hath a noble Flavour, and 


is a conſtant Bearer. If therefore in 
the one Plot 1 have allowed only 
three, becaule a South-weft Wall is 
rather roo good, and in the other 
five, as a ſufficient Supply, it is not 
| becauſe I deipiſe it, bur becauſe I know 
five ſuch Trees will ordinarily bear an 


incredible Quantity of Fruit, if they 
| _ be 
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28 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
be managed as they ought. I have 
now two Apricot-Trees, that have been 
ſeveral Years in their Proſperity and 
at full Growth, and I cannot ſay that 
in all that time I can remember a Year, 
when they have afforded me leſs than a 
Buſkel of Fruit. And alas! my Soil and 
Situation will not give me leave to 
boaſt of any Security from Blaſts,” Can- 
ker, ec. ere eee 

It vill not ſure be thought too great 
a Complement, that I allow Room 
on the beſt Walls for four or five of 
the beſt French Pears, which are fo 
little inferior to any of the Stone 
Fruit, and yet come to their Maturi- 
ty when the other are gone, which 
is no inconſiderable Recommendati- 
on. And on the other ſide, it ought 
not to be vondered at by thoſe that 
admire them, that 1 allow ſo few; 
becauſe with good Management each 
Pear-Tree will ordinarily bear no leſs 
than half a Buſhel, as 1 have had 
long Experience; indeed not ſeldom 
2 80 5 
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as much more. However there is ſo 
ample a Proviſion made of excellent 
ſorts among the Dwarfs, that there can 
neyer be found any Deficiency of good 
Pears in this Plan. 

1 have allowed Room for ſane. of 
the beſt Plums on the Eaſt, Weſt, and 
South-Weſt Walls; becauſe I think 
they very much deſerve it, eſpecially 
the two Perdrigans and the Roch Cor- 
bon. They will by no means do well 
without a pretty good Wall; but with 
that Aſſiſtance they are incompara- 
ble Fruits, and have a noble vinous 
Flavour, ſuch as muſt be agrecable to 
every. one that has not an Averſion to 
a Plum, or will not always think it 
a peaſantly Fruit. 


Upon the whole, here is a ſquare 


Plat of Ground ſet out and walled 
round, ſuppoſed to be only 40 Yards 
ſquare, which, at 4 Yards diſtance 
for every Tree, will afford 40 Trees, 
every ſeveral | ſort ſuitable to its ſeve- 
ral Alpe& to the Sun; which, with 

good 
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od and skilful Management, may 
ltr be ſuppoſed — afford — 
Year a fuffictene Variety, as well as 
Quantity of the beſt Fruits ; If we take 
in vhatil am going next toſpeak to, wiz. 
that great additional Help of the Dwarfs 
in the middle. 

Which Dwarfs I' make to conſiſt 
only of Three forts of Fruit, as moſt 
proper for our preſent Scheme, wiz. 
Pears, Plums and Cherries, leaving 
even the beft Apples to their more 
proper Place in the Orchard : except 
the eight Non-Parelles on Paradife 
Stocks, which may be obſerved to be 
fer in the intermediate Spaces on the 
4 ſides, where, never growing above 
a Foot high, they will have room 
cnough. | . 

Nov one ſide of the Square may be 
obſerved to contain no leſs than 28 
Dwarf Pears: allowing every Tree four 
Yards ſquare for its horizontal Bran- 
ches to ſpread in, which is very ſuf- 
ficient, ſuppoſing the Place not to be 


crouded 


# 
6 . 


5 


Exper 
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erouded with any thing: clſe 5 no not 
with Flowers or L , which is what 
Falways take for granted. If then eve- 
ry fingle Tree doth but in any ſort anſwer 
the Proportion of Fruit, which my own 
tence hath furniſhed we withal, here 
vill be greater Plenty and Abundance 
than can well be difpoſed of. I have on- 
ly one Dwarf of the Swan's Egg Pear, 


which is indeed (as 1 have termed it) a 


becauſe this may ſeem 


Nulli ſecundum, and, if my Memory 
fail not, hath for theſe laſt five or fix 
Years afforded me no leſs than two 
Baihels ; Nay, this laſt Year I had be- 
twixt three and four Buſhels from it. moſt 
of them excellently ary However, 

omething extrava- 
gant; and more than can ordinarily: be 
expected, let us ſuppoſe every 'Dwarf- 
Pear to afford only half a Buſhel a- 


piece one with another, the Product of 


Twenty eight Trees, on one ſide of the 


Square only, vill be Fourteen Buſhels of - 


the beſt Summer and Autumn Pears of 
five or {1x forts, 1 
| The 


72 The Pledſure and, Fot r 
The other ſide of the Square is fil- 
led with the beſt Plums and Cherries, 
at leaſt the beſt of thoſe ſorts, that 
= will do without the Help of a Wall, 
= 28 allo in Number; which, . with to- 
lerable Management, and a reaſona- 
ble Allowance for Quantity, will 
make an abundant Proviſion for the 
Table, throughout the whole Seaſon 
of Cherries and Plums. Only it may 
not be amiſs here to obſerve, that it 
will be very proper to ſuffer the one 
half of the  Dwarf- Trees to grow 
higher than ordinary: That is to 
ſay, all thoſe ſevetal Trees in both 
Squares, that are planted neareſt, to 
the North, North. Eaſt, and North- 
| Weſt Walls, may be ſuffered to be 
Hl what ve call Half Dwarfs, - where 
i their taller Heads will not do any 
1 harm by overſhadowing any of the 
beſt Walls. And indeed the Half 


Dwarfs, where. they can be ſuffered, 
are the moſt conſtant Bearers with 
the leaſt Trouble and greateſt Plenty; 
* Fl the 
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the other requiring a very vigilant 


Eye to correct Luxuriancy, and ſea- 


ſonably to remove all perpendicular 


and uſeleſs Branches. This indeed 
muſt be done in the Half Dwarfs, as 
vell as the other; but the Confuſion 
that a vigorous Tree makes is much 


the proper Remedies muſt be oftener 
apply d. Beſides, 1 have obſerved, that 
none of the ſorts of Plums and Cher- 
ries eſpecially, will well endure vio- 
lent Corrections: Unmerciful Loppings 


is a ſort of Perſecution to them, and 


anſwer the End of their Nature 


they 


much better under a moderate and gen- 


tle Government. 1 

By this time I ſuppoſe it will be 
thought by many, that I have forgot 
two or three conſiderable Articles in 
a Fruit-Garden, and have made no Pro- 
viſion for them in the preſent Scheme, 
viz. Vines, French Winter-Pears, and 


Figs: But indeed theſe | have with De- 


ſign left out of the Plan, and reſer- 


greater in the low Dwarfs, and ſo 


Vox. II. D ved 
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ved them fot more proper and con- 
venient Places. All the Southern 
Aſpects of the Dwelling-Houſe, Sta- 
bles, and other Out- Houſes, ch 
every Gentleman's Seat is iplentifully 
furniſhed with, will do ſingulatiy well 
for theſe. For all the ſeveral” forts of 
Bon Cretiens, the Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, & c. require mote than 


ordinary Height and Room to ſpread 


in; and here they may be allowed 
Elbow-room and Height enough to 
anſwer the End of bearing much 
Fruit; tho if the Soil be any thing 
inclinable to too much vet or a cold 
Clay, it muſt not be expected to be 
good Fruit: And therefore in ſuch 


Caſes, it is adviſeable, rather to be con- 


rented with ſuch as will do well e- 
nough; as the Winter-Thorne, A- 


madot, Virgulee, or La Chaſſere, 

which are excellent in their Kind. 
However, I ought to fay here that 
if the Soil be warm and ſuitable to 
the ſeveral Bon Cretiens; yer they 
105 produce 


_— 
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produce much better and larger Fruit 
on a Quince than on à Free Stock 3 
which perhaps is peculiar to this ſort 
of Pear: tho' it muſt not be expect 
ed ſuch Trees ſhould be very long» 
lived. | 
The ſeveral forts of Grapes are al- 
ſo reſerved and allotted for the Sou- 
thern Aſpects of Buildings near the 
Houſe, vhere they may have room 
to ſpread themſelves, and vill ſoon 
cover ſuch Walls wich Plenty of Fruit. 
Not that the Vine doth really need 
(as is commonly thought) any ſuch 
great Height to make it produce Fruit; 
but that it will ſooner and better cover 
ſuch tall Walls as are a natural Secu- 
. rity of the Fruit againſt ordinary En- 
deavours to taſte it. | 
As for Figs in the laſt Place, which 
I have reſerved for Walls that lie o- 
pen to Comers and Goers, they will 
do fingalarly well there. For tho 
both the blue and the white fort are 
the richeſt and nobleſt Fruit a Garden 
1 3 D 2 affords, 
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affords, yet it ſeldome ſtrikes the Fan- 
cy or ſuits the Palate of the meaner 
ſort; inſomuch that there is little dan- 
er of being deprived of this Delicacy 
any rapacious Hand. And indeed 
it is for this reaſon alſo, that I adviſe the 
planting the beſt of the Winter-Pears in 
ſuch expoſed Places; becauſe whilſt they 
are growing on the Tree, they are in no 
oreat danger of being taſted a ſecond 
time. Tv 
Thus I conceive' we have effectu- 
ally found what we were in Queſt of, 
Multum in Parvo; which I always 
ſuppoſe to be. a very acceptable Thing ; 
to ſuch wiſe Men eſpecially, as have 
learn'd the divine Art of dedicating the 
Overplus of their Time and Eſtate to 
God. 
What ſome modern Authors mean 
by putting Gentlemen upon Grand 
Deſigns, and vilifying all others as 
crimping, diminutive, and wretched 
Performances, I could never under- 
ſtand. I believe it will be found that 
n Re nothing 
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nothing hath more tended to the Ru- 
in of brave Eſtates, than theſe prolated 
Gardens, as they call them, . fond 
Affectation of imitating a vain People 
in what they call La Grand Mamer. 
Our Engliſh Gentlemen have always 
been famous for more ſubſtantial Rea- 
lities, without ſeparating the Jucundum 
from the Urile; and can reliſh a profi- 
table Deſign, tho it doth not reſem- 
ble Ingentia Rura. If Gardens are on- 
ly to be valued for their largeneſs, there 
vill be no end of multiplying the 
Number of Acres, till Gentlemen 
have got to the End of their Eſtates : | 
So that I cannot but think, there muft 9 
be great Defect in the Conttivance, if 
a very beautiful and magnificent Gar- 5 
den of Pleaſure and Profit too, be not | 
formed out of a very few Acres. I am 
pleaſed however to think Horace's 
Wich agrees ſo well with my preſent 
Scheme, 
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- Hoe erat in Votiss Modus ogri non 
ita magnus 
Hortus ubi, - — 


and that I have reduced the Fruit- 
Garden te Jeſs than half an Acre, ſul- 
ficient to furniſh any Gentleman's Ta- 
ble with all the Variety of good Fruits 
in their ſeveral — This ought 
to be the more acceptable, in that it 
is propoſed as a Remedy to cute Bar- 
renneſs proceeding from too gteat a 
Compaſs of Ground and too many 
Trees; which, as far as my Obſerva- 
tion has gone, do N ſerve to 
enhance the Charge and leſſen the 
Profit. For what an entertaining and 
comfortable Viſit may ve ſuppole a 
Gentleman every Day to make to 
this little Garden; where he will find 
himſelf encompaſſed and ſurrounded 
vith Plenty, and may behold a chatm- 
ing Variety of he. is moſt pleaſing 
to the Eye and Taſte » at once the 
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Reward of his Care and Diligence, and 
the Fruit r of 2 5 
I ſu I, need not add any thin 

ther on this Head, 12 ad diff 
rent Plans I have hereto annex'd, the 
one exactly according to, the other 
croſſing the Quarters, will make eve- 
ry thing eaſy and plain xXx. And the 
Moral of the whole I ſhould think is 
not leſs plain. For if our innocent 
Recreation: are thus ſurprizingly re- 
warded with Pleaſure and Profit, how 
can an ingenuous Mind forbear thank- 
fully to adore the God of Nature for 
temporal Bleſſings, and more chearful- 


ly to expect a greater Reward in the 


next World for ſuch Virtues, as lay a : 


Foundation for it in this? 


— 


Eg. 1. and Eg. 2. 
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8. an unskilful Ordering and bad 

Management of — both 
in their Planting and Pruning. The 
Caſe is much the ſame here in the 
vegetable as it is in the moral World. 
Every one knows how farally Youth 
is commonly enſlaved to bad — 
for want of ſetting out right at firſt, 
and being vell inſtructed and ſeaſon- 
ed with virtuous Principles. Corrupt 
Nature will ſoon over-bear the weak 
and tender Diſpoſitions to Goodneſs in 
Youth, Lee an early Care and viſe 
Sovernment: By * Help whereof 
head-ſtrong OF cn are ſubdued, and 
all the wild Sallies of a vicious Indina- 
tion are kept within due Bounds? And 
fo by the Bleſſing of God, the Man 
x 2228 becomes fruitful in good Works, 
and uleful in his Generation. 


80 
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So alſo here in the vegetable World; 
it is of great Conſequence to the 
Goodneſs and Proſperity of 2 Fruit 
Tree, that it be rightly managed and 
kept in due Order from the begin 
ning; that the extravagant Grovth 
of Nature, and its Tendency to Wood 
and fruitleſ Branches, may be kept 
under and ſubdued in time, before it 
become too head- ſtrong and ungover- 
nable: by which means the weak and 
tender Shoots will begin more and 
more to diſcover themſelves , as the 
joyful Appearances of Fruit and Plen- 
ty. An Error and Miſtake in the be- 
ginning proves often fatal, and is not 
> eaſily reified afterward, withour 
great and too dangerous Violences. 
But let us examine this Matter a little 
more particularly, that ve may the 
better know how to apply the proper 
Remedy. Us REN 
As one Cauſe of Barrenneſs, I have 
here taken Notice of a common De- 
fect in the Management of Fruit- 
/ | Trees; 
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Trees; both in planting and pruning 
them. To ſpeak : r 
Firfl, A wrong Method of planting 
is a very untoward Beginning, and 
proves oftentimes of very ill Conſe- 
quence, with reſpect to future Hopes 
of any great Plenty. And yet there 
are theſe three ſeveral ways of plant- 
ing too often practiſed, which ſeem 
to me to be contrary to the Rules of 
Art, as well as Nature; iz. Planting 
Trees too deep; too near one ano- 
ther; and againſt a wrong Expoſi- 
tion. 9 
(1.) There is ne one Miſtake in 
the Art of Gardening, that I have ob- 
ſerved to be more general and common 
than this, of planting Fruit-Trees too 
deep in the Ground; and yet nothing 
is more fatal to them, eſpecially in 
ſome Grounds too much ſubject to 
Moiſture in the Winter, and nothing 
tends more to keep Trees in a ſickly, 
unthriving Condition, and conſe- 
quently from bearing either much or 
| | good 
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good Fruit. Indeed where the Soil is 
naturally exceeding .dry, and lies on 
a-Declivity that will quickly carry off 
the Winter-Wets, the Fault may be 
leis dangerous: But except there be 
a ſufficient Depth of natural good 
Earth above the Rock or Gravel, the 
Evil complained of vill there quickly 
diſcover itſelf, after four or five Years, 
when the Roots of the Tree will be 
ſtarved by a hungry Gravel, Sand, 
Chalk, or Rock, or whatſoever the 
Bottom be, that lies too near the Sur- 
face. On all Accounts therefore it is 
much the better and ſafer way to 
plant high, provided Care be but ta- 
ken the firſt and ſecond Vear, to keep 
the Roots tolerably cool and moiſt; 
for which 1 have already given Dire- 
ctions in my former Treatiſe xXx. To 
which and what I have there (aid a- 
bout Planting, I ſhall only add here 
on this Head: That becauſe I am 
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vell aſſured, nothing is more fatal to 
Fruit- Trees, the tenderer ſort eſpeci- 


ally, than planting them too deep, 


and thereby ſubjecting their Roots to 
too much Wet in 4 Winter; (for 
Summer - Wets never hurt them) I can- 
not but adviſe to let the top Surface 
of the Borders under the Walls be at 
leaſt ſeven or eight Inches above the 
common Level; ſetting that part of 
the Tree, where it 7 to root and 
divide its 3 exactly even vith the 
upper Surface of the Border. Only 
ſtill it muſt be obſerved (as I have 
elſewhere directed *) that there muſt 
be added another Semicircle of good 
Earth or rich Sand of about three or 
four Inches deep round the Tree, pa- 
ved vith ſmall Pebbles, to keep it 
cool and moiſt for the two firſt Years. 
If this Method is carefully put in pra- 
ctice, there will be no ff of mend- 
ing the Borders above one Foot deep; 


Pa. 15. former Treatiſe. | 
| | no 
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no matter how vide, to encourage 
the Roots to ſpread horizontally. 1 
cannot but here repeat, and carneſtly \ 
recommend the making uſe of the belt it 
untry d Earth that can be got, for il- Wt 
ling up the Trenches, both for Wall- 1 
Trees and Dwarfs; having had long Ex- i} 


perience that no fort of , Compolition 
made with Coſt and Art, can exceed 
the Riches of this Earth, or will make 
more vigorous, healthful and laſting 
Trees Xx. But, 

(2). There is another common Mi- 
ſtake committed in planting, which 
is attended with very - unhappy Conſe- 
quences , and that is planting the 
Trees too near one another; the Mil- 
chief whereof is very manifeſt theſe 
two ways: Firſt, after 5 or 6 Years, 
they begin to. crowd and ſhoulder one 
another, and for want of room the 
Gardener is tempted ro run the Bran- 
ches perpendicularly, which is the 
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high Road to Ruin; at leaſt it is the 
way to increaſe. the Wood, and leſſen 
the Quantity of Fruit; for the bottom 
and middle Part of the Tree will 
quickly be found to be altogether 
barren; and in the Peach and Apricot 
the Evil will be abſolutely itreco- 
verable; they not putting out young 
Shoots, when the great Wood is cur 
out, by reaſon of the Thickneſs of 
their Bark. Whereas when Trees are 
kept thin of Wood in the middle, and 
have room to ſpread their horizontal 
Branches, every Part of a Tree may 
with Care be kept in a bearing State. 
But beſides, there is another Miſchief 
attends this Miſtake of planting too 
near; which is, that the Roots of the 
Trees will quickly meet, and fo rob 
one another of the proper Nouriſh- 
ment they ſhould receive, and when 
once the Borders begin to be worn 
out, and loſe their Richneſs and Fer- 
tility, that is never to be recovered, 
but by taking away the Tree, putting 


my 
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in new "Earth, and planing another. 


Whereas when Trees ate planted ar 
their due Diſtances, their Roots do 
ſtill receive new Succour and freſh 
Nouriſhiment, as they advance, and 
as the Head of the Tree increaſeth ro 
require it; whereby an agreeable 
Health and Vigour is retained a long 
time even for zo or 30 Vears. Now, 
though Pears may ordinarily require 
ſomething - more, eſpecially if they 
be upon free Stocks; yet I have 
aſſigned only four Yards, as a mean 
diſtance proper only for Fruit-Trees, 
either for the Wall or Dwarfs. More 
Room would generally leave too great 
Vacancies in — Wall, and le, would 
ſubject the Trees to the Evil here 
complained of. In my former * Trea- 
tiſe I have indeed recommended the 
planting tall Trees in the intermedi- 
ate Spaces: But this J ſuppoſe to be 
done with great Diſcretion, chiefly 
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betwixt 
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l betwixt Pears whoſe Strength and Vi- 
geour are not fo eaſily impaired; or if 
they are placed between other Trees, 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtand only 2 or 
3 Years at moſt, and then to be re- 
| moved into the Orchard for Stan- 
| dards. FL 52 | | 

For the very ſame Reaſon that I 


* 


diſallow of Trees ſtanding too near 
together, that the Riches of the Bor- 
ders be not wore out, I alſo by no 
means approve of a bad Practice in 
ſome Gardens, of letting Roſemary, 
N Lavender, Stock- Gilliflowers and I- 
riss, Cc. grow on the Borders, vhere 
che choiceſt Fruit-Trees are, which 
yet in a little time vill not fail to 
ampoveriſh the Ground, and give the 
Trees, if they be young, occaſi- 
on, to complain, by making only weak 
and languiſhing Shoots. But then 
again, 
_. Lafly, There is yet another great 
Miſtake, that 1 find very frequently 
committed in the planting a Fruit- 
* Garden; 
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Garden; and that is, putting Trees 
on a, wrong Expoſition, which muſt 


be owing to Ignorance; either of the 


Nature and Quality of the Tree, or 


of the true Diſpoſition of the Ground 


and its exact bearing to the Sun. The 
Ignorance. of either one or t other, ox 
both, muſt, needs be of bad Conſe- 
quence, and prove a great Diſappoint- 
ment to the Planter; vho it may be 
for want of being rightly informed, 
has put a Vine, an Apricot, or 4 
Peach on a} North-Eaff or a North- 
Weſt Wall, and it may be has been 
ſo, unfortunate, as to put a meally 
Summer Pear, or an indifferent Plum 
ainſt a South Eaſt or a South-Weſt 
Fall. This is no. airy Suppoſition ; 
for 1 have very often my ſelf found. ir 


. {6, and complained of it with ſome. 


Uneaſineſs. It is a very common 


Practice with ſome to thruſt many of 


the beſt ſorts of French Pears, the 


Buree, the Verte longue, the Virgu- 


lee into any Corner | of a North-Eaff 
Vor. I. E "+ OC 
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or North-Weſt Wall; or if the Wall 
faces any Point of the South, it ſhall 


be ſhaded by ſome neighbouring” Wall 
or Building for 3 or 4 Hours; inſo- 


much that if the Trees do bear any 


Fruit, it will prove ſmall, wat'ry and 


inſi pid; the general Conſequence of 
which is, that the ſort of Fruit ſhall 
be exclaimed againſt and condemned, 


without having had A vac age Janes 1 
to it. 14 
Indeed it is not (Adem that Aja. 
cots and Peaches and Vines are fuß- 
poſed to be ſet againſt Eaſt and Weſt 
Walls; when upon Examination' the 


Expoſiti tion is found to bear ſeveral De- 


grees towards the North: In which 


Caſe the Diſappointment muſt be very 
800 when after ſeveral Years wait 


ing, the Trees are found to hear lit- 
tle elſe but Leaves, or ſmall inf. pid 


Fruit? For indeed no other can well 


be expected from ſuch an Expoſition, 
as declines any thing to the North; 
han a in a more than ordinary hor 

Summer 
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Summer and Soil, or with the Help 
and Advantage of ſome artificial Hear, 
as the back of a Kitchen Chimney, or 
the like. | gin | 

To prevent therefore the inconveni- 
ence of this Miſtake, it is very adviſe- 
able when a Fruit · Garden is once pitch d 
upon, and the Walls built, to know 
by an exact Meridian Line, the proper 
Bearings of cach Wall, before they ate 
Planted; and their true Declinations. 
Now: tho' there are ſeveral eaſy ways of 
doing chis, yet becauſe every Gentle- 
man may not happen to be acquaint- 
ed with them, and to make this Trea- 
tiſe as uſeful to the Publick as ] can, 
I have inſerted the following ſhort and 
ealy Method of finding an exact Me- 
ridian Line. - : 14180 
Take a Stone of about 18 or 20 
Inches ſquare made exactly plain and 
ſmoorh. Bore a hole near one of the 
Corners, wherein fix an lron Pin a- 
bout 14 Inches long clear, drawn to 

a Point on the top: No matter whe- 
„ ther 
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ther it be exactly perpendicular. Place 
this Stone in ſome open Part of the 
Garden exactly horizontal by a Level, 
that Corner where the Pin ſtands and 
its Oppoſite bearing as near as you 
can * North and South, the Pin 
on the South. This done, about 9 a 
Clock in a clear Day, draw a Semi- 
circle from the extreme Point of the 
Shadow of the Pin, vhich may be 
done vith a ſteady Hand by the help 
of a natrow thin piece of Fir, made 
ſharp at one end with the Point of a 
Nail, fixing the flat ſide on the top 
of the Pin; ſo that the Point of the 
Nail may juſt reach the extreme Part 
of the Shadow, where you are to 
make a Point or Mark. Then at a- 
bout 3 a Clock the ſame Day, ob- 
ſerve exactly when the Shadow of the 
Pin comes again to the Semicircle; 
from which Moment allow one Mi- 
nute for the Sun's annual Motion, and 
then make a Mark exactly at the Ex- 
tremity of the Shadow, which will 
* 8 be 
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be ſomething beyond the Semicircle. 
Draw a Line (trait from one Point to 
the other, and then half it exactly; 
and from this middle Point raiſe a Per- 
pendicular which will be the exact Me- 
ridian Line. | | 

N. B. It is convenient to make 3 
or 4 of theſe Semicircles both before 
and after 9 a Clock, for fear the Sun 
prove in a Cloud, when the Obſerva- 
tion is to be made in the Afternoon ; 
and then if one miſs, the other may 
hit. Only great Care muſt be taken 
that the correſponding Points in the 
ſame Circle be made uſe of, that there 
be no Miſtake. It is alſo proper to do 
this in the Summer Quarter, vhen the 
pen Umbra of the Shadow's Point is 
leaſt, and the exact Point may be beſt 
taken and more nicely obſerved. | 

N. B. This exact Meridian may 
vith eaſe be transferred to any other 
more convenient Place about the 
Houſe; as the upright Stanchel of 
2 Window or any pep erte 

E 3 Tranſome 
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Tranſome or Jaume, ſhadowing on 
the Floor or Window Board; this 
Meridian being of ſingular uſe through- 
out the whole Year for regulating 
Clocks and Dials, and taking Decli- 
nations. Which laſt Operation being 
to our preſent Putpoſe, may be very 
readily performed by only applying 
the ſide of the Quadrant to the Wall, 
and then holding up a Plum- Line ex- 
actly at 12; whoſe Shadow may paſs 
thro' the Centre, and will at the ſame 
time give the Degrees of Declination 
on the Rim of the Quadrant; only 
a Weſtern Declination muſt be' coun- 
red forwards from left-Hand to right, 
and an Eaſtern backwards from right- 
Hand to left, on the Edge of the Qua- 
drant, as the ingenious Inquirer will 
ſoon obſerve. 
A s to the Miſtake of planting Trees 
on a wrong Expoſition for want of 
knowing the proper Aſpe& every Tree 
requires; to remedy this I was once 
thinking to inſert a Catalogue of K 

n Ev the 
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the moſt known. Fruits, vith their as 
able Alpects over , againſt, them, 
alſo which are propereſt for Walle | 
and which for Dwarfs z but that 1 
conſider d I have already cffectual 
done this in the very Plan I; have gi- 
ven above *; where at one View may 
be ſeen, what 1 have judg'd proper for 
that. very Parpole with reſpect to all 
the beſt, and moſt approv'd forts of 
Fruit; and the kind Reader will, I 
know, excuſe me from all needleſs Re- 
Rerum; 8 
Secondly, I come now according 

my Method, to take Notice of ome 
common Miſtakes in the pruning. of 
Fruit-Trees,, which 1 ſuppoſe to be a 
great Cauſe of cheir Barrenneſs. But 
before I enter upon this difficult Point, 
I muſt be forced to ſay ſomething to 
rectify a common Miſtake, even in 
one of * firſt Things a Gardener 
takes in hand, and that is his Proving 
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Knife ; ; "the true Make and Shape 
whereof I venture to affirm, with due 
| Reſpect to the e of preceding 
Ages, hath hitherto been quite mi- 
aten. For the Blade of a common 
pruning Knife is known to be ſha 
and faſhioned like a Hawk's Bill; and 
yer according to the Oblervarions * 1 
have made of the real uſe of a pru- 
ning Knife, this is quite wrong and 
unnatural, If A the Branches 
of a Fruit-Tree againſt a Wall grew 

generally downwards, this kind of 
Shape might be of ſome -ule for the 
cutting off ſome of the ſtronger Bran- 
ches; but as they generally grow ap- 
wards \ and Iide-au #2 ſuch a ſhaped 
Knife = almoſt of no uſe; at 
leaſt it muſt be uſed very aukwardly. 

HBeſides, in all Caſes that require 
much Strength, a Mallet and Chiſel 
are without © Corypariſon beſt, ſafeſt; 
and moſt exact; and in other Caſes 
alſo too ſtubborn for the Knife alone, 
2 Stroke of the Hammer on the back 


of 
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of my Knife anſwers the . to 
great Nicety and Exactneſs. hut the 
moſt general Uſe of a Knife, is to 
ſhorten. all the leſſer Branches that 
grow upwards and ſideways; to per- 
form which, a Hawk's Bill is the moſt 
aukward Shape in the World: And 
therefore the Shape of the Knife 
Vvhich I always uſe and recommend to 
my Friends, is juſt the Reverſe of 
that, a little ſloping off, and round 
towards the Point: And - how much 
more natural and ufeful ſuch a ſhaped 
Knife is like to prove to one that uſes 
it on upright and horizontal Branches, 
and that generally above Head, I leave 
to the Judgment of the ingenious 
Practitioner; only giving him here the 
Figure of both, the better to direct his 
Choice. 


q | 17 
An * Tree * The ſame irregular 
neglected. Tree reduced ih 
54} 4 ax" Time, 1 

2 


But 
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But it may not be amiſs to add 


here, that ſuch a Knife ought to be 
made with a good thick Back, the 
better to beat the Stroke of a Ham- 
mer upon occaſion, and if poſſible of 
Razor-Mettal well tempered, that it 


may always have a good 1 Edge, and be 


"uſed as à Penknife, as well as for 
Pruning. 

7 Having now ended this Bwin, 1 
firſt Miſtake in Pruning chat I obſerve 
is, letting a Tree from the beginning 
run out into vigorous Wood and Bran- 
ches all on one ſide; and becauſe the 
Shoots on the other ſide are veak and 
unthriving by reaſon of Blaſt or Can- 
ker, the other are vont to be conti- 
nued, and the Trees ſuffered to grow 
in 2 very irregular and unhandſome 
Faſhion ; whereby it comes to pals, 
that à great Part of Wall is un- 
furniſhed with Branches, and by a 
continued Neglect, the proper Beau- 


ty and. * Fruirfulneſs is not ca- 
S pable 
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pable of being 'reſtored, bur by plant- 
ing a new Tree. Whereas had this 


Evil been obſerved and remedied in 


time, all might eaſily have been re- 
duced into the greateſt Beauty and Or- 
der imaginable; as may be ſeen by the 
two foregoing Figures. For when 
Branches are young and tender, they 
are ductile and governable, and you 


may with Care lead thera backwards 


and forwards, as Occaſion and Ne- 


ceſſity require. Neither is this Me- 


thod any the leaſt Blemiſh or Hin- 
drance to the future Proſperity and 
Fruitfulneſs of the Tree, but rather a 
Furtherance by reaſon of that early 
Check it received in its moſt vigorous 
Part, which (as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved) throws it ſooner into a bear- 
ing State. And it is allo to be obſer- 
ved, that ſuch a Check does not in 
the leaſt hinder its Proſperity :+ For 
there is this difference between a weak 
ſickly Branch, and a vigorous Branch 
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made weaker, rectiſied and ſubdued 
by Art: The one is in a dangerous 
dying Condition, for want of proper 
Wood and Pores to convey the Sap 
and Juices in their continued Circula- 
tion *; the other has its Ducts and 
Paſſages only a little ſtraitened, by 
being horizontally bent and bow'd 
down; leſt it ſpend its Vigour all at 
once, and die the ſooner afterwards. 
In ſhort, the one is dying and gene- 
rally paſt Recovery; the other would 


lth, 


— 
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What I have ſaid in my former Treatiſe (Pag. 64. 
amounts to a plain Demonſtration of the Circulation © 
the Sap in the Jeſſamine, tinged all over by Inoculation. 
For tho? (as hath been objected) that Operation hath not 
the ſame Effect in the painted Philerea and Holley; and 
tho* we could not account for the Reaſon of ſuch a 
different Phænomenon; yet ſtill the Proof is undeniable 
in the Jeſſamine. But indeed the true Reaſon of that 
Difference ſeems to be plainly this; The Bark and Leaves 
of thoſe Ever-Greens are ſo tough, hard and ftubborn, 
that they do not eaſily ſuffer any adventitious Juice to 
alter their natural Colour; and we find ſome ſorts of 
them will hardly retain the Stripe, made even from the 
Shoots of the Bud itſelf. Whereas the Jeſſamine hath 
a marvellous thin Bark and filky Leaves, which eaſily 
receive an Impreffion and Change of Colour from 

_ ting'd or poiſon'd Sap, continually ciroulating throug 
cheir Veins or Pores. 


live 


\ 


live too faſt, if not kept vithin due 
Bounds and wholſome Rules, which 
give true Life to the vegetable, as 
well as the moral World. This Re- 
duction of a young Tree, which I am 
ſpeaking of, chiefly reſpects the Peach 
and Apricot; no other Tree that I 
know of being ſo ſubject to decay by 


Blaſt and Canker on one ſide and not 


on the other. And now I have men- 
tioned them, before I leave them, I 
ſhall take notice of a Defect in Pru- 
ning, more peculiarly prejudicial to 


theſe, than to any other ſorts of Fruit- 


Trees; and that is, leaving the Wood- 
branches of the aforegoing Year too 
long. This, tho' it is a general Fault 
in Pruning; yet it is of worſe Conſe- 
quence in the Peach and Apricot, 
their Bark, after two or three Years, 
growing ſo thick and tough, that 
they vill not put forth new and ten- 
der Shoots any more after they are 


that 
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| ſhortened, as the Pear and Plumb vill 
do; which is the true Reaſon of 
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62 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
that Barrenneſs- ſo frequently vilible 
in Peach- Trees toward the bottom, ha- 
ving been ſuffer d to grow too faſt, 
and run into long Vood- branches in 
their Youth, I am ſenſible ſeveral 
Perſons are very regardleſs of this; 
eſpecially ſuch as are bleſſed with a 
more than ordinary warm good Soil; 
and are apt to triumph vith their 
Plenty, vithout minding the ſtrict 
Rules of Art, or, it may be, attri- 
bute their Succeſs to their on parti- 
cular Skill. Whereas Nature itſelf, 
Vith little Art in ſuch Soils, will do 
Wonders for à time: But then they 
muſt remember, that their Trees will 
be ſhorter- lv d: And accordingly in 
ſuch Caſes, as I have obſerved, great 
Barrenneſs in time will be diſcovered 
in the middle and bottom of the 
Walls, as a Fore- runner of Death. It 
is a certain Truth, good pruming not 
only procures Fruit, but makes laſtiug 
Trees,” - 113% 244 ee enn 
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vel Having given this Caution, I need 
not add any thing farther concernin 

Rules for the Government of the Peck 
and Apricot, if what 1 have already 
aid in my former Treatiſe, be but 
well minded and conſidered. Only 
before I leave this Head, I have ſome- 
thing particular to ſay” vith reſpect 
to the Government of the Pear and 
Plum, both thoſe againſt the Wall 


and Dwarfs, which will in a great 


meaſure cure the Defect of bad pru- 
ning in old Trees, and prevent the 
Danger of Barrenneſs in young ones, 
ariſing from too great a Degree of Vis 
gour, which theſe Trees are moſt ſub- 
For Frrft; As to the Caſe of a 
young Tree, that diſcovers an extra- 
otdiraty Vigone after planting, no- 
thing ſo effectually brings it into a 


bearing State, as ſome vay or -other 


3 the Sap in its free Citcula- 
tion, either in the Root or Branches. 
Noy tho 1 have ſometimes practiſed N 


this 
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62 The Pleaſureand Profit f 
this with. Succeſs on the Roots, by 
ſhortning ſeveral of them vith a ſharp 
Spade ; yet becauſe this working; un- 
der Ground is a blind and uncertain 
Remedy, I rather prefer practiſing 
upon the Branches vith my Knife; 
where I can ſee, what J do, and make 
a Wound as little and as big as I pleaſe. 
In the Caſe, therefore here ſuppoſed, 
1 cut the moſt vigorous Shoots two 
ts in three through, with a pretty 
large Notch, leſt it heal over again 
too ſoon, and recover an undeſirable 
Vigour. Beſide the Advantage of 
bringing a Tree ſooner. to a bearing 
State, there is this farther Benefit to 
be had by this Method, wiz. you may 
lay all untoward Branches juſt as you 
pleaſe, humouring the Notch ſo, that 
the Branch may fall handſomely into 
the Place deſired; ſo likewiſe all per- 
pendicular Branches, and all ſuch as 
groy forward, may, if occaſion be, 
eaſily be reduced horizontally, and 
nailed cloſe to the Wall in a void 
1 ä 
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Place vhere they are wanted; and if 
it is a Dwarf, this Inciſion is of ſingu- 
lar uſe to rectify aſpiring Nature, to 
keep down all perpendicular Branches, 
and to give the Tree its exact open 
Air, and that proper Beauty and Form, 
which a Dwarf requires. There need 
not be much fear of making tlie 
Wound too big; for provided there 
be but any little reaſonable Quantity 
of the outward Bark or Rind left un- 
cut, a Branch of a Pear eſpecially 
cannot ordinarily be killed, but will 
ſoon, © too ſoon recover its Vigour. 
Only vith reſpect to Dwarts it muſt 
be obſerved,” that where the Inciſion 
is made pretty large, and the Branch 
much veakened, it is very convenient 
to ſtrengthen it for a time by a Prop, 
apainſt - the Violence of Winds; till 
the Wound is a little healed over, and 
it tecovet à ſufficient Strength to ſup- 
pott itſelf; which yet it will be ob. 
ſerved to do in one Summer. 
„ee 
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Secondiy, When the Pear and Plum 
have been ſuffered ſeveral | Years: to run 
into Wood and many thick perpendi- 
cular Branches, (che Effect of bad 
Proving, and the certain Cauſe of Bar- 
) after ſome of the biggeſt 
Wood is intitely cut out, the beſt Re- 
medy that 1 could ever yet find, is to 
make theſe Incifions wich a Mallet. and 
Chiſel, on, ſome of the largeſt and 
molt upright Branches that are leſt; 
ometimes t or more even an the 
ſame Branch: This 1 have often ex- 
perienced to produce Plenty, ſometimes 
the firſt Year, but moſt commonly 
the ſecond after the Operation. "Br 
indeed it is not alway s a Sign of bad 
Pruning, if vigorous * — need ſuch 
Checks as theſe; for the Pear on a 
ſtee Stock is hardly to be kept within 
Bounds, or pruned with any conſtant 
 Succels withour them: But ith theſe 
Helps and a due Reg ard to the n 
df Pruning, which 1 —_ already laid 
þ down (Pare 1 there is little * 
e | fg © 


eſpecially if — 1 have obſerved: to 
be much vanted in theſe vigorous Irees, 
be but minded and practiſed: wiz. ne- 
ver to let the Branches ſtand too for- 
2 with knotty Wood; but either 

to cut them quite off within. half an 
Inch of the great Wood branches, or 
elſe, as occaſion ſerves, to plaſb them 
by Inciſion as before, ot 4 — break 


which means they become Fruit-bearing 
Wood, and: you fill the Vacancies of 
the Wall, bind them, as you pleaſez 
from the Place where chey were cut Ot 
broken. 

I have frequently raiſed. this 
with Succeſs on the young Wood- 
branches, even of the Peach and A- 
pricot, when they have happened 


to form themſelves — forward, or 


_ ſuch Places where they were 


leaſt nk And theſe Branches 
thus wounded have continued ſeveral 


Years bearing Fruit. But yer becauſe 


| 1} SE they 
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of wanting a/Crop almoſt every Year; | 


them with the Hand half through; by 
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they will often die with Gum, this 
muſt not be made. a common Practice 
of, and ought only to be uſed in 
thoſe Caſes, where their dying is on- 
ly the Loſs of ſuch Shoots, as vould 
otherwiſe have been of no uſe. But 


the Pear and Plum are of ſo ſtrong 


and hardy a Nature, that you cannot 
ordinarily hurt them by Inciſion or any 


moderate breaking of their Branches. 
1 know not whether I need to add, 


that the Vine and Fig will by no 
means endure ſach courſe Treatment, 
the ingenious Obſerver well conſidering, 
that Diſcipline is always to be ſuited 
and proportioned to the Strength or 
Weakneſs of Nature. wit 
N.'B. Although this Operation of 


managing young vigorous Branches 
by Breaking, and the larger ones by 


Plaſbing or Inciſion, be to be practi- 
ſed any time of the Vear; yet I pre- 


fer doing it in the Spring, eſpecially 
making the larger Wounds, on the 
Account of the Winter Wets and 


— 


— 


Froſts, 
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any danger from thence may eaſily 
be prevented, by only applying a lit- 
tle Cow-dung to the Wound. As to 
the general Practice, a vatchful Eye 


only in the Winter, but all the Sum- 
mer Seaſon too, as Occaſion and Neceſ- 
ſity require. ag 

Ni. B. A dry Summer naturally diſ- 
poſeth almoſt all Trees to bear well 
the following Year; therefore in a wer 
Summer, Fruit-Trees require more than 
ordinary Care and Art, to hinder their 


ches. 


be very ſucceſsfully .apply'd to ſuch 
flat Dwarfs, as are intended to be on- 
ly about two Feet high,  humauring the 
Borders, vhether they be Apples, Plums 
or Pears: tho. it is moſt proper the 
Apples ſhould be on Paradiſe- Stocks, 
and the Pear an Quinces, the mox- 
* — naturally 


Froſts, which will then be over; tho 


vill ſee Cauſe to uſe this Method, not 


running into Wood and fruitleſs luxuri- 


Sap both in Root and Branches, may 
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70 The Pleaſure aud Profit of 
naturally to anſwer the Purpoſe of ha- 
ving lels Wood, and a ſufficient Quan- 


% 


give them Moiſtute and Nouriſoment 


and to preſerve their Bloſſoms from 


tity of Fruit. For indeed the true 


Art and Myſtery of making a Tree 
bear Fruit, is only to Proportion the 
Degree of Sap and Vigour to the 
Quantity of Wood or Branches. When 
that Matter is once rightly adjuſted, 


you have every thing that Beauty and 


Proſperity can give. So when a Tree 
wants Sap and Vigour, it languiſhes 


aud dies; and when it has too much, 


it runs into Wood and fruitleſs Bran- 
ches. How well this Proportion may 
be kept wich reſpect to Fruit - Trees 
ſet in Pots, I am not as yet able to 


ſay; becauſe I am but ' vow making 
the Experiment of a Peach, an Apri- 


dot, a Fig, and a Cherry ſo ordered. 


There can be no danger of too much 
Vigour; all the Difficulty vill be to 


enough in ſo ſmall a Compaſs of Earth, 
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to overcome, by Houfing them a Nights 
in the Spring, and ſetting them pretty 
deep in the Ground in the Summer, on 

a good Expoſition, allowing chem Plen- 
riful Wat rings. þ 

But the Succeſs of this being uncer- 

tain, I ſhall ſay no more of it; but 
ſhall leave this, * whar elſe I have faid 
on this Head to the Judgment of all in 
genious Improvers of Art and' Nature; 
whoſe modeſt Enquiries ought the iter 
to be encouraged by all wife and good 
Men; becauſe the {Me ve ſearch, the 


more we ſtill diſcover of the divine 
rex able EE vo 
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of BARRENNESS. 

"Here remains in the laſt Place 
to ſay ſomething of a very dif- 
ec Cane of Unfruitfulneſs from 
any that have hitherto been taken 


notice of; and that is cold unkind 
F 4 Seaſons ; 
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Seaſons; but eſpecially Froſts and 
Blaſts in the Spring. This will rea- 
dily be granted to be, not the Fault 
but the Misfortune of the Gardener; 
and ſuch a Mi fortune too, as they 
who live on the Continent are not ſo 
ſubject to, and therefore in a great 
meaſure peculiar to us who live in an 
| Iſland. u : heb aro 

Hlovever, to remove all Cauſe of 
Complaint, and to keep us from re- 


pining, Providence has been very li- 
zeral to us in ſome peculiar Bleſſings 
other ways. We are not ſubject to 
the Exceſſes either of Cold or Heat; 
and Nature aſſiſted by Art produces 
for us the choiceſt Fruits: We abousd 
in that which is properly the Staff of 
Life; and, which crowns all other 
Bleſſings, we live under ſuch an hap- 
py Government, that what we. have 
re 
. Theſe Circumſtances ſo deſirable 
to us, and fo much the Envy of our 
Neighbours, are by no means to be 
+ Sas e * "2m—_ 
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forgot by us, when ve remember the 
Infelicity' of ſome - unkind Seaſons, 
And yet becauſe theſe Froſts and ſud- 
den Blaſts are ſo much the real Grief 
of the ingenious Gardener, when he 
ſometimes ſees all the Fruit of his La- 
bour, and his Expectations brought to 
nothing even in one Night, it may 
be well vorth the while to enquire, 
whether a better Remedy than what 
hath hitherto been thought on or 
practiſed, may not be found out to 
cure this great Evil and dangerous 
RR. pus bes ok 
The general Method hitherto uſed. 
by careful Gardeners to preſerve Bloſ- 
ſoms and tender Fruit from the Bliſt 
in the Spring, is to hang up Baſs- 
mats or other warm Coverings, which, 
are rolled up in the Day-tume, and 
let down in the Evenings, when moſt 
danger is ſuſpected. This Practice 
bath ſometimes ſucceeded very well, 
and . preſerved ſome of the choiceſt 
Fruit: But there are theſe four In- 
| | CONVG- 
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conyenieniges abi it. Firſt, it is 
very chargeable to . e 0 many 
Jarge diſtinct Mars as every full grown 
Tree requires. Secondly, it mightily 
increaſeth the Gardener's Care and 
Trouble to manage and adjuſt ſo ma- 
ny Mats every Morning and Evenin 

even in the moſt buſy. time of all fe 
Year, Thirdly, Froſts do oftentimes 
come fo key and even ſo 
late in the Year as the middle of May, 
that if the Mats — not to be let 
down or continued, all former Care 
is loſt, and moſt of the Fruit deſtroy- 
ed even in one Night: And yer, 
Fourthly, when the Mats are order- 
ed and diſpoſed as they ſhould be, if 
high and black Winds ariſe, I have 


often found, that the Mats haye done 


; 2 bester and 


more harm than good, by their con- 
tinual beating off the Bloſſoms and 
render Shoots. © 

© Theſe Inconveniencies 160 put 
me often upon conſidering, . 
more 2 Remedy 


might 
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might not be found to prevent the 
kick of theſe * Froſts; 
for Which Purpoſe, if che following 
Diſcoveries and Directions prove of 
any real Service to the general and 
publick Good, I freely own the: firſt 
Hints were made and given me by a 
very ingenious Gentleman and 'w 
Friend, himſelf a great Lover and Im- 
ptover of vegetable Nature. 
Nd theſe Hints 1 think, 
upon a right Suppoſition, that "moſt 
pur Eſte | and Blaſts both in Spring 
and Autumn, fall perpendicularly; 
that is to ſay, the condenſed Vapours 
falling from the upper Region do form 
themſclyes at Night toward the Sur- 
face of the Earth in Dews: or wat'ry 
Drops, ſubject to be frozen by the 
Coldneſs of the Air: and therefore 
the more any thing lies open and ex- 
poſed to this perpendicular Deſcent of 
Vapours, the more vill it be ſubject 
to be frozen, or (which is the ſame 
thing) blaffed. The Truth of which 
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95 The Pleaſure and Profit "of | 
z confirmed to us both by Reaſon 
and Experience. As when a Fruit: 
Tree hath been fer againſt a Slope- 
Wall, for the Convenience of recei- 
ving more of the Sun's Rays, ve al- 
ways find that that is the firſt and 
moſt blaſted both in Spring and 
Autumn. 50 Finns =IRy 
This therefore being the true State 
of the Caſe with reſpect to moſt of 
our deſtructive Blaſts, à little Philo- 
fophy vill teach us, that horixont al 
Shelters are the beſt Guard and De- 
fence againſt perpendicular Frofls. And 
this is that which my worthy Friend 
made Experiment of in artificial ones 
made of Tiles or thin. bits of Board 
faſtened in the Wall, which he found 
{as 1 have myſelf alſo found fince) 


to anſwer to a Wonder, and to ſe- 


cure the Fruit where-ever they were 
anda 4 obo vg ick o 

© However theſe artificial Shelters thus 
occaſionally placed, were rather uſed 
by way. of Trial and eien 
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than with any View to have them ge- 
nerally made uſe of in that manner. 
I have therefore ſince conſidered with 
myſelf, how theſe + borizontal Shelters 
may. be ſo contrived, as'to make either 
little Tronble or Charge; and to. be of 
general uſe ; eſpecially to ſuch as have a 
Fruit- Garden, ſuch as I have above de- 
ſcribed, yet to make; or are villing 
to make new Walls for the greater Se- 
curity of having Fruit. 

No the moſt plain and eaſy Me- 
thod of doing this, ſo as to anſwer our 
Purpoſe all at once, is to lay Ros 
of Tiles in the Structure of the Wall 
at certain Diſtances one above ano- 
ther, the Tiles jetting forward and 
hanging over the Plane of the Wall 
about an Inch and halt. This is 
neither a difficult nor a chargeable 
Practice, if the Wall be of Brick, tb 
place, betwixt every two or three 
Rows of Bricks, theſe horizontal 
Shelters of Tile; and if the Wall be 
of Stone, if the Joints be any thing 
Be F . 
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regular; it is not leſe caly;» But now "I 
to nd the Inconvenience and Un- 1 
ſeemlineſ of Branches riding over the 1 
Edges of Tiles, ic muſt be remembred, a HE 
cha at ſome convenient Diſtances 
in each Row of Tiles, there be leſt 


void Places or Gaps for the Wood-bran- 2 — 
ches to paſs 3 which Gaps ſhould alſo 2 
be left wider at the bottom than the 3 
top of the Wall. It is very material 9 
allo to obſerve, char the 17 b of Tiles 1 
but —— a — re, the beuer 8 
to ſhoot off all Wet. e 
But to make ſo cunfitlerablo-des Mr 
provement in Gardening plain and in- 4 
* 24 I have thought fit ta anne n 


e of a Fruit- Tree growing - 
a Brick-Wall with horizontal 1 
Sheleers *; that at one View may be — 
cen, not only how naturally) the 
Wood. branches may be carried chro A 
the ſeveral Gaps, and all the void . 
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Places of the Wall filled; but alſo how 
a Tree managed according to Art, ought 
to grow and ſpread with horizontal 
Branches, and form itſelf in every part 
Ho theſe horizontal Shelters of 
Tile may be fix'd to Walls already 
built, 1 am not ſo vell able to fay ; 
tho I believe it may be done, eſpe- 
cially on Stone Walls where the Foints 


- 


Int of a Tilt : But becauſe the 


provement, are {till more and greater 


© thdn any I have yet taken notice of, ir | 


will be neceſſary 10 be a little more 
ticular, to encourage the building 


thcle 
Walls. For, | 


.. (1.)-By,che Help of cheſs Shelter, 


even in the molt difficult 'Year, a good 


Quantity of the choiceſt Fruit may 
almoſt be depended upon, from ſuch 


Branches and Bloſſoms as are well ſhel- | 
tered by the Tiles, as Experience hath 


lyfficiendy ſhewn. = 


(3.) And, 
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generally vide enough to admit the 
Benefits attending this Method of Im⸗ 
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(.) And, which is very conſidera; 

ble, Fruits thus ſheltered from perpen. 

dicular Colds and Blaſts, I have expe. 
rienced to be much larger, better fed 
and finer taſted, than thoſe on the ſame 
Tree that are more expoſed. - And as a 


Conſequence of this 
(3+) They are alſo for warder and 
much earlier ripe than others; which 
is. no inconſiderable Advantage; eſpe- 
cially ' with: reſpe& ' to all late ripe 
Fruit, ſuch as Peaches, Figs and 
+ Grapes, which in many cold Sum- 
mers, vithout ſuch or the like Helps, 
vould never be ripe at all. For tho 
done might be tempted” to think ra- 
ther? the contrary; on the Account 
+ that ſome of the Meridian Rays of 
to the: Sun: can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
teach the Fruit moſt! ſheltered; yet 
cConſidering that the very Branch on 
1 Vhich the Fruit grows hath the ut- 
maoſt Degree of Heat; that the Fruit 
itfelf, tho not ſo much directly ſhone 

upon, is yet fed vith the freeſt Cir- 

a ( eee ee 


even 
that the Fruit thus ſheltered receives 
no ſmall additional Help by the Re- 
flection of the Sun's Rays from the 


Row of Tiles below it: On all theſe 


Accounts it ſhould not ſeem ſtrange, 
that horixomta! Shelters do really acce- 
lerate the ripening of Fruit, eſpecially 


(Foutthly atid Zaftly;) Walls built 
with theſe Rows of Tiles, vill effe- 
. Rally cute that common Miſtake in 
Gardeners, of leading Wood - branches 


rn 5 for if the Gaps be 
, 48 they ought, not one directly 
over another in the ſeveral Rows, the 


Branches will unavoidably be diſpoſed, 
as they ought, ſomething horizontally, 


and the middle of the Tree kept free 


from great Wood. Indeed the Gar- 


dener muſt have a very unhappy Ge- 


nius, if he ean in theſe Caſes prune a 
Fruit- Tree amiſs. For if he do not 


Vol. II. 6. leave 
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culation of Sap, and kept in a more 
de of Warmth; and laſtly, 


when it is fo well confirmed by Ex- 
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leave the now Shoots too long, the 
Neceſſity of leading the Branches 5 
Fard and forward (as may be ſeen in 
the Figure) will of Conſequence pro- 
dace bearing an e rot. 
N. B. It is of great Conſequence 
to be pretty exact in keeping the Pro- 
jection of the Tiles to about an Inch 
and half. For if more. were allowed, 
and the Tiles ſtood farther out, roo 
much of the Sun's Rays and Heat vo 
be kept off from the Fruit and Bran- 
ches; and if ſeſi, it vould not be a 
ſufficient Shelter. Either Extreme would 
be worſe: And I believe it will he found 
that the middle Proportion here menti- 
oOned will beſt anſwer the uwe of 
this Improvement. 
N. B. In, the Caſe * Mack. Wind- 
Helle, which come more horizontal- 
ly, altho' theſe Shelrers will be of ſin- 
| gular Advantage; yet it may not be 


improper in Extremities to 


up 
Mats againſt ſome of the tendereſt 


1 and- Peaches,.. The, ing 


Vaal - ©) 
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of having the Bloſſoms and tender 
Shoots- beaten off by the Wind, vill. 
be effectually prevented by the Fraje- 
Fion of the Tiles. 03 2 vil uad | 

Note, Laſtly, | The afategoing Ace 
count of che falling of Vapouts and 
forming themſelves in Miſts or Des 
ſubject to be frozen, will ſerve to ex- 
plain that very odd Phznoemenon' 1 
have often; taken notice of: vi. the 
Leaves and tender Shoots of à call. 
Aſh- Tree in one of theſe: blaſting Mills! 
may be / obſerved- to be frozen, and, 
as it vere, ſing'd in all the bortam and 
middle Parts, vhilſt the per Part di 

the Tree, chat is exalied above the In- 
fluence. of the Miſt, ſhall be leſt free: 
and untouchh te 

I need not apply the Philoſophy: of 
this to the Purpoſe of our horizontal 
Shelters: And a good Man need nof 
be told, that tho' he is allowd to 
guard himſelf by all prudential Me- 
thods againſt Misfortunes; yet his ſa- 
fell and viſe} way is always to look 

83888 G 2 upuard; 
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ward; to pray for and expect the ſu- 
EN Aa of divine — to ſwee⸗ 

ten and allay the Miſeries of Life. 
Thus I have gone thro the Sub- 
ſtance of what I at firſt purpoſed in 
this Treatiſe; wiz. to point out the 
chief and moſt general Cauſes of Bar- 
renneſs in a Fruit-Garden, and to pro- 
vide proper Remedies againſt them. 
And how far that Deſign hath been an- 
ſwered in the aforegoing Pages, I maſt 
leave to the candid Reader to judge: 
Only taking notice here, that what re- 
mains to be ſaid in the concluding Part 
of this Treatiſe, ſhall be only ſome far- 
ther Obſervations and Improvements, 
relating to the Art of Gardening, looſe- 
ly ſet down, without any great Regard 
to Order or Connexion. 
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'Concernin g the Great Us E and Ad. 
miralle QUALITIES of Un- 
yd EARTH. ms 


ingenious Mr. Evelyn and others have 


ſaid, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of 


Earths and their Improvements, I think 
my ſelf obliged to repeat and explain 
more largely, vhat I juſt hinted ar 
in my firſt Part of Gardening; wiz. 
the ſurprizing Succeſs which 1 had from 
the uſe of untry d Earth, both with 
reſpect ro what has been fowed and 
planted in ir. | wha 

By untry d Earth I mean ſuch warm, 
mellow, rich Soil, as lies next the Sur- 
face (after the Turf is pared off) a- 
bout ſix or ſeyeh Inches deep, in ſuch 
Places 'where neither Plough nor 
Spade hath ever come. Neither is 
this ſo difficult to be had as ſome may 


| E 3 ; think, 


"Tthout intending in the leaſt 
to derogate from what the 
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think, moſt Lordſhips (as far as my 
Obſervation” has gone) affording it in 
dne Place or othet in ſufficient Quan. 
tities ; either in the lower Grounds 
and Meadows ſometimes overflow d, 
and fo inrich'd vith drift Sand; or in 
the ſeveral Waſts, Commons; or other 
By places frequented by Cartel; and 
this Earth, will in great meaſure diſcover 
itſelf to skilful Judges, in the ſeveral 
Sramens, by the Turf which grows up- 
Taking it therefore for granted, 
chat this rich untryd Earth may be 
had wichout any great Charge or Dit- 
ficulty, from the Experience I have 
had of its ſurprizing Productions, I 
cannot but again and again recom- 
mend the Uſe of it for Amendments 


and Improvements both in the Fruit 


and Kitchen Garden. This 1 am a- 
ware will be . thought ſtran ge by all 
thoſe who have a Fondneſs tor Dung, 
and think no Riches can be had with- 
dut it. But I am well ſatisfied no 17 


— 
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of Compoſition made vith Art, can be 


brought to exceed in all Reſpects rhis | 
which” Nature offers ſo freely to our 


Hands. For if you plant the choiceſt 
Frait-Trees in this Earth, they pre- 
ſently diſcover an uncommon Health- 
fulneſs and Vigour: if you ſow any of 
the tender forts of annual Plants, if 
the Earth be diſcreetly choſen and 
made fine by a Sieve, you may pre- 


ſently petceive they lite the Soil by 
their fourithing Looks and Colour. 


Even Mellons and Cucumbers, which 
are uſually nurſed with the greateſt 
Art, and complemented vith the 
ticheſt artificial Mould, do proſpet 
here to a vonder; and if they have 
but equal Care in other reſpects, need 
no ler Compoſt chan this ntry d 
Nay farther, in a Caſe where Dun 
has alway been thought to be wante 
in greateſt Abundance, (and it is ac- 
cordingly loaded in at a great Expence) 
I mean, in the making an Afparagus 
G 4 Bed, 
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Bed, here all or moſt of that Expence 
is ſaved, and the Purpoſe as * if 
not better, anſwered by the ſole Uſe 
of untry d Earth laid a "Tie and half 
ONT TNT ö 
But left it ſhould be thought that I 
intend this Naſtrum as a ſort of Catho- 
licon, or Quack-Pill, to ſerve all Pur- 
poſes alike; 1 think my -ſelf obliged 
to lay, that I know of no extraordi- 
nary Excellence in this Earth with re- 
ſpect to Flowers; eſpecially the nicer 
and more tender ſorts, but rather the 
contrary: So alſo for the ſeveral ſorts of 
Bxoticks and choice Shrubs, à proper 
artificial Compoſition may. be much 
better and more ſuitable to them than this 
rich Earth: But then in all ſuch Caſes 
ang Inſtances, as ſerve to make a Gar- 
1 fruitful and profitable (which is x9 
my preſent Purpoſe) as far as my Ex. 
perience reaches, this untry'd Earth is 
| much preferable to rotten Dun or 69 
common artificial jal Compoſts, 12 
following Reaſons, | 
2851 Firſt , 
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Fi; Dung, where ir is laid in a- 
ny Quantity, mightily fills the Place 
ith many noxious Weeds, vhich, 


wichout great Care and Pains, vill be 
pe to. choak whatever is ſowed or 
P 


anted in it. But a covering of this 
new Earth, being — Ya fit for 
uſe, is not ſo ſubject to that Inconve- 
RR och: 

Secondiy, Altho' plentiful dunging 
the Soil muſt be owned to be a great 
Amendment, and tends to make it 
rich and fruitful; yet Experience 
ſhews that all Legumes and annual 
Plants for eating, have by no means 
ſo ſweet a Taſte, as thoſe raiſed in 
pure wholeſome"Mould ; ſuch as every 
one knows new broken up Ground 
produceth. Nitre and Sulphur are 
indeed the Life of Vegetation; but 
Dung, tho full of them, contains al- 
ſo many other noxious heterogeneous 


indigeſted Juices ,., which generally 


give a ſtrong and unſavoury Taſte to 
eyery thing ſowed and planted in it. 
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| Whereas' Earth taken froth! under! an 
old Tutf, having a ſufficient Quanti- 
ty of Nitre or Sulphuf or both, ſuffi- 
cient for the Purpoſe of Vegetation, 
hath all its Parts vell mixed and in- 
corporated, all its Jujces are mello ved 
and refined by Age, and want only 
to be expoſed to the Air to exert them- 
ſelves. For which Purpole Monſieur 
Quintiney rightly obſerves, © that the 
Senſe of ſmelling is a proper judge 
of the Goodneſs of Earth; becauſe an 
i smell vill be ſure to give an i 
This Matter is made plain to a 
Demonſtration in the Quality of Aſ- 
paragus planted in and about London; 
where having Plenty of Dung, they 
form their Beds altogether of it at à 
: t Depth; the Effect whereof is, 
Hear they have indeed exceeding large 
Aſparagus; but of a Colour ſo anna. 
tural, and a Taſte ſo ffrong and un- 
ſavoury, that none who have taſted 
dur finer and more natural ſort ts 
| the 
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the Countrey, will covert the former. 
And yet if it vere any Recommenda- 
tion of it to have it ſo very large, 
antry d Earth may boaſt of Producti- 
ons equal to thoſe at London: But in- 
deed to me it ſeems a Fault, to have 
Aſparagus too large as well as too lit- 
tle, for this reaſon; becauſe being 
ſubject to a fort of Pith and Hollow. 
neſs in the middle, when it is very 
large, the Water it is boiled in is 
apt to lodge there, and gives a' wat'ry 
inſipid Taſte to it. But ſtill 1 may 
e F 
- Thirdly, That tho moſt of the 
artificial Compoſts come neareſt to 
the excellent Qualities of + this ' wntry'd 
Earth, eſpecially when they have' had 
ſufficient time to mellow and incor- 
porate; yet this is cheaper; always 
ready at hand, and immediately fit 
for uſe: By which means the greater 
Quantity of Dung will be ſpared and 
r for che Paſture and Corn 
Land. l. 1 


N. B. A 
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N. B. A Coat of this wntry'd Earth 
laid only two Inches deep, is ſufficient 
for moſt ſorts of annual Plants from 
Seed, ſuch as Beans, Peas, Lettuce, 
Spinage, Onions, Kidney Beans, c. 
(except Carrots, Parſnips, Cc. which re- 
quire more) and will laſt well three or four 
Years without any other Amendment: 
And longer ſtill, if only a little Coat 
of Dung be allowed as a Foundation 
for this Earth; \ 

N. B. The Parings of Turf taken 
off where this Earth is found, if not 
otherways required, ſhould be laid on 
Heaps to rot two or three Years; and 
this will produce incomparable Soil for 
Amendments 5 the oftner it is ſtirred 
the better. AU 

If it ſhall here be vondered at, 
that I fay no more of the Manage- 
ment and Improvement of the Kit- 
chen Garden, I have only this to 
ſay, That Subject ſeems to have been 
already exhauſted, by the many ſeve- 
ral Authors that have treated of it. 

| | Beſides, 
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Beſides, there ſeems to be nothing 
difficult in it; Every Man that can 
but handle a Spade, being able and 
ready to give Inſtructions for what is 
proper to be done in all the ſeveral 
Parts of the Year. Only there is one 
thing relating to the Management of 
 Hot-Beds, whereon Mellons and 
Cucumbers, &. are wont to be rai- 
ſed, - which it may not be amiſs here 
to take notice of; becauſe, tho it 
hath been practiſed with Succeſs by 
ſome of the Gardeners near London; 
yet other Perſons curious in that Mat- 
ter, not being apprized of it, may 
think themſelves obliged for the Rela- 
oO KT OL 

- Inſtead of making the Glaſs Frames, 
as is uſual, open at the bottom, they 
may be made vith ſtrong Wires croſ- 
ſing one another, ſo as to be able to 
ſupport a Bed of Earth four Inches 
deep for the ſeveral Plants to grow 
in: And thus the whole may be li 
by four Men from one Hot-Bed to 

Gs 


8 * 
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another , as occaſion ſerves. . This 


Method has | theſe two very conſidera- 


ble: Advantages attending it. Firſt, 
prevents 


this ſaves the Trouble and 
the Danger of tranſplanting , which 
oftentimes. proves fatal; but always 
proves a great Check to the Growth 
of theſe tender Plants: Secondly, hete 
is no Intermiſſion in the Growth *of 
the Plants, nor any artificial Heat of 
the Hot - Bed loſt or 3 which in 
the ordinary Methods cannot be avoi- 
ded; Fae there you mult -wair!'s OT 7 
Days, till che great Heat be abated, 
leſt the tender Roots of the Plants be 
ſcorched: Whereas in the Caſe be⸗ 
fore 5 you may _ "x you De: 


gree of Heat you _—_ Fre for when 
3 8 


the Heat is too vio Frame 
may be placed ſomething hollow from 
che Bed; vhen it abates, it may whol- 
ly: reſt upon it; and ring: ths: 
grows too cold, "=o Frame _ . 
— N 2 


. 
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But I leayecthis Matter | 
tious to apply it as\they ſee occaſion, 
and to make farther - Improvements 3 
intending; here only to give four ſhort 
Hints of | what; L ſuppoſe may be made 
uſeful to the Publick, and acceptable to 
all. a andi ingenious Gen- 
tlemen. ing therefdte that vhat 
follows may :allo prove fo,” I will add 
ſome Particularities relating to the raiſing 
and managing 
dbobsno ei unben z ends 10 
xperience having . — it ph; 
of how great Conſequence it is to 
have all the tenderer ſorts of Fruit put 
upon right and proper Stocks by In- 
oculation, eſpecially where the Soil 
is cold and vet: And it being alſo 
found to be a Matter of ſome Difficul- 


tyrto make che Stones of the _ 


ſorts of Plums to grow, ſeeing 
commonly fail by bang kepr oo 
too wet or too I have thou 
upon and practiſed * Expedient, 
| doth, I hink, effectually anſwer the 


preſent 


bin not _ 
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reſent Purpoſe, wiz. to inoculate the 
— ordinary Plum-Stocks or 
Suckers with the Pear, Muſcle or Bo- 
num magnum Plums, and then upon 
the Shoots of theſe to put the Peach; 
Nectarine, ot Apricot, as you deſire: 
And the Operation may be 


performed 
the firſt Years Production from 


dle Plume Stock; ſo that little Time 
need be loſt: | i | 
The Propriety and Reaſonableneſs 
of this Procedure is founded upon 
common Experience atid Obſervation; 
that the Miſcarriage of - theſe forts of 
Fruit put upon wrong Stocks is always 
at the Place of Inoculation; | where 
they cither put out Gum and die, by 
being not exactly incorporated; ot elſe 
ſo very much ſwell and overgrow the 
Stock, that the Head is not duly nou- 
riſh'd; for want, I ſuppoſe, of pro- 
per Ducts and ſufficient Juices below. 
I mention Plum-Suckers, not that I 
perfer them; but only that 1 think 
by frequent Removes in the Nur- 
| ſery, 


ſery, they may be made 10 do vell 


enough. 10 290 1 16 


Altho it: be certainly 8 | hes 
Grafting: —— ate the ge- 
neral Mothiods of propagating the Rveral 
Kinds of: Fruit already in being; yet 
neither of. thoſe Operations tend to 
the Production of any new Species; 
che Scion or Bud * following the 
Natute and Kind of the Tree from 
vhence it was taken. From whence 
it follows, that all thoſe: ſeveral Spe- 
cies and different ſorts of the ſame Fruit 
- which our Gardens furniſh us withal, 
vere originally, (and in a good Senſe ac- 
cidennally )- raiſed from the Seed, Stone, 
or Kernel of every common Genus, 
whether Pear, Apple, Plum, or am | 
by, GC. g. i 

I have not my Galf had Ee nor 
many. * of making Ex- 
periments of this Nature; but thus 
much is certain, that in the Produ- 
ctions of Fruit from the Seed or Ker- 
nel, Natute commonly and for the moſt 
Vol. II. H — 
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fart degenerates, and y ou have ordi- 


narily from ſuch =" or Kernels a 
much votſe ſort than that: which was 
ſowed. But m. there is this comfor- 
table Circumſtance to be added, that 
now and then you have a ſort proves 
altogether as goa as the kind ſowed; 
and ſometimots, tho not oſteng muh 
better and more excellent; which has 
encouraged the Nurſery! Men to try 
Experiments, and rg afforded thoſe 
ſeveral excellent ſorts we daily hear of, 
to invite the — _ 
Fruit. D hr] C41 IK = 100 Ts 1 

However, not ſatisfied with this oy 
eral Knowledge, my Curioſity has 
led me to enquire of others, of more 
Leiſure and langer Experience, parti- 
_ as to Pears and Apples, he- 

ther. chap had! obſerved rhe Degene- 
racy to bergreater and more univer- 
lal in the ; Seed ſowed from grafted 
Fruit, or that which vas taken from 
good fruit naturally raiſed. The An- 


War I had . one mer was 5 
ing That 
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That he could never obſerve the lat- 
ter would much degenerate; for tho 
twas often different, ſometimes much 
the ſame, and ſometimes, tho rarely, 
better; yet that it hardly ever proved 
a Crab or Wilding : Whereas in the 
former Caſe, even from Fruit of the 
beſt ſorts grafted, the Production was 
commonly vorſe, and for the moſt 
part did partake of the Nature of 
the Stock, and proved a Wilding or 
G ww oy yin + 
On the other fide I have now by 
me a Letter from a worthy Clergyman 
in Morceſterſbire, which tho it gives a 
ſeemingly different Account from the 
former; yet becauſe there ate ſome cu- 
rious Experiments in it, I ſhall here in- 
ſert it for the ſake of the Publick. 


Reverend Sir, 


Have now before me a Letter from 
a Friend, in which he tells me you 
have heard of my having Experience 
in raiſing Fruit- Trees by Kernels, aud 
H 2 that 


We. — 
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that the ſame Seed hath produced P lants 
of different Kinds 5 you defire to know 
whether that Experiment hath'been made 
with the Kernels of Fruit that was graft- 
ed, as well as of that raiſed by Seed, and 
what difference I hawe obſerved between 
them. I have raisd' great Numbers of 
Fruit-Trees from Keynels, both from the 
grafted Fruit, and from thoſe raifed from 
Seed. And from the Kernels only of three 
or four forts of Apples, I have, I believe, 
an hundred different ſorts; ſome reſem- 
bling the Fruit ſowed; ſome abundantly 
better both in Colour and Taſte, and ſome 
of them perfett Crabs ;/ but all of them di- 
ſlingniſbable from each other; and, accord- 
ing to my Obſervation, the greater Number 
of the different Species come from the 
Rernels of -the . Fruit. If this will 
be of any Service to you, I am fare it 
will be a great Satisfaction to, 


Sir, Tour very affectionate Brother, 
and moſt humble Servant, 


Edv. > 
If 
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If cheſe two different Accounts may 
be reconciled on a Suppoſition, that 
Mr. Whitecombe's Obſervations: were 
made from the Kernels of Fruit graf- 
ted, not on -Crab-Stocks, but on ſome 
of the natural Apples raiſed from Seed: 
Then the proper Uſe to be made from 
the whole, vill be; That for all Per- 
ſons curious in the Art of Nurſery, the 
vay that is moſt likely to ſucceed in 
getting new ſorts, is to uſe che Stones 
or Kernels of the natural ſorts that 
are good, or rather the Kernels of 
the good natural ſorts, improved by 
grafting or Inoculation. But this alſo 
I leave with the ingenious Inquirers in- 
to vegetable Nature, for their farther 
Obſeryations and Improvements, and 
proceed to | f Fend | 
Note, Another thing worth remark- 
ing; vix, a very convenient Practice 
relating to the faſtening the Branches 
of Fruit Trees on old Walls. This I 
have obſerved to be done vith great 
Expedition, by uſing only ſmall Wil- 
can H 3 lovs 
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lows in the Winter, and Ruſhes in 
the Summer turned over the Branch, 
and then twiſted about à Nail already 
faſtened in the Wall. Now the great 
Benefit and Uſefulneſs of this Me- 
thod will quickly appear to all ſuch, 
as have no better than old Walls, 
compoſed of indifferent Stone vith 
large Joints, for Fruit- Trees to grow 
againſt: For theſe ſorts of mould ring 
Walls are found to be much decayed 
and veakened, by the continual draw- 
ing the Nails every Seaſon, © but by 
this Method are obſerved to laſt many 
ie n e 43 
I. cannot vell omit deſcribing here 
a very uſeful Inſtrument, contrived by 
2 very ingenious Gentleman and 
Neighbour, for the more ſafe and 
ready tranſplanting Trees out of the 
Nurſery, or from one part of the 
Garden to another, as occaſion re- 
quires. It is made exactly in the 
Shape of a little Tub, cut perpendi- 
gularly don che middle into two 


* * 
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ſemicirculat Kals, ſomething leſt at 
the bottom than the top: Which Se. 

micirclas being held together by roh 
Hoops diſtinaly, are ſo cdntrived; as 
they are — be held _ 
ther e by lron Hooks on one 
and dran together by za long Iron 
Screw on the other. For after lie 
circular Trench is made round the 
Tree, it vill eaſily be perceived, tliat 
ſuch an lnſtrument muſt be of great 
Uſe, to hold a ſufficient Quantity df 
Earth about the Roots, and make its 
Removal ſafe, or very little injurious. 
I conſider my Title Page, fo need not 
uſe many Words: en Vetbunt 

{ance more. | [1 

Becauſe the Grape is fo: noble a 
Fruit, when full ripe, ſome Years fo 
difficult to be obtained, and therefore 
deſeryes our greateſt Art to encourage 
it, I would recommend planting the 
Vine on ſuch a. Son¹b Expoſition” of 
the Houſe or Out-houſes, as (if poſ- 
_ may have the Advan tage of a 


"4 a 


3, „ a 


oy 
-. 4 
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Slope falling to the South: Which 
Slope. (eſpecially if it were paved with 
Brick, Stone or Quarrs, V ich is very 
adviſeable) collecting and receiving 
more of che Sun's Rays, will conſe- 
quently afford 0 greater and b ſtronger 
Reflections of the ſame: from the ſe- 
vexral Angles of Incidence; and there- 
by much accelerate the ripening of 
the Fruit. I cannot eaſily be brought 
to think any Soil or Situation can be 
too dry for the Roots of a Vine, af- 
ter having ſeen at Barnwel near Oun- 
dle in Northamptonſbire a flouriſhing 
Vine grow from between the Joints 
of an old, Gaftle. Wall near 20 Feet 
high from the Ground, its Branches 
hanging downwards . And | (as 1 was 
told) when it vas carefully pruned 
and managed, it produced admirable 
CARES 03 5:4 41536212 % egy 15)0); 
N. B. Becauſe the chief Beauty of 

Trees planted in Rovs for Avenues 
conſiſts in their being ſtreight, regu- 


are 
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are many other Caſes wherein it is very 
undeſirable to have a Tree grow crooked 
and itregular, it may not be amiſs to 
inform the Curious, that cutting ſuch 
4 Tree in the Ham or Bend of the 
Crook with a Knife perpendicularly, 
6 Inches above and 6 below in two or 
three Places, vill ſtrangely facilitate its 
Reduction, and in three or four Years 
port its Cure, provided the Tree be 

ut pruned up, and freed of all its Bran- 
ches below and a little above the Bend, 
and care be taken every Year to renew 

the Slits. * 
N. B. Although it be contrary to 
common Practice and the Rules of 
Gardening to ſet Apple Trees againſt 
a Vall; yet it may not be improper 
on ſome Weff Wall, where there is 
room to. ſpread, to afford a Place for 
a golden Pippin, for the ſake of that 
ſurprizing large Fruit it will afford, fo 
much beyond the ordinary Size; which 


may not perhaps be thought berter : 


But if it be bigger and not worſe, it 
* cannot 


* 
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cannot ſure he unacceptable; to behold 
15 taſte ſuch a Bonum Maguu mm: 
Ivo glorious Qualities a 
* (beck, they meet, and-are always 
in ſome Degtee or other — 
of the Divine Fountain of Goodnelſs; 
even of him vho is the One ſupreme, 
ſelberiſtent, independent, . 
$ s die, & Narrongar 
* To whom be Honour, 2 | 
minion and Power by. Chriſt 16 


throughout all A ges ert Wee 
End: Amen. CERES 193%] 00 51 rte 
Rom. 6. 27. Eph. 3. 21. 1 Pet. 5. 10, 17. 
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The fass? Lester uus four me fr rom 
'a Brother of mine in London; The 
"Method" he there gives for finding a 
Meridian Line appears to be the moſt 
accurate of any that I know of. 


Dear Brother, | faves 
8 dderſtanding you intend to 
Ne A direct a Method 24 for finding a 
= Meridian Line in your Book of 
- 2. Gardening, it may be you may 

think. it of Uſe to the Publick to have 

(heſide yours) a ſhort Deſcriprion of 2 
new and familiar way of doing it very 

exactly by the Pole- Star; Thus, 

Firſ, Adjuſ your Clock or Watch, 


as near as may be, by a Quadrant, 


or otherways. Then B 2 ſtrong 
Pole of about 14 Foot long as near as 
you can perpendicularly, and at 12 4 
Shock make a Mark at about 5 Foot 


Jiſtancs | 
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diſtance in the Shadow, where you are 
to fix another Pole of the ſame Height 
as before, which two Poles will be 
nearly in a Meridian. Then at the 
top of each of theſe Poles nail Pieces 
of Wood or Iron about 2 Foot long, 
yet ſo as to be moved upon occaſion. 
At the ends of theſe faſten Lines of fine 
Cat-· gut with leaden Weights at the 
end of them vith a Liberty of ſlip- 
ping backward and forward, till the 
Eye, the two Strings, and the Pole- 
Star are in a right Line, at ſuch time 
as the Pole- Star comes to the Meridian. 
To find which obſerve the following 
Directions. 0 e e e Safe 
- Subſtract the right Aſcenſion of the 
Sun (which is found by the following 
Table for every Day in the Year) 
from the right Aſcenſion of the Pole- 
Star (which is now 37 Minutes in time, 
and increaſeth 1 Minute and 16 Se- 
conds in 10 Years) the Remainder. 
vill correſpond to the time of the 
Pole- Stars coming to the Meridian 
$5; above 
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above the Pole, and near 12 Hours be- 
fore or after will be the time of its com- 
ing to the Meridian under the Pole. Thus 
becauſe 117. O. in Aries correſponds 
to 37 Minutes in time of right Aſcen- 
ſion; when the Sun is there (which 
is March 20.) the Pole- Star comes to 
the upper Meridian at Noon. And 
becauſe 1.94% O. of the Ecliptick 
(where. the Sun is Sept. 2 .) hath 
12. 3 u. in time of Aſcenſion, the 
Pole- Star comes to the ſame Me- 
ridian at Midnight: And in both Ca- 
ſes its Hours from that Meridian agr 

vith the ordinary reckoning of Hours 
with us. At other times it comes 
ſooner than the Sun, dix. About 4 
Minutes every Day or an Hour in 13 
Days. Thus April the 22d laſt Year, 
the Day of the great Eclipſe, the Sun's 


right Aſcenſion was 21. 41. in time; 


which deducted from 37 Minutes, or 
12. 35 *. the Remainder is 31. 56. 
vhich news that the | Pole; Star Came 
to the uppet Part of the Meridian at 

e 9 4 


l — 
a. 


B — 
< — 
2 as - 
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9-2 Clock and 36 Minutes befote 


Noon; and at at Nighe and about 
54 Minutes paſt to the lower Part of 
the Meridian, vhich is nearly 4 Minutes 
for a Day or an Hour for 13 Days a- 
long the Ecliptick, and ſo in all other 
Caſes vhatſoever. 4 N e 
N. B. When the Sun's right Aſcenſion 
exceeds, x 2 Hours 3 Minutes, you are to 
remember to add 24 Houts to the right 
Aſcenſion of the Pole. Star; the former 
being ſubſtracted from the latter gives 
the time in the Afternoon of the Pole- 

Stars coming to the upper Meridian. 
Thus Jau. 5. the Sun's right Aſcenſi- 
on is 19. ga”. which ſubſtracted from 
24% 377. leaves 4*. 45% and thereby 
ſhews that the Pole- Star came to the 
upper Meridian at: paſt 4 in the Af 
texnoon. 9198-303. 019 
. - Your two Strings being placed in 
the true Meridian, you may with great 
Exactneſs know when the Sun is in the 
Meridian, wiz. by the Help of a ſmok d 


Glaſs (to prevent the Sun's glaring! in 
| your 


your Eyes) bring your Eye cloſe to 
che Northern String; and when your 
Eye, the two Stringt, and the Centre 
of the Sum ate all in a right Line, 
you may be aſſured tis exactly 12 a 
Clock. And becauſe the Sun's Azi- 
mutli is ¶wifteſt at tliat time, you may 
itt a few Secotids obſerve ts "Motion 
ow the Strings. oh 09 þ 2 
N. B. If you ſet two Veſſels of Wa- 
gi; ſo chat ark Weight at the two 
Strings be juſt coveted, they will hang 
much the Redder „ and if your Ob- 
ſervation is made when tis very dark, 

it vill be Convenient to have a Can- 
dle held at the Northern String. 

An exact Meridian thus obtained 
bang not ſuppoſed to continue in that 
manner, it may not be amiſs to direct 
the transferring it within-fide © the 
Houſe, in order to anſwer readily and 
exactly all future Purpoſes, and aſſiſt the 
Curious to adjuſt Clocks, Sun. dials 
and Watches; to find the true bearing 


of all near or diſtant Places; and 
| | (which 
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_ 


v4 - ö——̃ ( [— 
* 
* 


a ceealſily "obſerved. by any one that bath 


2 * 


* 


n= "Gown EN DIX. | 
(hich is very conſiderable) to find FR 


Place, as will be 


bur — leaſt Skill in | — Þo 
In. order then to transfer your Me- 


ridian vithin-ſide the "Houle, make 
or drill a hole in one of the upper 


Panes of Glaſs in a high - Window, 
painting the Glaſs back in a Circle. 3 
or 4 Inches round the hole. This done, 
cauſe a Signal to be given when the 
Sun is exactly in your Meridian, and 
at that Inſtant make a Mark where the 
Centre of Light falls on the horizontal 
Floor. Then by the: Help, of a Plum- 
Line, bring your Eye, the Mark made 
on the Floor, and the Hole in the Glaſs 
all in a right Line, and the 5 String vill 
direct you to another Point in the ſame 
Line; from which-rwo Points draw. a 


ſtrait Line made viſible, and this vill 


be a moſt exact Meridian, , JL amy 


Dear Brother, yours off:lfionately,” ; 


r * "EDWARD LAURENCE. 
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11 
12 
13 
14 


Jan. 


15 = # 2 


16 


Aſern fion in Time for every Day in the Tear. 
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aA Table of the Sun's 5 
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'S 
bf 11 
al r 5, 
; 81: i [2 - 
12 [2 
161 2 
00 20] 2 
2 
bd 1 1816 27 
2 244 226 31] 
2 24 276 3 
— 3 37} 39] 
2 374 376 430 
2 4114 - 3946 47: 
2 4414 436 Fl! 
EN 
e 
2 554 i 4 
2 IS / 8 
3 2/7 37 12 
3 of 87 16 
3 IIf 12½%/ 20 
. 


March April, May June 
Ih. W. 2 — b. m. b. m 
3 29 r 2113 5 7 

| 38 173 

11 28 

11 3 

1 36 
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The Table continued. 


D. July 7 Sept. Octob. Nov | Dec. 


h. m.ſh. mah. m.] [h. mh. w. h. m. 
. 13 Cy 17 17 
2 | 13 1215 13117 21 
3 13 16617 1717 25 
4+ 13 2oſly 2117 30 
7 1 24½C | 25117 34 
„ 13 2717 29117 39] 
7 13 31H1f- 33117 43 
54 13 3 377 48 
9 
10 
11 
2 
13 
14 
11 
760 
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A Table ſhewing what Angle the Pole- 
Star makes from the. Meridian at eve- 
ry Hour and half Hour before and after 
the Time of its coming to the Meridian 
both above and below the Pole. 


Diſtances 


Diſtances | 8 
5 from the | ] from the 
| Hours. North above Hours,” | North below 
I the Pole. i the Pole. 
IS e 8 1 
ae oo 41 
E * 38 
11 1 I 00 31 
* 13 I L 289 21 
1 Js 07 
„„ 21 f 70 
9 3 2 4213 31 
8 3 001; 09 
5 4 3 174 4 
14 28]: 10 
. 371! 55 
4 405 0 
* \ q | ? > | 0 


The Reader may obſerve by this Table, 
that if his Obſervation was made i part of 
an Hour before or after the time 
Pole-Star's coming to the Meridian, the 
Difference in finding a true Meridian by 
this Method will not be ſenſible. 
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* - p e * 41 —* 1 
Cd N 1 : - . * * 
9 b 4 * % 1 * * % 
8 a 4 4 ” | 
4 0 A . 9 1 * } : * a 1 
| 7 | 0 » ' 84 
% h a * is " K : 2 
1 N os ” * W = " 1 > . , _ . 
* 
4% , 
* = " | * " © 
- ” 8 p - 
1 : , * * 
% L 1 C * . . . , 
* 8 


bsi une Mars 

Drawn of the ſame. TIM BER 
M eaſured_ and Valued, with other Ar- 
tificers Work; and DIALLING in all 
its Parts Performed by EDWARD 
LAURENCE, Brother to the Au- 
thor of this Book. He is to be heard of 
hen in London at Mr. Senex's at the 
* in Salisbury. Cour: 


N. B. In Winter, and at ſuch 

| Times as he is not Surveying, GE N- 
r TLEMEN may have their Sons or 
Daughters Taught Accompts at their 
own Houſes, after a natural, eaſy, 
and conciſe Method, with the Uſe 
of the Globes and Maps, and all other 
nſeful Parts of the MATHEMATICKS. 
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Ladys Recreation: 


OR, 
The THIRD and Laſt Part 


Of the 
Art of GARDENING Improv'd. 


Containing, 


IL The ELOWESCanDENy, 


Haag of pro 


RED 


II. The moſt commodions Methods of exetiing 


Greens, Ever-Greens, &. 
III. The Nature of Plantations in Avenues, 
Walks, Wilderne neſſes, , Cc. with Directions for the 


tables. 


IV. Mr. Jogk 2 Evelyn's Kalendarium 
i . H reduc'd : „ 


B Al LES. EI EA 


a To which ate added, N 
Some curious Obſervations concerning Vi e 
Gens by the Reverend. Mz. Lauk _ 
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2 | HAVE been ſome Tees" in 
making tbe O ſerv tions” hene 
communicated to the Publick; 
and tho” a few of them may 
IO zem to interfere with what bas 
been already advanc'd by other Authors,” iz 77 
Hope this Treatiſe will not therefore fulfer in 

d Reputation, ſince every Man's Experience 
is bis own. And thus muth* I can Je 5 
ſay in behalf of this Perfurmante; 
there is no one Head upon which 1 = 
treated; wit bout "ſomething. New; and 


"Ro 
— 22 


», 


wt 


URS 


| 


chrough the whole will be er! 9 Im 


obe nt v. JR. | 
FR. " 


7 Hove ntthine to ſe fa end f the Uſe 
of t hi 


© pubiefe' or Entertainment of Wor 


ouſly” handled y MN. LAUREN CE, in bis 
two excellent Treatiſes, make a long Preface 
„ 


Nature. Thoſe Topicks having been Jad 


1 
l 
* 
| 


— — — ——— * 


HK PREFACE. 

in 24 Place _— unneceſſary . But 
T think. it. incumbent upon me to advertiſe 
the Publick, Thar I conmitred =: 
Pupore to the Preſs, 1 communizated oy 
nter 1 Mr. LAVAENCE , which be 
Sd” with [> mach Condbar” Ther 7 
am at a loſs how ta expreſs Hafer my 
Gratitude for ſo freer a Favour. This 


i cy D as to uleclare bi 
2 41 with my Deſign; as 3 
he . 


wiſh'd might be undertaken; 


and bas * A Sees had given him 
1 Manner of Writing, made him 
ſhould anſwer the ExpeRations of 


the 2 World in that other Part mf Garden 

ing, equally Entertaining, and much 

wanted, relating to F lowers, Green 

Houſes, Ov. For which; and other Encour | 

7 not ht fr bare to be _ 
pla pr Rea, 7 pts, We Letters inſerts 


THIS js * 2 r | 
Preface, relating to this. ? 
» But I cannot conclude without taking. 
tice of the Ignorance and Arrogance of a 
late Author; who, . becauſe (as be tells 
ms W . * has, 4 9 N 


on hag h. pblifu'® = Pen ere bg N 


Panrract in 
Me. LAURENCE; thinks he has thereforo a 
Larger Share of Experiente- u bis Pre- 
UKENCE's | Method for ercBing Frui 
Walls with Horizontal ra, mention 
in biz Second Part; which be would inf 
mate to be contratiffory to the 'DireBions 
_ offend en On — Landes rot 
ſtake charg d upon Mr. LAURANcx, 'b; 
3 . 2 Squire 
Collins; for be goes not confider_that equal 


Miſchief is done by Blaſting - Winds, as- 
by Nipping -Froſts; and that particular 
Meaſures as directed by Mr. LAURENCE) 


are neceſſary for guarding againſt both the 
one and the others”. 


4 4 , "LAN _— * "OM PEO * 
TH  procondbdi Retriever, - 0 Para- 
DISE, #y gngzayourt 


E. 3 ault with 
Mr. LAUKENCE's Second Part, -ftands 


corrected is a Particulars by bis Firſt. 
And the in Þis Prefate be t bimſelf a 
compleat Maſter of the Subject he bas under- 
taken, yet bis Book fiiriently evidences, that 
he is a mere Novice; for which I appeal to 
all Tudicious andjimpartial Gardeners, In- 
deed Mr, LAURENCE has no Obſerva- 
tions relating to the training up of com- 
mon Hedge - Plums, (which were beau- 
oo tiftl Trees in PARADISE, no Doubt) but 
% has more noble Speculations : And how- 


eber 


2 
E ** 


ever he may have ſingly: preach'd People 
into an e Book; ( * 2 
ſappoſe, ibe Divine Contemplarions inter- 
re) yt the Squire and his hundred 
ribd Gardeners gunner inſſuente the Publick 
with an Opinion of bis Trifle ; and notwith- 
landing he has de pos d i the Parſon: and all 
A Brethren, they will Jus! and fouriſb, 
when hir Paradiſe is. turn d into a Deſart. N 
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The 9 DUCTION. 


þ donde in An has been 
$9. always an Amuſement choſen 
by the greateſt of Men, for the un- 
bending of their Thoughts, and to le- 
tire from the World ; ſo the Manage- 
ment of the Flower-Garden in parti- 

5 B cular, 


2 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
cular, is oftentimes the Diverſion of 
the Ladies, where the Gardens are not 
very extenſive, and the Inſpection there- 
of doth not take up too much of their 
Time. And as an Encouragement to 
the fair Sex, in this moſt pleaſant and 
agrecable Employment, a certain Lady 
of the firſt Quality, who had a Soul 
above her Title, Senſe beyond what 1s 
common in her Sex, and Greatneſs and 
good Nature ſo agreeably mix'd, as to 
leave few Equals behind her f, thought 
it no Diminution to concern bertelf 
in the directing Part of her Gardens; 
wherein, by her Knowledge and Ma- 
nagement, ſhe has given the greateft 
Example of Female Horticulture, per- 
haps, that any Nation can produce: 
Her Green-Houſes and Parterres were 
filld with the utmoſt Variety, not on- 
ly of all Sorts of beautiful Flowers, 
and the fineſt and moſt valuable Greens 
and Plants that this Climate affords, 
Mg but 
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+ The late Dutcheſs Dowager of Beaufort. 


GarDENING, Jmprov'd. 3 
but alſo that are to be met with in 
any other Country whatſoever. And 
at length ſhe arriv'd to ſo great a Per- 
fection, that ſhe could challenge any 
foreign Gardens to produce greater 
Curioſities than her own. * But, to 
quit an unneceſſary Introduction, and 
come to the Buſineſs I propoſe in this 


ſmall Treatiſe, I ſhall not give you a 


particular Deſcription of every indivi- 
dual Flower you'll find in the Parterre 
and Flower-Garden; the Reader muſt 
be very ſenſible that ſuch a Narration 
would ſwell this Treatiſe to a much 
greater Extent than might be neceſſa- 
ry, or well underſtood; I ſhall there- 
fore contract what I have to treat of, 
into the narroweſt Compaſs I can, 


with a juſt Regard to the moſt eſti- 


malle Flowers, and their exact Ma- 
nagement; and endeavour ſo far to 
imitate the former Parts of this Work, 

32 — 59 
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* Her Grace's Gardens at Badminton in Glon- 


ceſterſbire. 
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The Pleaſure and Profit of 

as to contain multum in parvo. My 
Subject of Flowers I divide into the 
three following Chapters; viz. Chap. I. 
Of Earth and Soils proper for Flowers, 
and the Diſpofition of the Flower-Garden. 
Chap. II. Of Flower-Seeds and Plants, 
their Sowing and Culture, &c. Chap. 


III. Of Flower-Trees, Shrubs, and other 
curious Plants. 


MEE SEN VIA N CAA AAR Ne It 
TFT 


WRA 


Concerning EARTH, and the moſt agree- 
able Soils for FLOWERS, &c. in 


general; and the Diſpoſition of the 
GARDEN of PLEASURE. 


Have often heard it obſerv'd 
by ingenious Floriſts, and 
* N frequently found, b Expe- 
rience, that ſandy . e ON is the 
moſt agreeaBle to all Sorts of Flow- 
ers, it being very warm, and apt 


for Me nah but if the bend be 
pre: 


predominant, a conſtant Supply of 
proper | Soils will be 4 for 
its Support: Therefore the bęſt and 
moſt unexceptionable Soil, is a loa- 
my Sand pretty ſubſtantial, and of a 
dark Colour, advantageouſly mixing 
with good Mould; but then it ought 
to be rather light than heavy, and by 
no Means too moiſt. 
There are many Soils and Enrich- 
ments preſcribd for Flowers, where 
the Land fails to be of a produQtive 
Quality; and fine ſtrong Mould alone, 
being well ſifted, has a very good Ef- 
fect; but for the choiceſt Flowers, 
eſpecially when they are rais'd by 
Seed, a choice Soil muſt be provided, 
ſuch as you meet with under Wood- 
Piles, all Sorts of rotten Wood ; and 
particularly the rotten Duſt of a moul- 
der d old Willow-Tree, is excellent, be- 
ing mixd with a good Quantity of 
well rotted Cow-Dung, and ſome 


Sand, if it be neceſſary ; decay'd Saw- 
| Duſt is a good Compoſt ; as is alſo a 


Mix- 
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6 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
Mixture of a third Part of Brook-Sand, 
a third Part of well rotted hot Bed- 
Moulg, and a third of Kitchen-Gar- 
den Earth. 

Where your Land is of a cold Na- 
ture, as Clay-Ground commonly 1s, it 
is convenient to give it frequent Dig- 
ings for the Benefit of the Sun to 
meliorate it, wherein throwing it on 


Heaps or Ridges, with ſmall Chanels 
between, will be attended with the 


beſt Succeſs; and Pigeons Dung, Hens 
Dung, or Horſe Dung, are the beſt 
Soils, tho Lime and Aſhes are very 
good. And where the Ground is of 
a hot Nature, beſides Cow-Dung, the 
common - cooling Soil, Hogs Dung 1s 
preferable to any, but this is eſteem'd 
molt proper for Fruit-Trees. Sheeps 
Dung mingled with about four or 
five Times the Quantity of fine ſifted 
Earth, and both rotted together, or 
ſuch a Compoſition of Cow-Dung, is 
an excellent Soil for almoſt all Sorts 
of Flowers and tender Plants, particu- 


larly 


GARDEN, Improvd. 7 
larly the moſt fibrous rooted Flowers. 
A Mixture of Marle, and the Mud of 
Lakes, or ſtanding Waters, is a ꝓromi- 
ſing Compoſt for ſandy Land. Rot- 
ten Straw, mix d with Earth, make a 
pleaſing Soil for fibrous rooted Flow- 
ers: And the Mud and Sediment of 

Ponds well choſen, is good for all 
Garden-Grounds. The ſeveral Sorts 
of Soils above-mention'd, ought to be 
kept entire by themſelves in ſome Place 
of Reſerve, uſually near Hot-Beds, 
and there to be ſo order'd as to be al- 
ways fit for Uſe when Occaſion ſhall 
require. 

I have nothing farther relating to 
the Election of agreeable Soils for the 
Flower-Garden, and the particular 
Compolts requiſite to preſerve the 
{ame in all Caſes in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition, more than to obſerve, that all | 
Borders, of courſe, will require to be | 
new made once in about three Years. h 
I ſhall now treat of the Situation, 
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Diſpoſition, and well laying out of the 
Parterre, or peculiar Plat of Send 
allotted for Flowers. 

For Situation, of your Garden, ens 
deavonr | to make ſich a Choice of 
Ground, that it may have the Bene · 
t of the Air, free and open to the 
FSouth-Eaſt, or Eaſt, but bij > ky is 

_ molt dligible ; and being ſufficiently 
defend od by tall Trees, & Houle, or 
diſtant Hills, from the Northerly Winds, 
wherein lofty Trees, tho at a Diſtabce, 
will very much break the fierteſt 
Blafts. And if che Land in the Conn» 
try where you are oblig d to erect 
your Garden, be generally cold or 
moiſt, you'll be under a Neceſſity of 
Ines your Ground declining or 
ſhelving towards the Sun, which is the 
beſt Folition; and will facilitate the 
Growth of Trees, Plants, and Flowers, 
being naturally drain d of its immode- 
rate Moiſture by its Situation, and 
thereby render d very: healthful and 
fertile. I preſume [ have no  Occaſt- 
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vn to put the Gentleman in Mind of 
Bring his Garden near ſome River or 
plenpeous Springs of Water, which (be- 
lides the Improvement that Element 
affords to the Lands) ſo eminently 

improves the Beauty and Glory of the 
Samen. 0 O mn uhr rtl 
The great Variety of Forms, and 
Plans of Gardens, that might be drawn 
aud repreſented, and the working Part 
of them, I leave to the practical Gar- 
dener, whoſe immediate Buſineſs it is; 
and ſince it would be no ſmall Diff 
. eulty. to preſcribe! Rules in a | Cale 
Where Fancy entirely governs, and e- 
very Builder is moſt capable of pleaſing 
hbimſelf, I ſhall therefore be contented 
with the {mall Scheme I have given in 
the Front of this Freatiſe, and the 
following ſhort Explanation of it, vis. 
You are no ſooner out of the Houſe, 
but you are in a Walk of Orange - 
Troes, Whoſe fragrant Smell, eſpecial- 
| ly: in tlie Blooming Seaſon, excels that 
of all other Plants and Flowers; from 
„% thence 


10 The Fleaſure and Profit of 
thence you proceed to Graſs-Plots and 
Squares, fill d with the moſt beauteous 
Greens, and Borders ſet off with the. 
moſt delightful Flowers. From thoſe 
Entertamments, you advance to a Foun- 
tain of the beſt Architecture: From 
thence you come to other Graſs- Plots 
of various Forms, fine Greens, and 
beautiful Flower-Hedges; with the 
Addition of an excellent contriv'd Sta- 
tue repreſenting Flora; from whence 
vou enter a well-form'd flouriſhing 
Wilderneſs; and being no longer 
pleas'd with a ſolitary Amuſement, 
you come out into a large Road, where 
you have the Diverſion of ſeeing Tra- 
vellers paſs by, to compleat your Va- 
riety. TEE en e 

This is the Deſign of my Print 
prefix d in the Front, to which I ſhall 
add my Intentions, in Reſpect to Seats 
and Out-door Fdifices ; at each End 
of the Orange-Walk, I would have an 
arch'd Seat equal in Wideneſs to the 
Walk, to wit, about eight or ten Foot; 
SUL * theſe 
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theſe Seats would not be a little pleas: 
ſurable, as an immediate Reſort from 
the Houſe. The next Thing I would: 
do, ſhould be to erect {mall Seats of 
a Size fat to receive two or three Per- 
ſons, to be plac'd on each Side the 
Garden, at the Termination of the 
Croſs-Walks ; then, for cool Receſſes, 
there's no Part of the Wilderneſs, but: 
might with Facility, and for a —_— 
Expence, be converted into a moſt 
commodious Arbour ; and that I might 
be perfectly retir d, in the Middle of 
each Square of the Wilderneſs, or of 
two of them at leaſt, there ſhould be a 
large Elm or Fir, with a ſmall Seat 
encloſing the Body thereof, and the 
Ground open in a Graſs- Walk, for a- 
bout the Space of ſix, ſeven, or eight 
Foot, c. round, according to your 
Room, having a very narrow and al- 
moſt conceal'd Entrance from the 
Walks; and for more: publick Uſe; 
there might be large Trees planted in 
the Center of the Wilderneſs, with: 

= 23 fmall 


12 The Nlaſure ani Profit of 
ſmall Seats erected round them likewiſe; 
theſe Seats, with one ur two fmall 
moveable ones, of a Size to contain one 
Perſon only, aid a {mall Pleaſure-Houſe 
erected at one Corner of the Wil- 
derneſs, under the Wall, opening to the 
Walk of the Side of the Garden, to re- 
{fort to in wet and unpleaſant Wea- 
ther, or upon any 6 Occaſion; 
with a ſmall Edifice on the other Side 
the Garden, at the other Corner, of 
the fame Extent and Form of the Plea« 
fure-Houſe, and anſwering to 'the 
fame, as a Conſervatory for your fino 
Greens m the Winter, and for the 
keeping of the Gardener's Utenſils; 
with the Addition of fome high Mount, 
er exalted Terras-Walk, near, for the 
Enlargement of Proſpect, would com- 
pleat a Garden, to the nee of | 
the moſt Curious. 

In Reſpect to the laying out, and 
proportioning of Gardens in general, 1 
thall advanee very few Rules: the Re- 
yeaend Mx. Laurence Haring very hand- 


ſomely | 
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ſomely deſcanted on this Subject. 
The Extent of your Garden always de- 
termines the Extent of your Walks, 
Parterres, Grafs-Plots, Wc. if your Gar- 
den be large, of Courſe they muſt be 
large too; and if ſmall, of Conſe- 
quence they muſt be {mall likewiſe: 
But to give one Example, a Garden, 
or rather a Parterre, of ſeventy Foot e- 
very way, will require the Squares, 
or Graſs- Plots, to be about twenty five 
Foot ſquare, calculating four Squares 
for the Diſpoſition of the Ground; 
the middle Walk may be about ſix or 
feven Foot wide; and the fide Walks 
about four Foot each; which, with 
the Borders under the Walls, will 
employ the whole Ground : Each of 
theſe Squares may very well receive 
nine faſhionable Greens regularly diſ- 
pos d, ſuch as Pyramid Enghs, round- 
headed Laurels and Bays, ſilver Pyra- 
mid Hollies, Funipers, Wc. the Borders 
being fill'd up between with the moſt 
pdorons and beautiful Flowers: _—_ 
4 y 
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14 The Pleaſure and Profit of 
by this Proportion may a larger or 
{maller Plot of Ground be laid out. 
Having given you the Dimenſions of 
a {mall Garden of Pleaſure, I have on- 
ly to obſerve, that it is moſt uniform 
to make the Entrance into your 
Garden out of one of the moſt mag- 
nificent Rooms in your Houle, or ve- 
ry near the ſame; and to preſerve 
that Entrance from common Uſe, you 
may have ſome other Door into your 
Garden for Gardeners, Labourers, oc. 
and let your principal Walk extend it 
ſelf as far as you can, directly from 
your Houſe, adorn'd with the choi- 
ceſt Plants for Beauty and Scent, 
wherein, the longer the Walk is, the 
larger are the Plants to be, and the 
wider in Extent the Gravel-Walk. 
The Method of making Grayel- 
Walks, is obvious to all Perſons of the 
leaf Knowledge in Gardening; I ſhall 
therefore make no Mention of it, on- 
ly caution the Gentleman to have the 
good Soil remoy'd for à ſufficient 


Depth, 
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Depth, before the Gravel be laid, other- 
wiſe the Walks will be fill'd with 
Weeds not eaſily to be eradicated ; 
and the moſt ſucceſsful Method for the 
Preſervation of your Walks from 
Weeds, is to dig them up, on the Ap- 
proach of Winter, and let them lye 
fallow in high Ridges till the Spring, 
and then repeat the Digging, and new 
lay them down, they'll be ſecure from 
Weeds the whole enſuing Summer. 
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Of FLOWERS, the SEEDS, and their Som- 
ing and Planting Abroad; with their 
ee Management. 


Come now to the particular 

Flowers, wherein it is neceſſary 

to premiſe, that your Garden 

daß ht to be wall dug three Tunes over, 
bet ore you commence your Plantations; 
the bg Time in September, the ſecond 
T1 Time 
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Time in November, and: the third Time 
in the Spring. Your Flower-Garden 
being ſo prepar'd, and well ſoil'd with 
the Compolts before recommended, 
where 1 ; I proceed to the 
Flowers themſelves, and their particu- 
lar Management. 

All Flowers are | rais 4 either by 
Seeds, or Off-ſets and Layers. ', The 
Flowers, rais d by Seeds, are the follows 
ing; the Tulip, Carnation, Auricula, Cro- 
cus, Crown-lImperial, Flower-de-luce, 
. Facinth, Narciſſus, Honey-Suckle, Bell- 
Flower, Anemone, Cardinal - Flower, 
Cyclamen, Lady-Smock, Fraxinella, Star- 
lower, Flower of Briſtol, Sun-F lower, 
Daffodil, Sweet -Milliam, Pink, Saffron, 
Piony, Gilliflower, Primroſe, Oxſlip, 
Cowſlip, Violet, Maddow Sweet, Night- 
ſhade, Moly, Ciſtis, Spaniſh Brown: Het- 
lebore, Daſie, Liverwort, Sweet” John, 
Lychnis Chalcedonica, on Nonſuch, Som- 
Bread, Bears. Bar, aſp hodel, Hepatica, 
Amaranthus,” Neſtertlan, Marvel of 
Peru, African, Red Sattin Flower, Larks- 
Heel, 
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Heel, Snap-Dragon, Double Poppy, Fox- 
Glove, Columbine, Indian Creſſes, Double 
Hollioak, Lupine, Fennel-Flower, French 
Marigold, Bind-Weed, Sweet Baſil, Sweet 
Marjoram, Scarlet Bean, Candy-Tuft, 
Everlaſting Peaſe. Theſe Flowers, or 
Plants, are many of them of more than 
a Year or two Years Duration; and 
not a few .of them may, with equal 
Succeſs, be rais'd from Layers, Slips, 
Cuttings, Cc. as will appear in my 
particular Deſcription of them, and 
the following Account of Flowers rai- 
ſed by Off-ſets, Wc. MD vt 

The Flowers which are commonly 
rais'd and increas'd by Off-lets, are, 
Anemones, Ranunculus's,  Corn-Flags, 
Flower- de- luces, Lillies, Peonies, Hya- 
cinths, Lilly- Aſphodels, Perſian Lillies, 
Star-Flowers, Crown-Imperials, Bulb- 
ous Violets, Tulips of all Sorts, Molies, 
Martagons, - Spider-Wort, Auricula's or 
Bears-Ears, Daffodils, Gentianella's, Mea- 
dom Saffron, Primroſes, Oxſlips, Wolf- 
| Bane, Cracus's, Fritillaries, Campanella's, 

„„ Xe. 
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Nc. Other Flowers and Flower- 
Trees, Shrubs, Nc. raiſed by Layers, 
are, Pinks, Carnations, Gilliflowers, Ro- 
fes, Faſſemins, Woodbines, Virginian 
Bower, Shrub Spirea, Hipericum Frutex, 
Shrub Nightſhade, St. Johns Wort, 
Shrub Mallows, Spirea Frutex. And 
to compleat the Catalogue of Flowers 
and Plants increas'd by Slips Cuttings, 
Wc. there are the Pomgranate- Tree, 


Southernwood, Arbor Vite, Roſemary, 


Sumach, Pipe-Tree, Campion, Marjoram, 
Lavender, Baſtard Sena, Maſtich, Tre- 


foil, Nonſuch, Guelder Roſe, Thyme, Cam- 


pions, Dogs-Tooth, Sage, &c. I come 
now to my particular Deſcription of 
the ſeveral Flowers, and their Culture z 
and begin with the Tulip. 


The TULIP. 

The Tulip, which Hiſtorians tell you 
was originally but a Hedge-Flower, at 
this Time re Sr claims the Prefe- 
rence of all bulbous-rooted Flowers, 
and © aa ſo great 3 n, that it 


would 
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would tire the Patience of the Reader 
to enumerate them; tho' in admiring 
their various Colours and excelling 
Beauties in the nice Collection of in- 
genious Floriſts, none can be ſatiated: 
But as their Glory is great, ſo they 
ſoon decay, not any of them continu- 
ing above ten Days in their full Luſtre, 
without ſome artificial Shade for their 
Preſervation, or the Weather's being 
more than ordinary kind. 

There are three Sorts of Tulips, in 
general, viz, the Præcoces, Medias, and 
Serotines; to wit, Early, Middle, and 
Late-flowering Tulips. The Ground 
you plant them in, ought not to be 
too rich, for the Richneſs of the Earth 
cauſes them to runinto dark and plain 
Colours; and ſome adviſe a natural 
Earth impoveriſh'd, in ſome Degree, 
with Sand, as agreeable ; and where 
the Soil is too luxurious, you may a- 
bate it by laying a Bed of ſandy Earth, 
about the Thickneſs of your Finger 
below the Bulb, which will give a 

| D-3 Check 
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Check to the quick Vegetation of the 
Root : But the vulgar Field or Hazle 


Earth, with a ſmall Compound of 


Sand, is approv'd beyond any Soil what- 
ſoever; and digging the Ground where 
your Tulips ſtood, is very beneficial to 
the Soil; ſome affirm it to be equal to 
a Change of Mould. 

The Seaſon for Planting of Tulips, is 
the latter End of September, or Begin- 
ning of October, being taken up the 


latter End of June, Beginning and lat- 


ter End of July, about fix Weeks or 


two Months after their -Blowing ; 
it being pernicious to let a Tu- 
lip ſtand too long after it has blown, 
by Reaſon it weakens the Root: Make 
the Beds to lodge them in, of freſh, 
light, ſandy, fifted Earth; a Foot deep, 
and a Yard {quare, will contain thirty 
Roots, being regularly diſpos d, ſo as 
not to have two Flowers of the ſame 
Colour together, and ſet three or 
four Inches deep, unleſs it be thoſe 
deſign'd for Seed, which it will be ne- 


| ceſſary 
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ceſſary to fink two Inches lower. 
When you take up your Tulip-Roots, 
(the proper Time for the doing whereof 
is when the Stalks are dry'd down and 
decay'd) lay them upon Papers in the 
Sun for the Benefit of drying, and af- 
terwards remove them to Boxes, or a 
dry Room not expos'd to the Sun and 
Wind, and let due Care be taken that 
they do not moulder ; and if any of 
them are in a languiſhing State, which 
may be diſcover d by their being ſhri- 
vel'd, they may be recover'd by being 
wrap'd up in Wool dipt in Sallet-Oil, 
and plac'd at an agreeable Diſtance 
from a moderate Fire; dry Sand, 
Soot and Turpentine are good Reme- 
dies for a diſeas'd Root in the Ground. 
The greateſt Variety of Tulips are 
rais'd by Seeds gather'd in a dry Time 
in the Month of July, or thereabouts, 
according to the Seaſon. The only Di- 
rection neceſſary to know when it is 
ripe, is the opening of the Pods, which 
they will moſt certainly do, and the 
1 Stocks 
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Stocks at the fame Time wither: 
When you have cut the Stalks, tye up 
the Pods of each Sort ſeparately to 
the Bar of a Sunny Window, which 
will perfect the Ripening of the Sced; 
let them there remain till about the 
End of September, the 'Time of Sow- 
ing, and then ſeparate the good Seed 
from the Chaft ; which do by putting 
the Seed into a Veſſel of Water; for 
that which {inks is undoubtedly good, 

and fit to be choſen ; and this may ſerve 

as a general Rule for the Election of all 

Sorts of Flower-Seeds, but is not to be 

experimented *till juſt before Sowing. 

Theſe Seeds are to be ſown properly 
in Boxes, being about fix Inches deep, 
filfd four Inches full of the fineſt fift- 
ed Mould, light and rich, and not too 
ſandy; and a little Watering will be 
convenient on the Approach of March 
and I ſuppoſe I have no Reaſon to 
caution you not to ſow your 'Seed too 
thick. *Twill be three or four Years ©! 
at leaſt before the Seeds thus ſown, Þ 
N wil! 
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will begin to produce Flowers; but 
they are to be taken up annually in 
the ſame Manner as the Tulip, when 
the ſingle Leaves they produce are 
dry'd down or wither'd, and to be 
planted again the latter End of Au- 
guſt; but on every freſh Planting, you 
muſt obſerve to increaſe the Richneſs 
of the Soil, tho common Rubbiſh 
ſifted (Mr. Bradley tells you) has been 
experumented the beſt Soil for their 
firſt Plantation, to promote a fine Va- 
riegation in the Flower. 

- The {mall Cions or Off- ſets of Tu- 
lips you may plant in a Bed by them- 
ſelves; and the often removing or 
tranſplanting of Tulip-Roots and their 
Off. ſets, into various Ground well dug 
and looſen d, gives a great Increaſe, 
and no ſmall Variety of Colours; 
tho the moſt ordinary Sort of Tulips, 
if the Earth be naturally good, may 
remain two Years in the Ground. 
For the Prefervation of your choice 
Twlips, when they begin to blow, you 


may 
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may erect Tilts of Cap-Paper on pretty 
ſtrong Hazle Rods, to be us'd for their 
Defence in the Night, and at other Times, 
for their Preſervation from Winds, Hail, 


and extream Heat. When you plant 


your Roots, ſtick into the Ground by 
them {mall Sticks mark d with the Nu- 
merical Letters; which Marks may be 
inſerted in a ſmall Book in Alphabetical 
Order, with the Addition of the Name 
of the Flower, ſo that you may readi- 
ly find out every individual Flower, 
and be under no Difficulty to call 
them by their proper Names. The 


Fritillary is near of Kin to the Tulip; 


they are of a white, yellow, red, and 
dark Colour, and ſome of them 


checquer'd ; from whence: they are en- 


titled Checquer'd Tulips. Their Seaſons 


and Management is not unlike that of 


the Tulip, only the dry Roots are to be 


interr d about the Beginning of Au- 


guſt. 


The early Tulips flower in March 
and the Beginning of April; the middle 
| Sort 
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Sort in April and the Beginning of May, 


and the late Tulips flower all the Month 
of May. 


The CARNATION and GILL 
FLOWERS. 

2 Of theſe Flowers, there is no leſs 
Variety than of the Tulip, and they 
are the Pride of the Summer, as Tulips 
are the. Glory of the Spring : They 
conſiſt chiefly of theſe four Sorts; Red 
and White, Crimſon and White, Pur- 
ple and White, and Scarlet and White ; 
and tho the Colours are not many, they 
are variouſly compounded : The ſingle 
Colours are but little eſteem' d, the ſtrip'd, 
fleak d, or powder'd upon White and 
Bluſh, with darker or lighter Red, the 
Crinifon, {adder or brighter! purple, dee- 
per or paler Scarlet, are accounted the 
fineſt Colours. The choiceft Flowers are 
as follows : Of the Red and White are, 
Crown of Bohemia, Emperor, Charles 
the Second, Queen Catherine. Of Red 
and. Bluſh, William the Conqueror. Of 

E Crims 
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Crimſon and White, the Empreſs, the | 
Counteſs, and Thisbe. Of Purple and 
White, the Solomon, Prince William, 
Purple-Imperial, Orlinans, Fair Helena, 
Glory of Worceſter. Of Scarlet and 
White, the Giant, Mayor of London, 
Romulus, Fair Roxana, Florida, Para- 
mour. Of deep Clove-Colour and 
Black, Pluto. Of Scarlets, Golden 
Grove, Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
the C olden Fleece. Of Bluſh, the Au- 
rora, Morning-Star. Of Cloves, the 
Giant-Clove, Birtha, Aſtragon. Of Pur- 
ple, the Wiggon. 

The Soil for theſe Flowers ought 
not to be either too ſtiff, or over - light; 
freſh Earth from Ground that hath 
lain a long Time untill'd, is the moſt 
agreeable common Soil : A very good 
Compoſt, is one Load of well-conſum'd 
mellow Earth, and two Load of ſan- 
dy Loam r e and ſifted; and 
the Earth of Molc-hills, being not long 
caſt up, mix d with a third Part of Cows 

Dung or Sheeps Dung, well My” 
an 
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and mellow'd, is a compounded Soil, 
preferable to any, tho' rotten Tan, 
having lain three Months to ſweeten, 
and being converted to Earth, adding to 
it four times the Quantity of Wood- 
pile Earth, and the Rubbiſh of old 
Walls, or a little decay'd Lime, is e- 
ſteem'd excellent : And Pigeons Dung 
laid to the Roots of your Gilliflowers, 
effects a more early Blooming than u- 
ſual. | 
Carnations and Gilliflowers are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, Layers, and Slips; 
but, as in the Caſe of Twlips, the Seeds 
afford the greateſt Variety of Colours, 
for they annually produce new Mix- 
tures, I ſhall begin with the Layers. 
June and July are the beſt Months for | 
laying your Flowers, and ſome Part 
of Auguſt will do tolerably well. The 
Method in doing whereof, is this; firſt 
trim the Slip you intend to lay, being 
4 ſtrong and well choſen; then with a 
I tharp Pen-knife cut a Tongue, halt 
4 through from one of the middle Joints 
4 5 8 under 
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under the Slip, to the next Joint to- 
wards you, beginning next the Root, 
and cutting upwards, looſen the Earth 
under it, and with a {mall hooked 
Stick force it down, that the Tongue 
or Slit may open, and rhe End of the 
Slip point upwards; cover it with 

Earth, and watcr it, which muſt be re- 
peated as the Seaton requires. Your 
Layers being ſo manag'd, about a Month 
after, or at fartheſt by the Beginning 
of September, they will have taken Root, 
when you may venture to take them 
oft with {ome of the adhering Earth, 
and plant them in Pots, or other Places 
prepar'd for them ; bur if they ſhould 
not then have taken Root, as it may 
ſometimes happen, you are to new lay 
them, and let them remain till the 
Spring. Plant not your Layers too 
deep, a deep Plantation being always 
deſtructive ; and many Perſons have 
purchas'd chis Experience at a dear Rate. 
'The Time * lüpping this Flower, is 

in the Months of rebr uary and March; 


and 


1 
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and ſome Writers affirm both Spring 
and Autumn to be good Seaſons for 


making out Roots; in . latter, the Slip 


being {et in Time, to take Root before 
the Severity of the Winter approaches ; 
and the former, the Slip ſet in the 
Spring, having Time to take Root be- 
fore the Sun riſes to that Strength to 
emit violent Heats. The Slip choſen, 
ought not to be twiſted in the Bottom, 
as many Perſons practiſe; ; it need on- 
ly be cut off at the Joint. 

The Scaſon for ſowing the Seeds of 


this Flower, is April, after a Shower of 


Rain: Let them be ſown thin on a Bed 
of good freſh Earth which receives the Be- 
neßt of the Morning and Evening Sun, 
but ſhaded at other Times of the Day, 
and the Aſhes of old decay d Gilliflow- 
ers, ſifted thin over them, will cauſe a 


1peedy Vegetation ; for want of which, 


you are to ſift other fine Farth over them. 
In Auguſt or September the Plants will 
be arriv'd to a proper Growth for their 
Nin abroad, when they are to be 

Cares 
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carefully remov'd into Beds of very good 
Soil, and there remain till they flow- 
er, which may be the Year after. The 
Seeds which produce the greateſt Vari- 
ety of Flowers, are the ſtrip'd Tawnies, 
tho' the greateſt Diverſity of double 
Flowers are rais'd from the Seeds of 
{ach double Flowers. 

When you take up your Layers, ei- 
ther in September or March, (the pro- 
per Times for doing it) cut off all the 
dead Leaves, and the Tops which are 
too long, and take them up with Earth 
about the Roots ; then ſet them in your 
Pots with the Earth before preſcrib'd, 
and place them for ſome Time in the 
Shade, giving a gentle Watering, and 
they'll grow to your Satisfaction; when 
they may be remov'd into the Morning 
Sun, the only Sun theſe Flowers delight 
in. In the Watering, obſerve to uſe 
Water that hath ſtood at leaſt two 
Days in ſome Veſſel a Sunning ; to 
which you are to put ſome Sheeps 


Dung, or Cows Dung, to enrich it; 


for 
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for theſe fine Plants, and for your large 
Plants, that require Heat, Horſe-Dung 
will ſerve. 

Rivers that receive much Soil, is very 
good Water for all Sorts of Plants; but 
Well-Water, and River-Water, that 
runs quick on ſharp Gravel, are by 
no Means good for Watering; neither 
is your ſtinking Ditch-Water or Rain- 
Water, that has ſtood too long. And 
in the Winter, till April, water in the 
Morning, and after that Time, on the 
Increaſe of the Sun, it is convenient to 
water in the Evening; which Method is 
to be obſerv d in Watering all Manner 
of Flowers. 

Your Flowers and Layers thus ma- 
nag'd, when they begin to ſhoot up, if 
any of them happen to have but one 
Stem or Stalk without any Layer, it is 
Prudence to cut off the Spindle, that 
it may ſprout a- new, for the Preſervati- 
on of the Root; which will otherwiſe 
be in inevitable Danger, eſpecially if you 
ſuffer it to blow. And when your 

Flowers 
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Flowers begin to. ſpindle; nip off all 
but one or two of the ſtrongeſt at each 
Root, and as they come to bud for 
Flowering, nip off the Buds likewiſe, all 
but three or four that are beſt diſpos d; 
by which Means your Flowers will not on- 
ly be the fairer, but the more good Lay- 
ers gain'd: And as the Spindles increaſe 
in Height, for their Support, you are 
to tye them to {mall Rods made for 
that Purpoſe ; ſome few whereof, for 
your beſt Flowers, may be painted of a 
green Colour, with round Knobs gild- 
ed at the Top, which wall be very or- 
namental. When any of theſe Flow- 
ers in your Pots die, 1t 1s neceſlary to 
empty out the old Earth, and to reple- 
niſh your Pots with new Mould, for the 
Nouriſhment will be drawn out and 
{pent by the firſt Flower : And once 
in two Years at leaſt, the Earth a- 
bout Gilliflowers, ought to be re- 
newd. Wh 
* Three or four Layers are a ſuffici- 
ent Number for any one Root; more 
would 
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would draw away too much of the Nou- 
riture; and if you happen to have any 
Flowers that are broken, you may 
graft others on them that are more 
choice, in the moſt woody Part of the 
Stalk. Intemperate Heat is prejudici- 
al to Gilliflowers, for they delight in 
an open Air; tho windy Weather, and 
driving Rains are very pernicious; to 
prevent the Conſequences whereof, a 
Pit or Place dug in a round Form, and 
ſunk like to a little Pond, planted 
round the Edges at top with ſmall 
pyramid Eughs, is not only a con- 
venient, but ornamental Preſervatory: 
And your Flower-Pots ought to have 
Holes in the Bottom, to let out the ſu- 
perfluous Moiſture, which would o- 
= therwiſe annoy your Flowers. 

Theſe Flowers blow in July and 
Auguſt, and ſome early Buds may 
yield Flowers in June, as the latter 
Buds may not flower till September. 
The right Dutch Flowers, which are 
the nobler Sort of them, ſeldom pro- 

F duce 
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duce Seed here ; but when they do, 
you are to preſerve it dry *till it is 
ripe, then gather it, and lay it by in 
the Husk, until the Spring; and the 
latter End of May is your proper Sea- 
{on for {owing it. 

The Pink and Sweet-William are 
near of Kin to the old Engliſh Carna- 
tion, and are raiſed by Slips like unto 
the Carnation. Ihe common red ſin- 
gle Pink makes a moſt beautiful Edg- 
ing to Borders; and when in Flower, 
its odorous Scent perfumes the whole 
Garden; or they make a very agree- 
able Figure, being planted in the Bor- 
ders in Spots or Tufts. 


The AURICUL A's, &c. 


Auricula's, or Bear's-Ears, are the 
moſt beautiful Ornaments of the 
Spring; and, for their Size, are the 
greateſt Rarities in Flora's Cabinet; 
they are divided into theſe five Sorts of 
Plants, the ſingle Sort, ſelf-colour'd, fingle 
ſtrip'd, double ſelfecolour d, and double 


ſtrid'd 
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ſtrip'd Flowers; the fineſt Colours are 


the Purple ſtrip'd, Liver-Colour and 
Yellow, Sky-Colour and White, the double 
White, double Yellow, the double ſtrip'd 
Crimſon and White, the large double 
Purple and Yellow ; the two laſt where- 
of, I am inform'd, have been fold from 
five to twenty Pounds cach Plant; 


and the Windſor Auricula is eſteem'd 


by ſome the moſt ſplendid of all the 


reſt. 


Theſe Flowers delight in a rich 
Soil well ſhaded, but by no Means 
under Trees: The beſt Compolt for 
them, 1s decay'd Neats-Dung, Flood 


or Brook Sands, and Willow-Earth 


mix'd and ſifted to a fine Compoſition 
of Mould. Your Earth being pre- 
par'd, I come to the Seeds by which 
they are rais d: You are firſt to pre- 
pare Boxes of eight or ten Inches deep, 
to receive your Earth, (which are to be 
got ready the latter End of Auguſt ;) 
and about the firſt - of September is tlie 
proper Seaſon for Sowing, wherein let 
es | 1 your 
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your Earth be a Finger thick at the 
Top, at leaſt, of fine ſifted W illow- Earth, 
or dry'd Cow Dung beaten ſmall, and 
mix d with light Earth; and ſow your 
Seeds mix'd with Wood-Aſhes; and 
when ſown, let the Seed be cover'd 
with the ſame Mixture of Earth ſifted 
thereon ; or you may ſow your Sceds 
without Covering them with any 
Earth, waiting for a {mall drizling 
Rain, which will drive the Seeds as far 
as is neceſſary into the fine ſifted Mould, 
and very much facilitate the Vegita- 
tion; but you are to take this Caution 
with you at the ſame Time, that the 
Seed will thrive better with too much 
Covering, than none at all. Your 
Seeds thus ſown, let them ſtand all 
the Winter in a free Air, and in the 
Sun, till the Beginning of April, when 
they are to be remov'd into the Shade, 


for then they'll begin to ſpring, and 
the leaſt Heat of the Sun deſtroys 
them: Let them continue ſo poſited 
till they arrive to a conſiderable Big- 
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neſs for their tranſplanting, -giving 
them gentle Waterings: When you 
tranſplant them, be ſure let the Ground 
be rich and good ; and they may be 
{et from half a Foot to a Foot aſun- 
der. They wall yield Flowers ſome the 
* Auguſt following, others not *till the 
next ſucceeding Year. 

The beſt Flowers are ſet in Pots or 
Boxes, that they may be ſhifted in 
the Summer into the Shade, and in 
the Winter into the Sun; they delight 
in the open Air, and endure the Cold 


wet Weather) being often remov'd, 
once in two Years at leaſt, if not eve- 
ry Year, and the Ground enrich'd, 
otherwiſe they will decay; and the 
ſtrip'd and double ſorts are to be remov d 
oftener. Theſe Flowers are likewiſe 
increas d by taking them up towards 
the latter End of Auguſt, and parting 
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ſently in good fine ſifted Earth, and 
Method 


of the Winter very well, (but not the 


the Roots, planting them again pre- 


at a pretty good Diſtance; and this 
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38 The Fleafure and Profit of 
Method of Propagatiori gives leſs 
Trouble than that of ſowing the 
Seeds. | 

They flower in April or May, and 
ſome of them again in the Month of 
Auguſt ; but if they offer to blow late 
in the Autumn, it is prudent to crop 
the Buds, which will cauſe fairer 
Flowers in the Spring. There are 
ſome Cowſlips worthy Place in your 
Garden, for which the {ſame Manage- 
ment will ſerve as for the Auricula ; 
and the beſt Sort of Primroſe, viz. the 
double Scarlets, are likewiſe entertain'd 
for their early Luſtre in the Spring. 


The ANE MO NE. 


This Flower is call'd the Wind-Flow- 
cr, it being obſervable that it never 
opens but when the Wind blows, and 
is one of the greateſt Beauties in the 
Seaſon that it flowers. There are great 
Variety of theſe Flowers, tho' they 
are commonly mark'd with but two 


Diſtinctions, Anemone Latifolia, the 


double 


— 
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double Anemone with broad Leaves ; 
and the Anemone Tenuifolia, the ſingle 
Anemone with narrow Leaves; where- 
of the latter are more valu'd than the 
former. The Soil agreeable to Anemo- 
nes, is a rich ſandy loamy Earth, ma- 
nurd with Neats-Dung and a little 
Lime well digeſted; to which you may 
add ſome well-rotted Sheeps-Dung, 
and the whole is to be lifted thro a 
Wire Riddle. About the latter End of 
September, or Beginning of October, you 
are to plant abroad your Latifolia's in 
a Bed made a Foot deep, rather ſhady 
than too much expos'd to the Sun, 
about half a Foot aſunder, and three 
Inches deep; and about a Month af- 
ter your Tenuifolid s are to be planted. 
If you are fond of having them more 
early than uſual, and conſequently 
the greater Rarity, you are to plant 
them ſooner, and to ſecure them with 
Mats from the Cold and Froſts, which 
= are very pernicious, and to give them 
= all Aſſiſtances of the Sun and warm 
I | Rains; 
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40 The Fleafure and Profit of 
Rains; and if you are defirous to have [| 
them late, you may keep ſome of 
them out of the Ground until Febru- 
ary, and plant them at that Time. 
The broad-leav'd Anemones will 
come up before Winter, and the nar- 
E row Sorts about the End of February, 
ſooner or later, according to the Sea- 
ſonableneſs of the Spring. If March 4 
and April prove dry Seaſons, they will 
require frequent gentle Waterings, 
but much Wet is very deſtructive ; and , 
an artificial Shade erected for the hotteſt 7 
Time of the Day, in a Seaſon of Heat, 
will advantage the young Flowers. A 
thin Layer of rotten Sally-Wood, or 
Willow-Earth, very much forwards the 
Growth of Anemone Roots, being put 
under them at their firſt Tranſplanting ; * 
and ſteeping the Roots in warm Water, 
will contribute to their Vegetation. 
About the End of June, and in July, 
is the Seaſon for taking up the Roots, 
or ſooner, if the green Leaves turn 
yellow before that Time: Preſerve the 
0 Roots 
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= Roots in a cool dry Place, *till the Seaſon 
comes for their Plantation; or you may 
keep them in Sand for a Month, and at- 
terwards put them in Papers, and keep 
them till the Time of their Interment. 
The Seed of theſe Flowers will be 
ready to be gather'd about May; and 
the Latifolia Seed being ſown in 
proper Earth, yields a pretty Va- 
riety. The Time of ſowing Ane- 
mone Seeds (which you may do ei- 
ther in Beds or Boxes) 1s the Month 
of July. When you ſow them, take 
Care that they be not too thin; and 
after they are ſown, you are to ſift 
Earth upon therk about half an Inch 
in Thickneſs, and water them a little, 
which you are to repeat as there may 
be Occaſion, and as Diſcretion ſhall lead 
you. A Month after they are come 
up, ſift more Earth over them, and co- 
ver them with Mats or Peaſe- Haum, 
ſupported and born up, all the enſu- 
ing Winter ; the Auguſt following, you 
may remove them into convenient Beds 
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42 The Pleaſure and Profit of | 
of well prepar'd freſh Earth, there to 


remain 'till they bear F lowers, which 
ſome will produce the Year follow- 
ing, but not all of them till the third 
or fourth Year. 
Anemones uſually flower in March, 
April, and May. 


The RANUNCULUS. 


The Ranunculus, or Crom. foot, is no 
leſs beautiful than the Anemone, and 
carries ſuch a Luſtre and Richneſs in 
the Colour, that it is by no Flower 
exceeded: And as it bears a near Re- 
ſemblance to the Anemone, ſo it differs 
very little from it in the Ordering and 
Management, only this requires a 


richer Soil. Theſe Flowers are increas d 


by parting the Roots about Midſum- 
mer, when the Stalks are dry; and 
they are to be taken up, and the Roots 
dry'd, and kept in Papers or Boxes un- 
til December or January; at which 
Time they are to be planted in rich 
{andy Earth, about four or five Inches 


deep; 


© 
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deep; and when they are come up, 
and ready to flower, they are to have 
frequent Waterings with Pond-Water, 
or other Water that hath ftood in the 
Sun for a Time. For the more ef- 
fectual Propagation of theſe Flowers, 
Earth made by old "Thatch, or 
Straw that hath lain a {ſufficient Time 
to rot and decay, being laid fix or 
eight Inches under the Surface of the 
Ground, and fill'd up with fine richEarth, 
will produce an extraordinary Increaſe. 
If they are planted early in the 
Winter, you mult take great Care to 


defend them from the ſharp Winds 
and Froſts, for they are more tender 


than the Anemone; and their Leaves 


once nipt by the Froſt, (which will 
appear by their brown Colour) will 
ſoon periſh, and with them the Root; 
but Glaſſes will preſerve them, being 
taken off once a Day, and a gentle 
Watering given at the {ame Time. 
Theſe Flowers may be raiſed from 
Seeds, manag'd like unto the Anemo- 
* 2 nes; 
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nes; and they flower in April and 
May. | 


The HY ACYNTH and ST A R- 
FLOWER. © 


The Hyacinth, tho' not a very beau- 
tiful Flower, helps make up the Vari- 
ety of the Spring, and 1s eſtimable 
before the more excellent Flowers make 
their Appearance; there are many 
Sorts- of them, the chief whereof are, 
the Celeſtial, the white and bluſh ſtarry 
Hyacinth, the fair double blue and the 
double white Oriental, and the great In- 
dian Tuberoſe-rooted Hyacinth, which 
produces a long Stalk handſomely or- 
namented with Leaves and fair Flowers 
at Top, and 1s generally planted in Pots, 
and thought worthy a Place in the 
Conſervatory. This laſt Hyacinth, Mr. 
Woolridge obſerves, ought to be taken 
up annually in April, and the Roots 
carefully parted, and replanted in a 
Pot, having rich Earth in the Bottom, 
the middle Part for the Root natural 


freſh 
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freſh Earth, and the Top fill'd up 
with the ſame rich Earth as the Bot- 
tom. When the Flower is thus plant- 
ed, 'tis a very good Way to ſink the 
Pot into a Hot-Bed, the Heat whereof 
is ſomewhat abated, and let it there 
continue till the Roots begin to ſpring; 
then take it out, and place it under a 
South Wall, giving it a Watering in dry 
Weather, and Houſing it in September. 
Moſt of theſe Flowers produce Seeds; 
and being ſown in the ſame Manner 
as TIulip-Seeds, will afford new Diver- 
ſities; the blue, white, and bluſh ſtarry 
Hyacinth of Peru, and the blue Lilly- lead d 
ſtarry Hyacinth, and ſeveral others of 
them, that adorn your Garden, are to 
be remov'd in Auguſt, and may be 
propagated by Off-ſets, being taken 
up and replanted in Auguſt ; wherein 
you are to take Notice, that they wall 
not keep long out of the Ground. The 
Hyacinths flower from the latter End 
of February, until May, as there are ma- 
ny Kinds of them, ſome early and 
| {ome 
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{ome later, and ſome will continue to 
flower until Auguſt, 

Tho' there is no {mall Variety of Co- 
lours in this Flower, yet Art will contri- 
bute to it, and in an Inſtant alter Nature; 
if you but dip a Pencil in Spirit of Vi- 


triol, and ſtroak it along the Leaves of 


the Purple-colour'd Flowers, it will turn 
them to a rich Scarlet Colour. Tulips, 
Crocus's, Iris s, &c. of a Purple Colour, 
may be ſo alter'd, but no other Co- 
lours beſides Purple; and the Leaves 
ſo ſerv'd, will wither in a Day's Time. 

The Star. Flowers are near of Kin 
unto the Hyacinths; the valuable Sorts 
whereof, are, the Star-Flower of Naples, 
which flowers in April ; the Star-Flow- 
er of Arabia, which flowers in May; 
the great white Bethlehem Star-Flower, 
which flowers in June; and the AAthi- 
opian Star-Flower, which flowers in 


Auguſt. Theſe Flowers are increag'd 


by Roots taken up indifferently dry, 
and planted again in September; and 
the Arabian and Athiopian Stars co» 
WED ming 
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ming from hot Countries, are to be 
planted in rich warm Earth, and ſe- 
curd from the Severity of the Winter. 


The NARCISSUS, FONgUIL, &c. 


This is a very common Flower; but 
conſidering its great Variety, bright 
Colour, and early Flowering, the bet- 
ter Kinds of them are worthily enter- 

tain'd in the Garden, eſpecially in A- 
venues, Groves, Out-Hedges, and other 
Shades, which they much delight in; 

the double French Narciſſus, or Daſfo- 
dil, and double Whites, are the beſt 
Sorts; others are the double yellow 
Daffodil, the great yellow Daffodil of 
Africa, and the Turkey Daffodil, the 
** double Jonquil, or Ruſh Daffodil, the 
| 3 Great Sea Daffodil; then there's the Indi- 
a4 n Daffodil, which bears many Flowers 
of various Colours on one Stalk. Theſe 
Flowers are of a hardy Nature, and mul- 

tiply much, in any Ground, tho' you 

-* ought to plant them in tolerable good 
4 Earth, freed from the Winter's An- 
I noyance; 
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noyance; moſt of them are to be ta- 
ken up in June or July; and the 
principal Roots worthy Preſervation, 
to be kept dry till September, when they 
are to be interr d. They are propa- 
gated (all, except thoſe whoſe Stalks 
produce ſeveral Flowers) by Seeds, 
which will produce great Varieties. 
You are to make your Choice out of 
the Seeds of the beſt fingle Flowers, 
(for the double bear no Seed) and to 
ſow it in September, in a Place where 
it may be uninterrupted, and continue 
without Removal two or three Years ; 
at the Expiration of which Time, the 


Plants are to be taken up in the Month 


of Fune, and preſently replanted in 
good Ground, at a proper Piſtance. 
The Seed of the Sea-Daffodil being 
ſown, may remain ten Years at leaſt 
unremov'd. The Daffodils having ſe- 
veral Flowers on one Stalk, are, for 
the moſt part, increas d by Off,: ſets, 
and are not to be often taken up, for 
they well endure the Cold. 

„ The 
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The Junquils are of the ſame Kind 
with the Daffodil, and flower much 
about the ſame Time with them. The 
bulbous Violet, or Snom-Drop, is rec- 
kon'd amongſt the Dalfodils, and is 
eſteem d for its early Blowing in Ja- 
u. | 

The Daffodils flower about the ſame 
Time as the Hyacinth, viz. from the 
End of February to the Beginning of 
May. 


The IRIS, or FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 


Iris, the Flower-de-luce; of which 
there are two Sorts, the bulbous and 
tuberous-rootel ones; (the former 
whereof are diſtinguiſh'd into Lat ifo- 
lia's and Tenuifolia s, viz, broad and 
narrow leay'd) contain no {mall Va- 
riety of Colours; and are inferior 1n 
Beauty to few bulhbotwnopind Flow- 
ers, except the Tulip: They are divided 
into three capital Colours, to wit, the 
Blues, the Whites, and the Purples ; and 
they all flower in Succeſſion; the beſt 

H Flowers 
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Flowers are the great bulbous Iris, the 
blue-ſtrip'd, and the great white The 
white tuberous Roots are not ſo various 
as the bulbous, but afford many curi- 


ous Flowers ; the beſt whereof is the 


Toad-Flag ; and the bluſh-colour'd dwarf 


Flower-de-luce is a Flower eſteem'd. 
The Roots of theſe Flowers yearly 
loſe their Fibres, and are to be taken 
out of the Ground as ſoon as the 
Leaves begin to ker” before new 
Fibres ſhoot forth, which they will do 
ſoon after the Stalk is dry'd down, and 
be then unfit to be ſtir'd: And when 
thus taken up, keep them dry 'till Au- 
guſt, and then ſet them again in Beds 
prepar'd of good freſh ſifted Earth, 
not too rich, (tho' very good) and ex- 
pos'd to the Sun, but not too hot, (to 
the Morning Sun only, and not to the 
South-Weſt Sun ;) for if the Ground be 
over rank, or in a very hot Poſition, 
the Flowen will {ſoon conſume. You 
may defer replanting the tuberous Iris 
till 6 or October; and freſh 
| Earth 
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Earth, mix'd with well-rotted Wood- 
Pile Earth, is an excellent Soil for them ; 
and ſome Perſons take up theſe F low- 
ers in June, and keep them dry till 
late in October, which hath been ob- 
ſerwd makes them the more apt to 
bear Flowers; but ſome of theſe 
Flowers, particularly the Flags, may 
continue in the Ground ſeveral Years 
without Removal. 

For producing Varieties, the beſt 
Method is to ſow the Seeds, tho' they 
may be increas d by parting the Roots; 
and notwithſtanding the Eaſt Sun is the 
moſt agreeable, and a good Soil the 
molt proper, they'll grow (eſpecially 
the common Sorts of them) in almoſt 
any Poſition, and any kind of Ground. 
The common Kinds of tuberous-rooted 
Flower-de-luces are not fit for a fine 
Garden, they being too luxuriant for 
the beſt Ground. 

Some of theſe flower 1 in April, others 
more numerous in May, many in June, 
and ſome in July. If any Wet happens 
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to fall upon theſe Flowers, tis neceſſa- 


ry to ſhake it off expeditiouſly, other- 
wiſe the Leaves of the en will de- 


ca y. 
The LILLY, and LILLY of the Valley. 


The Lilly is a Flower eſteem'd in 
the carlieſt of Times; about the Time 
of our Saviour, it was if great Reputa- 
tion, no Flower being then more in 
| Requeſt in the choiceſt Gardens, ex- 
cept the Roſe; and there is 0 Flower 


of that tranſcendent Whiteneſs as the 


Lilly : There are three Sotts of Lilkes ; 
the FF) the Yellow, and the White ; ; 
wheteof the Tellom | the moſt eſtima- 
ble: Then there's the Perſian Lilh, 
the Crown-Imperial for the Spring, and 
ſeveral Sorts of Martagons, but t hey 


are of little Value. Liilies are in- 


creas d by Off- ſets, being parted ftom 
the principal Roots ſoo after the 
Stalks are wither d. The Roots ought 
to be ſet five Inches in the Earth, and 
fo be annually uncover d to the Bottom, 
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without ſtirring the Fibres, when the 
young Roots are to be parted from 
them, and then to be filld up and co- 
verd with new rich Earth Theſe 
Flowers like not often retnoving,. and 
they flower in June. 

he Lilh of the Valley, altho wild in 
many Places, (as many valuable Plants 
are in one Place or other) is yet enter - 
tam'd in many fine Gardens, being, 
for its rich Scent, almoſt equal to the 
Orange- Flower. It delights in ſhady 
Ground, and is eafily propagated from 
Plants. 


The PE ON. 


This is a common Flower, but yields 
the faireſt and moſt double Bloſſom of 
any, and is very becoming in your 
Flower-Pots or Chimneys: It contains 
two Sexes, Male and Female ; the Male 
is ſingle, and the Flower commonly 
of a Purple Red, and are but of one 
Sort ; but the Females are many, ſome 
{in gle, and great Numbers m—_ 

The 
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'The beſt Kinds of Peonies are the double 
Purple, the double Carnation Peony, and 
the double bluſh or white Peony. Theſe 
double Peonies are admitted into the.fine 
Gardens, and the ſingle ones are turn'd 
over to the Herbs and Phyſick Gardens, 
for the ſpecifick Virtues of their Roots. 

"Theſe Flowers are increas'd by ta- 
king them up in September or October, 
and parting the Roots, at the ſame Time 
planting them: But ſome Perſons have 
obſerv'd, that none of the Roots will 
grow, only ſuch. as have Sprouts or 
Buds at the End. They may be pro- 
pagated by Seed, but it is a very dila- 
tory Way, and the double ones {ſeldom 
bring Seeds to Perfection. They flow- 
cr in May: 511 


The STOCK-GILLIFLOWER, ana 
WALL-FLOWERS. 


The Stock-Gilliflower is a Flower of 
the greateſt Fragrancy, and in Scent ex- 
cell d by none; the double Sort in 
Beauty not inferior to many, and 

| COTls 
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containing (tho' ſmall, yet) an agree- 
able Variety. They delight, for the 
moſt part, in barren Ground, and are 
rais'd either by Seeds, or by Slips and 
Layers. The double Flowers yield no 
Seed, ſo that you are left to make your 
Choice from the ſingle Flowers; the 
belt whereof for this Purpole, is the 


White-fingle, the fingle ſirip'd with 


white, or the five-leav'd Flower, having 
one Leaf beyond the fingle ; which is 
an Argument that Nature hath ſet one 
Step forward in altering their ordinary 
Kind from fingle to double; and which is 
a general Rule in reſpect to many other 


Flowers, for the Election of Seeds, for 


the Propagation of the double Kinds. 


Theſe Seeds being ſown at the Full of 


the Moon in April, on a Bed of good 
fine Earth, not too thick, commonly 
produce double Flowers. When they 
are grown about four Inches in Height, 
take them up about the Full of the 
Moon in a rainy Seaſon, if you can 
have it, and plant them abroad into bar- 

| ren 
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ren Earth, or they may be planted in 
the ſame Earth made barren with 
Sand, (and Street-Dirt is efteem'd 
very good) and water and ſhade them : 
This Labour you muſt reiterate twice, 
each Time being at the Full of the 
Moon, before the Winter approaches; 
to prevent their running to Stalk, and 
to ſtrengthen them againſt the Wanter ; 
and you may venture to remove them 
three Times in the Winter, the three 
ſucceſſive Full Moons, which will re- 
tard their ſpringing, and cauſe a beauti- 
ful Spreading. In the Spring, when 
you may diſcover, by the Largeneſs of 
the Buds, which will be double, you 
are to remove them carefully, by ta- 
king them up with a Clod of Earth 
about them, and ſet them in good 


Earth in your Flower-Garden, ina Place 


well ſhaded, where they are to remain 
all the Summer; and being well wa- 
ter d, will produce good Flowers: Thoſe 
that are ſingle, muſt be permitted to 
ſtand for the bearing of Seed; and 2 

els 
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leſs: the Seed be yearly ſown, you can- 
not. preſerve the Kinds. 

After they have born Flowers, they 
are apt to die; and the only Method to 
preſerve them, is by Slips or Cuttings 
ſet in March; choole ſuch as are not 
{pir'd for Blowing, cut them from 
the Stock, and flit the End in 
three or four Places about half an Inch, 
peeling away the Rind-Bark as far as the 
Slit, and taking away the inward 
Wood: Then ſet this Slip, with the 
Rind ſpread every Way, about two or 
three Inches deep; water it, and ſhade 
it until it hath taken Root: By this 
Means you may preſerve your double 
Stocks with the greateſt Certainty, and 
without the Trouble of Sowing, or two 
Vears Patience. They may be alſo 
laid as other Plants are, but then they 
are to be kept ſecure from violent 
Colds. Often removing theſe Flow- 
ers into different Soils, will contribute 
to their Worth and Duration: And 
Stocks raiſed from Seeds will abide the 

„%%% u — 
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ſecond Winter, provided it be mild, 
and they are well defended; and if you 
take away the blowing Sprigs, the pre- 
ceding Autumn, it will much farther 
their Duration. | 

Theſe Flowers begin to flower in 
April, fourth in May, and continue in 
: oom till the nipping Froſts check 
them. 

all. Flowers are increas d and con- 
tinu'd by Layers, or by Slips fet in 
March, as the Stock-Gillifloweys, and are 
to be planted againſt a South Wall, and 
to be ſecur'd from Froſts, and the Se- 
verity of Winter, eſpecially the double 


White, the great Single, double Yellow, 
and bloody Mall. Flower. 


The SAFFRON-FLOWER, CROCUS, Sec. 


There are ſeveral Sorts of Saßfron- 
Flowers, under the two Denomina- 
tions of Colchicums, vix. the Meadow 
Saffrons and Crocus's 3 their principal 
Colours are the ftrij 4 White, Yellow, 
and Purple. Theſe F Flowers being * 

5 e 
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ed on the Edges of your Borders, par- 
ticularly the Cloth of Gold Crocus, 


make a delightful Shew in the Spring, 


before your other Flowers come to 
Perfection. And the Colchicums, par- 
ticularly the Colchicum Chio, and the 
double Colchicum, adorn your Garden in 
the Autumn, when moſt of your other 
Flowers have loſt their Beauty. The 
Spring Saffron· Flower or Crocus is to be 
taken up when the Leaves are wither, 
and kept dry till October, when they 
are to be planted. And the Autum- 


nal Saffron- Flowers, or Colchicums, being 


taken up as the others, are to be fer 


about the End of Auguſt, and ſome of 


them will flower within a Month after 


planted. They may be increas'd either 


by Seeds or the Roots, but” the Root is 
the moſt preferable Way. The Seeds 


are to be flown in September, in light 


and rich Ground; and the Vear after, 
(in or about Fuly) they are to be tranſ- 
planted into ſuch like Soil as they were 


lown in. Theſe Flowers are very apt 


13 for 
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for Vegetation, altho your Ground be 
but ordinary ; and if you permit them 
to ſtand more than one Year, you'll 
find the better Increaſe. 

The early Sort of Crocus's flower in 
F ebruary and March, and the later 
Sort 1 in September or Oftober. 


The CYCL AMEN. 
Cyclamen, or Sow-Bread, for its odo- 


riferous Bloſſoms, is entertain'd in the 


choiceſt Gardens. There are three 
Sorts of theſe Flowers, the Spring Cycla- 
men, which flowers in April or May ; 
the Summer Cyclamen, which flowers in 
June or July; and the Autumn Cycla- 


men, which flowereth in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember; but the Spring Cyclamens are 
the moſt valuable. The Flower is 
commonly of a Purple Colour; they 


are not often mov d; and when you 


tranſplant them, do it in une or Fuly. 
They are propagated by Seeds ſown 
ſoon after xipe, in good light Earth in 
Pots or Boxes, and cover 0 with Earth 


near 
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near an Inch thick; after they are 
ſprung up, and the Leaves wither'd, 
add ſome more of the ſanie Earth to 
them; cover them from the Froſt the 
firſt Winter, and after the ſecond Year 
remove them to proper Places for their 
ſtanding to flower, wherein let them 
be ſet at convenient Diſtances, about 
nine Inches aſunder. 


The HEPATICA. | 


This Flower, commonly call'd Liver- 
wort, is one of the prettieſt Beauties of 
the Spring. There are two Sorts of 
Hepatica's, the ſingle and the double, 
whereof the double - and the white are 
eligible. They are increas'd by part- 
ing the Roots, or by ſowing the Seed 
in Willow-Earth, ſome Time in Auguſt, 
in Caſes or Beds leaſt expos'd to the 
cold Winds or Froſt. They mult be 
planted forth in a rich well dung'd 
Soil. * 
Theſe Flowers are in their Glory in 
March. 


C A R- 
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” CARDINALS FLOWER. © 


I The Cardinals Flower is a Pot-Flow- 
er, and very tender : It 1s commonly 
planted in good rich light Earth; and 
on the Approach of the Winter, for 
its Preſervation, you may place the 
Pot under a South-Wall, into the Earth 
three Inches deeper than the Top. of 
the Pot, and then cloath the Top with 
dry Moſs, and cover the whole with a 
Glaſs, which is to be taken off in warm 
Days, and in gentle Showers, to re- 
freſh the Roots; and in April you may 
take the Pot out of the Ground, and 
expoſe the Flower. Theſe Flowers are 
increas d by parting the Roots about 
September; and they flower from the 
Beginning of June till Auguſt. 


The LARKS-HEEL, or LARKS-SPUR. 


The Roſe Lark-Spurs are very pretty 
Flowers, and add to the Varieties of 
July and Auguſt, or earlier, if the Seed 
1 ſown before Winter, and carefully 

defended 
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defended from the moſt ſevere Froſts. 


The common Seaſon for their ſowing, 
is the Beginning of April. And you 
may have a Supply of theſe Annuals 
without the Trouble of ſowing, by per- 
mitting the Seeds of the Flowers to 
drop, which will come up the enſuing 

ring. 

The beſt of theſe Flowers will dege- 
nerate, being often ſown in one Sort 
of Ground. 


The MO LY, 8c. 


There are ſeveral: ſorts of theſe 
Flowers, as the Indian Moly, the great 
Moly of Homer, the yellow Moly, the 
Moly of Hungary, the Spaniſh Purple 
Moly, the ſweet Moly of Montpelier, and 
ſome others. Theſe Molies bear Star- 
like Flowers, and make an agreeable 
Mixture with others in your Flower- 
Pots and Chimneys. They are in- 
creas'd by the Roots, which may be 
taken up when the Stalks are dry, but 
they don't like to be often remov'd. 

| Theſe 
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Theſe Flowers are to be preſerv d more 


for Variety, than for their Smell or 
Beauty, and will laſt long in Flower- 


Pots, with frequent Waterings. They 
flower in May and June. 

The Aſphodels alſo; bear a Star-like 
Flower, and are increas'd by taking 
them up once in two or three Years, 
and parting the Roots, when the Stalk 
is dry, and then quickly planting them 
in Order again; and Auguſt is the beſt 
Time to tranſplant them. Theſe 
Flowers blow in May and June. 


The AMARANTHUS. 


The Amaranthus, or Princes Feather, 
(the beſt whereof is the great Purple) 
s a fine delicate Plant, bearing curious 
Tufts of ſeveral Cohan, like unto 
Silks dyd in Grain. Theſe Flowers 
love a light and rank Soil; they are 
rais d by Seeds ſown in a Hot-Bed in 


March or April, and kept under Glaſ- 
ſes in the hotteſt Part of your Garden, 
for the firſt Froſt deſtroys them; . 
1 
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if you remove them, do it when they 
are grown to a proper Strength, and 
from one Hot-Bed to another, taking 
them up with Earth about them, and 
then tranſplant them, the Beginning of 
May, into good Earth, well expos'd to 
theSun ; you'll have your Flowers the 
ſooner, and the Seeds the better. 
They are valu'd as they ſerve to ſup- 
ply the Vacancy of other Flowers in 


your empty Beds of Tulips, Sc. before 


their Time of replanting, and are in 


their full Beauty in Auguſf. 
The NONSU CH, or Flower of BRISTOL, 


This is a hardy Flower, and proſ- 


pers beſt in poor Ground, for hot 
Ground, or Ground over rank, it will 
not thrive in. This Flower is of long 
Duration, and is increas'd by taking 
young Plants from the old Roots at 
the latter End of March, when they 
{pring forth with many Heads, and 


each of them divided with a part of the 


K Root 
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Root, will grow, and foon come to bear 
Flowers : And the Seeds of theſe Flow- 
ers, fown as Auricula's Seeds, will pro- 
duce new Varieties. They flower in 
Fune or July. Campions ate propa- 
gated by Slips taken from the old 
Roots in Auguſt or September, when 
they are to be planted yearly, or you'll 
be in Danger of loſing the Kind. 


The MARVEL of PERU. 


Theſe Flowers (by - ſome call'd the 
Flowers of the Night) have their Name 
from the wonderful Variety of Flow- 
ers on the ſame Root. They are pro- 
pagated by Seeds collected from the 
ſeveral Sorts you would have, fown on 
a hot Bed, in the Beginning of April ; 
from whence they are to be remov'd 
into rich Earth, where they may have 
the Benefit of the Sun. If they do 
not- Hower the firſt Year, enrich the 
Ground with Horſe-Litter or Dung 
before the Froſts commence, and let 
them continue ſo cover'd with the 
Dung 
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Dung all the Winter; they will flower 
the ſooner the enſuing Year. The 

Roots of theſe Flowers are to be taken 
up at the Beginning of the Winter, af- 
ter they have done flowering, and 
kept dry in a Box of Wool, and to be 
{et again in good Mould in March. 
This Flower blows from July and Au- 
guſt, until the coming of the cold fro- 
{ty Mornings, and opens in the Night 
like the Bindweed, and in the Day ſhrinks 
in on the Approach of the Sun. 
The Bindweed is a {mall blue Flower, 
which twines to Sticks about half a 
Yar d high. 


The COLUMBINE. 


This Flower is acceptable in the 
Floriſt's Garden, for its Variety. It is 
raiſed by Seed ſown in the Nurſery 
in the Month of April; from whence 
you may remove your choice Plants 
to your Garden, and they'll yield 
Flowers the next Lear in May. The 
Roots will continue in good Order 

K 2 three, 
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three or four Years ; againſt which 
Time you ought to have a freſh Sup- 


ply. 
The ORCHIS, or the BEE-FLOWER. 


The Satyrions, Bee-flowers, or Gnat- 
flowers, are ſome of them beautiful 
Flowers, tho taken out of the Fields 
and Meadows; and the more remote 
they are fix'd from the Place of their 
Extraction, the more beautiful they 
grow. They are very tender, ſo that 
great Care muſt be taken in tranſ- 
planting them; the beſt Method is to 
take them up Earth and all, unleſs they 
are dry, and to ſet them in ſome ſha- 
dy barren Part of your Garden, for 
they will not live in a rich hot Soil. 
In the Spring, clip the Graſs low 
with Sciſſars, leaving the Flowers, 
which will be in their Proſperity in 
Mo. ET OBI 
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The NE STE RTI AN. 


The Neſtertians are raiſed from 
Seed ſown on a Hot-Bed in March; 
and when the Heat of the Hot-Bed a- 
bateth, and the Plants are arriv'd to 
ſome Strength, they are to be remov'd 
with ſome of the {ame Mould about 
the Roots, to a ſecond Hot-Bed ; and 
in May they are to be tranſplanted in 
good Ground well expoſed to the Sun, 
where they are to remain until they 


flower, which will be in September, and 
till they bear Seed. 


"ks HOLLY-HOCK.. | 
The double Sorts of theſe Flowers 


are very ornamental, being of various 


Colouss ; the beſt whereof is the dark- 


colour'd Holly-Hock. Theſe Flowers 


are propagated by Seeds, and flower 
the next Year after ſown; in the In- 
terim they are to be remov'd in Au- 
guſt or September, from your Semina- 
ry, into their proper Places of Vege- 
| tation, 
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tation. 'The agreeable Situation for 
theſe Flowers, 1s under ſome coarſe 
Wall, which they'll fill handſomely, 
or any other Place ſhelter'd from the 
Winds. 'The Holly-Hock far exceeds the 
Poppy for Duration; but there is no 
Flower can be more glorious than the 


Poppy, were it well ſcented and laſt- 
ing. 249] | 
The DOGs-TOOTH VIOLET. 


The Dog's-Tooth with a yellow Flow- 
er is deſervedly entertam'd by our Flo- 
riſts, but very difficult to be obtain d, 
and not to be propagated in this Coun- 
try. They are planted in a good freſh 
natural Soil not dung'd, about the 
Middle of Auguſt; it is alſo pru- 
dent not to keep them long out' of 
the Ground, and to defend them from 
Rains, (which would endanger rotting 
them) for a Fortnight at leaſt after 
they arc fet, | | | 
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The SNAP-DRAGON. 


The Snap- Dragon is receiv'd in Gar- 
dens, by reaſon its flowering is of long 
Duration. It will grow in any Place, 
as on Walls, c. and is raiſed by 
Seeds which are ripe in Auguſt, ſown 
in good fine Earth, or by Slips ſet in 
May or June, but will not blow 'till 
the ſecond Year. It flowers m May 


and June, and is only uſeful for Chim- 


neys and Flower-Pots. 
The SUN-FLOWER. 


The Sun - Flower grows very tall, and 
therefore is moſt fit for Pots. It is rais dd 
annually from Seed ſown in good rank 
Mould, well expos'd to the Sun, in 4» 
pril. This Flower thrives beſt under Pl 
warm Wall. 


The ener turn 


A moſt ſtately and graceful Plant, 
bearing a Flower like unto the Lily; 
and the r Sort, particularly the 


Orange- 
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Orange-colour'd, and yellow, ſhew 
finely intermixd in the Middle of a 
Flower-Pot. Theſe Flowers are com- 
monly inicreas'd by Off- ſets that yearly 
ſpring from the old Roots, which are 
to be taken up in June, when the 
Stalks are dry, and replanted in Au- 
guſt. But they may be propagated by 
Seed; and the Seeds of the yellow, 
when attainable, give the greateſt Ex- 
pectations of new Varieties. 


The RED SATTIN-FLOWER. 


This Flower is call'd the French Ho- 
ney-Suckle, and hath many large Stalks ; 
the Joints whereof produce ſmaller 
Stalks, which afford many Flowers, 
ſome of a red ſhining Colour, and 
ſome white; which laſt are moſt e- 
ſteemd. It is propagated by Seeds 
ſown the Beginning of April, and 
flowers in June the ſecond Year after 
Sowing, and dies the Winter following. 


D AM E's 
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DAME' , VIOLET. 


The Dames Violet, or Queen's Gilli- 
flower, (of which the double Whites, the 
double Purples, and double Strip'd, 
are eſtimable, and give an odorous 
Scent, particularly in the Evening) is 
rais d by Slips; which, ſet in the Ground 
at Spring, and ſhaded and water'd, will 
grow well; but you are to nip off the 
Buds of your under-et Plants, as 
ſoon as they appear for Flowers; o- 


therwiſe they will blow untimely, and 
ſoon after die. 


CRAN E's-B LI. 


This is a beautiful Flower in the 
Day, and very ſweet and odorous in 
the Night. It is a tender Flant, and 
therefore ſet in a Pot: It is govern'd as 
the Cardinals Flower, being hous'd 
and kept dry in the Winter, for over- 
much Moiſture is very pernicious to the 
Roots. It flowers in June, having eight 
or ten on one Stalk. 57 Tier 

Ts L VENUS 
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VENUS LOOKING-GLASS. 


The Venus 'Looking-Glaſs is a pretty 
Seedling, the Branches whereof are 
low-and tender, commonly lying on 
the Ground ; the Flowers are {mall, 
and of a bright purple Colour, ha- 
ving a white Chive in the Middle, that 
adds much to its Beauty. They flow- 
er in June, and are propagated by Seeds 
ſown in April; but they will increaſe 
after the firſt Lear without ſowing, 
by the falling of the Seeds. 


DITT ANI. 


Fraxinella, or Dittany, is delightful 
to the Eye, but not very grateful to 
the Noſe. It annually runs up in tall 
Stalks full of Flowers, not unpleaſant; 
and is increas d by Plants or Seeds. The 
Seeds collected in Auguſt, and imme- 
.diately ſown, or in February following, 
in rich Earth, will produce Varieties. 


The new Springs ought to be taken 


from the old Roots the Beginning of 
3-0 1 March. 
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March. It is a hardy Plant, and flow- 
ers in June and July. | 


CANDY-TUFTS. 


Theſe Flowers are rais'd yearly by 


Seed ſown in April; they are {mall 
Plants, about a Foot high, having 
ſmall Flowers of a white or purple 
Colour at the Top. Any Ground 1s 
agreeable to them, and they flower in 


Auguſt. 
SCARLET BEANS. 


The Scarlet Bean makes a pretty 
Shew, and continues in Bloſſom, more 
or leſs, for ſeveral Months; it climbs 
up Buſhes or Sticks ſet for that Pur- 
pole, or more properly it is to be fa- 
lten'd to a Wall, where the Branches 
will {ſpread advantageouſly. Theſe 
Flowers are propagated by Seed ſown 
yearly 1n good Ground, that hath the 
Reflection of the Sun, particularly in 
_—_ | 
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AFRICANS, or FRENCH MA. 
RIGOLDS. © 


The African 1s taken Notice of. for 
its large ſtately Flower, as broad as the 
Palm of your Hand, but it has no in- 
viting Smell. It is raisd by Seeds 
ſown in April, in hot Beds, or other 
good Soil. When the Plants are grown 
to a tolerable Strength, remove them 
into rich Soil well expos'd to the Sun, 
but the out Borders are the moſt proper 
Situation. They flower in Auguſt or 
September. 


HELLEBORE. 


The black Hellebore is regarded only 
for its Flowering about Chriſtmas, when 
almoſt all other Flowers are in Embryo, 
if not entirely unſeen. It is not beau- 
tiful, but the beſt Sort of White Hel. 
liebore with red Flowers, is a Plant e- 
ſteemd by Floriſts. This flowers in 
April and May. Theſe Flowers are 

increas d by Sceds : They eaſily vegitate 

and 
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and will endure long in the Ground 
without Removal. 


The Lady's Slipper, (ſo call'd from the 


Reſemblance the Bloſſom bears to 2 
Slipper) an Helleborine, is much va- 
lud by moſt Floriſts, altho' it grows 
wild in many Places of the North of 


England. It yields its Flowers early 
in the Summer. 


The SENSIBLE PLANT, and other 
Plants propagated for Fancy. 


The Senſible Plant has its Name 
from the Impreſſion the Touching of 
it makes, for you no ſooner touch the 
Leaf, but it inſtantly ſhrinks up to- 
gether, and in a {mall Space of Time 
afterwards dilates it ſelf again. The 
Humble Plant, ſo call'd from its pro- 
ſtrating it ſelf on the Ground ſo ſoon 
as touch'd, tho' in a ſhort Time it 
elevates it ſelf again. And the Noli 
me tangere, which being touch'd, and 
the Pods, when they are grols, and not 
fully ripe, being taken between your 

Fingers, 
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Fingers, will give a ſudden Snap, and 
fly in Pieces, to the great Surprize of 
the Perſon moleſting it. Theſe Plants 
are raiſed by Seeds ſown on hot Beds, 
and muſt be preſerv'd with great Care, 
being of a very tender Nature. 


The other Flowers and Plants more com- 
mon, and therefore not worthy parti- 
cular Notice. 


The Fox-Glove, Garden - Mallows, 
Toad-Flax, Scabious, Snail-Flowers, Blue- 
Bottles, Fennel-Flower, double Pellito- 
ry, Fatherfew, double Lady's Smock, 
Gentianella, Caterpillars, Grove-Thiſtles, 
Apple of Love, Canterbury Bells, Thorny 
Apple, Oak of Feruſalem, Wolf-Bane, 
Batchelor's-Button, Bell-Flower, Rock- 
ets, Monk's-Hood, Campions, Moth Mul- 
leins, Garden Lupines, &c. Theſe al- 
molt every Country Dame has in her 
Garden, and knows how to ſow, plant, 
and propagate them. Then, for your 
ſweet Herbe, there's Marjoram, Baſil, 
Penny - Royal, Maſtick, Lavender, Thyme, 

Sage 
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Sage Gold and Silver, and double flow- 
er d Roſemary, which every Kitchin- 
Maid is ſo well acquainted with, that 
I need make no farther Mention of 
them. I ſhall conclude this Chapter 


with {ome neceſſary Directions rela- 


ting to the Removal of Flowers. 

If you have at any Time Occaſion 
to remove Flowers to any diſtant Place 
or Country, rub them over with Ho- 
ney, and wrap them up in Moſs; it 
will effectually ſecure them, being 
pack d up in Papers free from the 
Wet: And to prepare your Pots for 
Flowers, it is a good Method to ſet 
them out in the Sun, that the Earth 
may thereby be purify'd ; which be- 
ing multy, would endanger the Roots. 

Hot Beds, for raiſing of Flowers, 
and all other Uſes, vide Kalendarium 
Hortenſe. | 
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CHAP Il. 


Of FLOWER-TREES, SHRUBS, and 
other curious Plants, and their Cul- 
ture. | 


E Y the Propagation of the Flow- 

ers already treated of, and 
tdtbe Flower-Trees and Shrubs 
I am proceeding to, you may have 
your Garden, Grove, and Avenues re- 
plete with a ſufficient Variety of Flow- 
ers, at all Seaſons in the Year; and 
pleaſe the Eye in the moſt ſenſible Man- 
ner, at the ſame Time you gratify the 
Senſe of Smelling. In reſpect to theſe 
Shrubs, the hardy Mezerion ſhews its 
Flowers in January, and continues till 
Spring; the Feſſamines make up a good 

part of the Summer ; and the Month- 

ly Roſe,with a little Trouble,will conti- 

nue to bloſſom *till Chriſtmas. I {hall 
begin this Chapter with the Roſe-Tree, 

which, by its Variety of beautiful odo- 
| riferous 
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riferous Flowers, is one of the great- 
eft Ornaments of our Engliſh Gar- 
dens. ; 


The ROSE. 


There are many Sorts by Roſes ; the 
{weeteſt and moſt uſeful whereof, is 
the Damask; but the Roſe moſt beau- 
tiful, is the Roſa Mundi, and the Yellow 
Province Roſe. Other Roſes of Significa- 
tion, are the Damatſ Province, the Au- 
ſtrian, Velvet Roſe, Belgick Roſes, the 
Marbled Roſe, the Red Roſe, the White 
Roſe, Chryſ#al Roſe, Francfort Roſe, 
the Monthly Roſe of the Species of the 
Damask, the Hungarian Roſe, Apple 
Roſe, double Dog Roſe, Evergreen 
Roſe, and the Cinnamon Roſe, which 


Howers in May, before any of the o- 
ther Kinds are in their Beauty; and 


the Musk Roſes, which flower in Auguſt 


or September, when all the other Roſes 


are in their Decline. Then there's Eg- 
lantine, or ſweet Bryar, one of the beſt 


of odoriferous Plants, and, next to 
| M the 
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the Honeyſuckle, is the moſt delightful 

near your Fouſes, or Places of Repoſe; 

and the Gelder Roſe, or Elder Roſe, a 

hardy Tree yielding plenty of wits 
Branches full of Bloſſoms. 

Roſes are increas d by Innoculation, 
or by laying down the Branches of the 
whole inthe Earth in the Spring, for all 
wr are apt to yield Suckers; this 
laſt is eſteem'd the ſureſt Way, where- 
in you are to prick many Holes with 
an Awl, about a Joint that will he in 
the Barth, and then cover it with good 
Mould, and well-rotted Dung, pegging 
them down, that they riſe not a- 
gain; and being water d now and then 
in dry Seaſons, by Autumn they'll be 
fit to be cut off and remov'd. This Me- 
thod is no Hinderance to the Produce, 
nor Beauty of the Tree the next Year. 
If jou increaſe theſe Trees by in- 
oculating' the Buds on other. Stocks, 
the beſt Stocks are the Damask, White, 
Franc fort, and Wild Eglantine. This Ope- 
ration is to be perform'd about Mid- 

: _ ſummer; 
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{ſummer ; the Buds inoculated, are to 
be as near the Ground as may be, that 
the ſprouting Lance may be laid in the 
Earth to root after one Year's Growth ; 
and the Stocks mult be kept free from 
Suckers. 

When you intend to increaſe the 
Yellow Province Roſe, (the greateſt Beau- 
ty, as I have before obſerv'd) the com- 
pleateſt Method is to bud a ſingle Tei- 
low Roſe on the Stock of a vigorous 
Francfort Roſe, near the Ground, 
which will in a {ſhort Space ſhoot to a 
good Length; then inoculate in that 
Branch your double Ye/low Roſe of the 
beſt Kind, and keep off all Suckers from 
the Root of the firſt and ſecond, 
leaving only the laſt, which oughr 
to be prun'd very near, leaving but 
few Buds in the Spring; ſo that they 
may want no Nouriſhment to produce 


large and fair Bloſſoms. 'This Yellow 


Roſe- Tree delighrs moſt in a cold, moiſt, 
or ſhady Place, contrary to all other 
1 5 "dz Roſes, 
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Roſes, and is by no Means to be plac'd 
againſt a hot Wall. TY 
No Expedient 1s neceſlary to accele- 
rate the early Flowering of Roſes, ſince 
they commonly blow in a Seaſon when 


other Flowers cannot ecliple their Glo- 


ry; and if any Experiments are us'd 
for altering the Time of their Flower- 
ing, thoſe for retarding the Bloom, 
are to be embrac'd, which is caſi- 
ly effected; you need only ſhear off 
the Buds of the Tree when they 
new put forth, the Buſineſs is done; 
and a ſecond Shearing in ſuch a Cale, 
may very well anſwer your Expectati- 
on. In pruning of Roſe-Trees, you 
are to cut them with your Garden- 
Shears, pretty cloſe to the old Wood, 
preſeritly after Blowing; and near the 


Spring, all dead Wood, and {ſuperfluous 


Branches, are to be taken away ; and 
the Branches left to be prun'd cloſe to 
a Leaf or Bud. I.ct none of your Roſe- 
Trees grow to a luxuriant Height; 


four or five Foot high is lofty enough 


for 
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for all Roſes, except the Musks, which 
thrive beſt againſt a Wall, and are 
uſually permitted to grow to their full | 


s Height, which 1s g or nine Foot at j 
leaſt. N 
The common Sorts of Roſes flower li 


in June and July, but you may have | 
| the Monthly Roſe until Chriſimas, by 1 
placing it in ſome Nich of a South- q 
| Wall, with Shutters artificially made 
for its Defence againſt the Cold, or 
by adding artificial Warmth. 


The FESSAMINE, &c. 


This Tree is likewiſe famous for 
producing Flowers of a grateful and 4 
> odoriferous Scent. The Kinds of Feſ- 4 
ſamines are, the White Feſſamine, the 4 
Yellow, the Indian Feſſamine, the Spa- 
niſh Jeſſamine, the Perſian Jeſſamine, 
and the Arabian Feſſamine, or double 
white Pipe-Tree. Ihe Yellow Jeſſamine 
is the moſt common, and the White is 
the moſt eſtimable, yielding one of 
the mol} odorous Flowers in Nature ; 

; tho 
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tho the Perfian Feſſamine precedes all 
others, in reſpect to the Time of 
 Bloſſoming ; the yellow ſtrip'd Feſſa- 
mins is judiciouſly treated of by Mr. 
Laurence, in the firſt Part of this Work. 
And the White and Yellow common 
Feſſamines are increas'd by Layers and 
Suckers; but the Indian Yellow, and 
the Spatiiſh Jeſſamines, Wc. are often- 
times increas d by grafting them late in 
the Spring, by way of Approach 
on the common White Feſſamine ; but 
they may be likewiſe increas'd by 
Layers : The former endure the Win- 
ters Cold very well, (tho' their Branches 
are but flender and weak, and require 
the Aſſiſtance of a Wall, or Palliſade, 
tor their Support) but the latter are 
tefs hardy, and therefore planted in 
Pots or Boxes, that they may be hous'd 
in the Winter, for their Preſervation. 
They flower in July and Auguſt. 

The Syringa Pipe-Tree, or Lilack, 
bears a Bloſſom not muck unlike the 
Perfian Feſſamine. It flowers in April 


and 
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and May, and yields plenty of Suck- 
ers; but is a nice Plant, and requires 
the Skill of a curious Artiſt, for its Ma- 
nagement. 


The double bloſſom d Pomegranate- 
Tree, is efteem'd the moſt excellent of 
all Lowering Trees; it merits the beſt 
Place in your Garden, and requires a 
warm South-Wall for its Propagation, 
being very tender whilſt young, but 
afterwaxds becomes very hardy. Theſe 
Trees are increas'd by Layers or Suck- 
ers, which are to be defended from 
Froſts in the Winter, by Matting or o- 
therwiſe ; but the moſt effectual Way 
is to plant the Suckers in Boxes or Ca- 
ſes made of Wood, that may be hous d 
in the Winter: In the Spring you are 
to ſeparate the Suckers that proceed 
from each, (which uſually are many in 
N umber) and keep them to a few Or 
but one Branch, that they may not be 
robb'd of their Nouxiſhment ; and if you 


{ome- 
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ſometimes enrich the Soil with well-con- 
ſum'd Hogs-Dung; they will be very 
apt to bloſſom. - They flower in Au- 
guſt and September ; and the Bloſſoms, 
for Fairneſs and Beauty, exceed all o- 
thers that are born by Trees. 


The MEZ ERION. 


This is a Plant of the moſt hardy 
Nature, and is valu'd for ſending forth 
its pleaſant Flowers in the ſevereſt Sea- 
ſon of the Year, commonly in Fanu- 
ary; and for its Duration at ſo cold a a 
Time, until the End of March, when 
the Bloſfom is ſucceeded by Leaves 
and fine Coralline Berries. By theſe 
Berries it is propagated, being ſown in 
good Earth in July; but they will not 
come up until the ſecond Spring, nei- 
ther will they be fit to be remov'd till 
a Year or two after. Tho' Cold will 
not injure this Shrub, yet it is very 
nice in the Choice of its Ground; the 
Soil ought to be neither light nor very 
moiſt; and for Weather, Heat only is 
| pernicious 
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pernicious to it. 
Sorts of Mexerions, the White, the Red, 
and the Peach-colour'd. 


The INDIAN BAY, &c. 


This Plant thrives with us but ſlows 
ly, riſing not above four Foot high: 
It is thick with Leaves, which are be- 
twixt thoſe of the Cherry Bay, and 
the common Kind; the Flowers grow 
in a long Spike, of a greeniſh white 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by Berries 
like ſmall Olives. This Plant flowers 
in July and Auguſt, and is increas'd by 
Layers. It muſt be defended from 
Froſts in the Winter. 

The Dwarf Bay bears Flowers in Fe- 
bruary, and thoſe Flowers are follow'd 
by ſmall Berries ; by which are rais'd 
beautiful Plants, being interr'd in good 
light Earth, in Boxes, as ſoon as they 
are ripe; or good Earth ſpread A- 
broad under the Shrubs, for the Seeds, 
as they ripen, to fall into, is a very 


good Way for Propagation, covering 
N 


them 


There are three 
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them over with the {ame Mould, but 
not too thick | 

The Roſe Bay is a pleaſing Plant, 
bearing Jome bluſh and ſome white 
Flowers; but mult be ſecur'd from 
the moſt violent cold Weather. 


" The STRAWBERRY-TREE. 


Ihe Leaves of this Tree are alter- 
nately green, like the Bays ; the Flow- 
ers grow on the Ends of the Branches, 
with long Stalks, being little white Bot- 
tles, like to thoſe of the Lilly of the Val- 
ley, which are of little Beauty, but 
ſucceeded by beautiful Berries, like to 
Strawberries, containing many Seeds. 
Young Plants are rais d from theſe Seeds, 
and ſome by Layers; they are flow 
in their Growth, and muſt be care- 
fully remov'd with ſome of the Earth 
about them; when fit, to ſome warm 
Situation under a South Wall. This 
Tree flowers in November. 


The 
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e DWARF ALMOND. 


The Dwarf Almond is a. pleaſant 
Plant, and produces many fine Peach- 
colour'd Bloſſoms in April; and ſome 
Years it brings to Perfection bitter A.- 
monde, which gives it its Name. It 
yields Plenty of Cions, and will en- 
dure all Weathers without hou- 
ſing. 


The CISTUs. 


The Gum Ciſtus riſes higher than the 
Ciſtus Mas, and is more ſpreading in 
its Branches; at the Tops whereof 
ſtand ſingle white Flowers with 
five Leaves, like ſingle Roſes ; which 
being paſt, ſquare Heads ſucceed, con- 
taining ſmall browniſh Seeds. Theſe 
Plants are propagated by Seeds collect- 
ed in Auguſt or September, and ſown 
in good rich Farth in February; or 
they may be increas'd by Shoots taken 
from the old Tree, planted in good 
Earth, and carefully look'd after; for 
3 oo N 2 they 
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they endure not Cold, but are to be 


7 


hous'd in Winter. They flower in 


The SENA- TREE. 


There are two Sorts of Sena-Trees, 
the Scorpion Sena, and the Baſtard Se- 
na, both of them producing fine yel- 
low Bloſſoms, and beautiful Leaves. 
They are increas d either by Seeds, 
Suckers, or Layers; endure all Wea- 
thers, and are very tonſile, and red u- 
cible to Order, but {lender ; and there- 
fore want the Aſſiſtance of a Wall for 
their Support. 


The INDIAN FIG. 


This Tree, call'd the Minor Fig, pro- 
duces Leaves ſpringing one out of a- 
nother, and is the only Shrub propa- 
gated by the Leaf; which being interr'd 
half into the Earth, will take Root, 
and put forth others; but this is ow- 
ing in a great Meaſure to the Subſtance 
of the Leaf; for it is of the Thickneſs 


of 
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of your Finger. At the Tops of the 
Leaves, in June, appear the Flowers 
of a yellowiſh Colour; after the Flow- 
ers are paſt, the Head increaſes, and 
comes to the Form of a Fig, but ne- 
ver with us arrives to Maturity. This 


is planted in Pots, and hous'd in the 
Winter, 


SHRUB SPIREA; or, SPIRE A 
| FRUTEX. 


This Tree riſes up about a Yard 
high, with ſeveral woody Stalks ſet 
with Leaves, not unlike thoſe of Sal- 
ly, but ſomewhat leſs, and nick'd on 
the Edges ; on the Tops of the Stalks 
ſhoot forth many ſmall Flowers, of a 
pale Peach-Colour, which are in their 
Splendor in Auguſt. It is increas'd by 
Layers, and will endure the Win- 
-- 


HYPERICUM FRUTEX. 


Hypericum Frutex, or woody St. 
John's Wort, is a Shrub producing a. 


bundance 
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bundance of {mall flender Shcots, 
which are ſo thick with ſmall white 
Bloſſoms in May, that it makes the 
Figure of a Tree all hoary with Froft. 
This Tree is increas'd by Layers or 
Suckers, and very well endures all Wea. 
thers. 


The LABURNUM. 


This Tree is pleaſing tho' common, 
and is by ſome call'd Bean Trefoyl, 
from the fora the Leaves bear 


to the Herb Trefoyl, and its Pods to 


Beans. It 1s propagated by Seeds, 
Cuttings, and Layers, and requires 
{ome artificial Helps for the Support 
of its weak -Branches, which in 
May produce a good Quantity of fine 


yellow Flowers. 
The VIRGINIAN CLIMER. 


This Plant comes out of the Ground 
uſually in May, (with long winding 
Stalks, more or leſs, and in Height, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the Age or Vigour of the 
Plant) ſhews its beautiful Flow- 
ers in Auguſt, and the Stalks die to 
the Ground on the Approach of Win- 
ter, ſpringing again the next May. 
This Tree 1s increas'd by little long 
Roots, which run far in the Earth, 
and put up Heads in ſeveral Places: It 
loves a hot Poſition, and is therefore to 
be planted in a large Pot, for the Benefit 
of Removal, and for houſing in the 
Winter; and this will ſecure the Roots 
from a too large Increaſe. Theſe 
Pots may be ſet in hot Beds in the 
Spring, to bring them forward. If 
you ſet them not in Pots, the Roots 
are to be cover'd, and defended from 
Froſt in the Winter. os 


VIRGINS BOWER. 


There are two Sorts of Virgins Bow- 
er, the Red, and the Purple-colour'd ; 
but the double Purple only is eſtima- 
ble. It is a climbing Tree, fit for Ar- 
bors, or other Places of Repole ; tho 

It 
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it does well againſt a Wall. In the 
Winter you may cut off the young and 
{mall Branches, which are apt to die : 
In March. you are to prune them, 
and the ſhorter you cut them, 
the fairer will be your Flowers. 
Theſe Trees are increasd by Layers, 


and are very ſpreading. They flower 


in July and Auguſt. 
The SHRUB MALLOW. 


This Tree bloſſoms in Auguſ# and 
September, and adds to the Variety of 


the Autumn ; the Bloſſoms reſemble 


thoſe of the Mallow, and are equally fair 
and ornamental. Theſe Trees, (there 
being two Sorts of them, the Purple 
and the White) are increas'd by lay- 
ing down the Branches in the Earth, 
or graffing by Approach; and ſome- 
times they may be propagated by Seeds ; 
but thoſe ſeldom come to Maturi- 
ty here. They endure the Winter, 


and are commonly planted Standards. 


SP 4- 
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SPANISH BROOM. 


The Spaniſh Broom is not much un- 
like to the Yellow Faſſemine in Form, 
but the Flowers reſemble the Ordinary 
Broom. This Tree is encreas'd by 
Suckers or Layers, or it may be rais d 
by the Seed being ſown as ſoon as it 
is ripe; and will thrive beſt under 
a South Wall. It flowers in May. 


; This Plant bears a pretty Bloſſom, 
of a purpliſh red Colour, (tho there's 
a blue one that is more rare) like un- 
to large Peaſe-Bloſſoms. It is call'd 
Everlaſting Peaſe, from the long Du- 
* ration of the Root; but the Haum, 
which likewiſe reſembles that of Peaſe, 
dies to the Ground in Winter, and 
ſhoots forth again in the Spring. This 
Haum riſes high, and mult therefore be 
ſupported : In September it produces 
Cods with {mall Peale, which being 
{own in the Spring will produce new 
O Plants 
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Plants; but they are two or three 


Years before they arrive to Maturity 
to bear Flowers. 


WOODBINDS. 


The Honey-Suckle is the chief of 


theſe Plants, and although it be a 
common Vegetable, yet well deſerves 
the Pains of Propagation ; eſpecially 
the more generous Kinds of it, the 
double, and the red, which make a 
moſt agreeable Mixture with other 
climbing Trees in the covering of Ar- 
bours, Summer-Houſes, Seats, QF. 
the Flowers being not only beautiful, 
but of a molt odorous Smell. Both 
Sorts are eaſily encreas'd by Layers, 
and the double Sort flowers in May, 
and the red in June or July. 
Periploca is a Woodbind, that twiſts 
it ſelf about a Pole like unto the Hop. 
It is encreas'd by Layers, and an- 
nually puts forth {mall blue Bloſſoms. 
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PEACH. TREE, and CHERRY- 
| TREE. 


There is a Sort of Peach-Tree which 
produces beautiful double Flowers : 
and a Cherry that bears a fair double 
Bloſſom, of a white Colour ; the for- 
mer produceth Fruit, but the latter 
doth not, yet it is an acceptable Plant 
to Floriſts. Theſe Trees require a 
Place under your Walls. 


The ROSEMART-TRBE. 


Tho' this be a vulgar Plant, it is 
one of the moſt uſeful the Garden af- 
fords : The common Sort is generally 
turn'd over to the Kitchin Garden; but 
the dwarf Kind of Roſemary with a dou- 
ble Bloſſom, kept ſhear'd, is very come- 
ly, and generally admitted to a Place 
in your beſt Garden. It loves a warm 
Situation, and is eaſily manag'd, were 
not. the cold Winds prejudicial to it. 
It flowers in May, and is encreas'd by 
Slips ſet either early in the Spring or 

in 
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in Autumn; and ſome ſay it may be 


rais'd by Seeds brought from foreign 


Countries. 


There's your Roſemary gilded with 


yellow, and a Sort of it variegated 
with White, very delightful to the Eye, 


which are to be preferv'd under warm 


Walls, or other Fences, againſt the Vi- 


olence of the Wind. 


SHRUB NIGHTSHADE. 


This is a gilded Weed, which for 
Variety ſake is entertain'd in Gardens. 


It flowers towards the latter End of Z 


May, or in the Beginning of June, 
and is encreas'd by Layers, or Seeds I 
ſown in Boxes of good Earth; not- 


withſtanding this is a Weed, it re- 


quires houſing in the Winter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP IV. 


The moſt} accurate Methods for erecting 
Conſervatories, GREEN-HOUSES, 
and ORANGERIES : With the Culture 
and Management of EXOTICKS, 
PERENNIAL GREENS, and other 
tender Plants. 


HE Preference that is given to 
Exoticks beyond our Domeſtick 
Plants, and the Obſervations 
I have made relating to thoſe Vegeta- 
bles, occaſion me to treat conciſel 

of them; flattering my ſelf, that a 
ſhort Chapter on this Head vill not 
be unacceptable to the curious. Theſe 
Plants are acquird and propaga- 
ted with no ſmall Trouble, and at a 
neceſſary Expence : But the Beauty 
of the Orange and Lemon only, when 
they are ripe and in their fall Glory, 
(which they will arrive to m a few 
Years, with an exact Culture and Ma- 


nagement, 
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nagement,) and the odoriferous Flow. 
ers or Bloſſoms they annually produce 
when they have attain'd a tolerable 
Growth, will be. a ſufficient Recom. 


pence to all curious Perſons, for the f 
Expence and Trouble in their raifing i 
and bringing to Perfection. I ſhall  j 


begin with the Conſervatories for theſe 
fine Greens. | 


8 

8 \ 

The GREEN- HOUSE, and other 
_ | Conſervatories. = | 
x 

| 


In reſpect to the Situation of your Þ* 
Green-Houſe, very little need be ſaidꝰ 
to induce you to a good Choice; the 
South and Eaſt Expoſition, every Bo- 
dy knows, receive the greateſt Benefit 
from the Sun, and are the moſt benign |? 
to all manner of tender Plants, which 
of Conlequence determines your E- 
lection; but there are many other 
Things relating to the Conſervatories, 3 
and particularly the Stoves, worthy of 
Obſervation. I ſhall firſt give you the 


regular Dimenſions of a Green-Houſe : Þ 


The 
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The Length of your Houſe may ex- 
tend about twenty five Foot or more, 
the Depth about twelve, and the 
Height not above ten Foot; and what- 
ſoever Length your Green-Honſe is of, 
it ought not to be above thirteen Foot 
in Depth. The Side expos'd next the 
dun ought to be made of large Shaſh- 
Windows; for Light it ſelf, next to 
Air, according to the judicious Ob- 

ſervations of Mr. Evelyn, is of the 
> greateſt Importance to the Greens and 
Plants; but then the Joints and Gla- 

ꝛing ought to be accurately fitted: And 

at your Entrance into the Houſe, it 

were convenient a . {mall handſome 
Porch (which might be likewiſe ſhaſh'd 
on the Sides) were erected, that the 
Door of it might ſhut cloſe after you, 
before you open the Green- Houſe 
Door , and by that means prevent the 
ruſhing in of the crude Air. Your 
Green-Houſe being ſo compleated, I pro- 
ceed to the Stove: At one end of the 
Confervatory, either the Eaſt or 
"_ 3 Weſt 
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Weſt; on the outſide Wall, ſide- ways, 
you may build your Stove of Brick 
or Stone, in a ſquare Form, of the 
common Size of a plain ſingle Fur- 
nace, conſiſting of a Fire-Hearth, and 
Aſh-Hole only; which need not take 
up above two Foot from Side to Side; 
built ſo, that the Fire-Grate ſtand a- I 
bout three Foot above the Floor of 
the Houſe, and the Flue-Shaft, and 
Fire, and Aſb-Hole, to be all without 
joining cloſe to the Wall of the 
Houſe, in the Middle: Let there be 
ſeveral earthen Pipes through the 
Stove, juſt underneath the Fire-Hearth Þ* 
into the Green-Houſe from the open! 
Air, which will let into the Houſe as 
well the Heat, as a Supply of quali. 
d Air and Nutrition to the Plants; 
ſo that the Plants will not be ſuffo- 
cated or ſickly by a long Confinement 
for want of breathing; (the Caſe of 
2 great many Vegetables in Green-Hou- - 
ſes with common Stoves.) To this you 
may addan Air-Pipe of thewhole Long: 1 
mw of 
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of the Houſe under Ground. The 
Flue in the outſide of the Wall will 
carry up both the Smoke of the Fuel, 
and the exhauſted Air of the Green- 
Houſe, through the Air - pipes, Nc. And as 
your Greens are plac'd nearer or far- 
ther from the Noſes of the Stove-Pipes 
in the Houſe, ſo they will enjoy the 
Climates which are moſt natural and 
agreeable to them. This is the Me- 
thod recommerided by the ingenious 
Mr. Evelyn, and is generally approv'd 
by all ſuch Gentlemen as can afford 
the Expence. 

In your common Green-Houſes, the 
Saſhes are diſcretionarily open'd, for the 
Benefit both of the Sun and the Air, 
when either are kind and agreeable : 


The Walls ought to be dry and thick, 


and the Floor to be advanc'd higher 


than the Earth; under which, in a Sort 
of a Vault, Stoves are methodically 
prepar'd for Firing, with Pipes for 
the regular Conveyance of the Heat; 
ſo that there may be an equal mode- 
rate 


kit 
* 
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rate Heat diffus'd over the whole Green- 
Houſe : But theſe Fires are not to be 
made, until Water freezes in your 
Conſervatory, which plainly ſhews a 
Neceſſity; and at no Time to be over 
large, for that would conſume and 
dry up the Moiſture of the Roots, 
which are not regularly to be water'd 
during the Winter, tho' the Earth a- 
bout them ought to be always moiſt. 
Setting Orange-Trees very cloſe together 
in the Green-Houſe, I have oblerv'd, 
will cauſe them to {ſweat till they drop, 
to their no {mall Refreſhment : And 
on their Removal out of the Green- 
Houſe in May, and their carrying in 
again about the Middle of October, 
you are to beſtow upon them a plen- 
tiful Watering ; I ſuppoſe I need not 
caution you to ſeaſon your Trees gra- 


dually to the Air, and likewiſe to and 


from the Heat, ſo as they may be at 
all Seaſons in the Year, as near as may 
be, of one Temperature, which you'll 


find 
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find very much advantage and facili- 
tate their Growth. | 
Where you have no Stove for your 
Conſervatory, you may fink a Hole a 
little Way into the Floor, about the 
Middle of the Houſe, and therein 
make a moderate Fire of Charcoal ; 
which will anſwer your Expecttation. 
Mr. Woolridge recommends a Wall 
adjacent to the Houſe, well defended 
behind, and on either Side, and the 
Top ſecur'd from the Weather, in the 
Nature of a large Nich, having ſe- 
veral Leaves or Doors made to ſhut 
before, with Concavites behind,through 
which-the Heat of Fire may pals to 
your Trees in a levere Seafon, to be a 
proper Situation for Orange-Trees : A- 
gainſt ſuch a Wall you may plant 
your Oranges with Succeſs, and prune 
them there without Removal, obſcrv- 
ing, in the Spring, to ſpread your Leaves 
or Doors by Degrees, before you open 
them quite; and on the Approach of 
4 | 2 Winter, 
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Winter, likewiſe, to ſhut them up gra- 
dually. | 

A Conſervatory, or ſeparate Place 
for variegated Greens, Plants, and 
Flowers, vide Mr. Lawrence's Letter, 
at the End of this Work. 

There are another Sort of Conſer- 
vatories, (hitherto unobſerv'd by any 
Author) eaſily erected, and with little 


Trouble preſerv'd, which, in my Opi- 


nion, are equally uſeful to any next, the 
regular built Green-Houſe ; which is 
this: In the Autumn mark out a 
Piece of Ground, of about twelve or 
fifteen Foot in Length, and about five 
or ſix Foot in Depth, under a warm 
South Wall well guarded from Winds, 
and generally near your Mellon Ground 
you make a Choice to your SatisfaCti- 
on ; for this Ground prepare a wooden 
Frame, of about ſeven Foot high a- 
gainſt the Wall, and lowering to about 
five Foot on the outſide from the Wall, 
with an eaſy Slope ; the Sides of this 
Frame fill up pretty thick with dry 

| Reeds 
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Reeds or Ruſhes, which are very 
warm; having a Door likewiſe of 
Reed before, or one half of the Side 
made to throw open upon Occa- 
ſion, for Acceſs to your Greens; and 
let the Slope over Head, or the great- 
eſt Part thereof downwards, be cover'c 
with common Glaſs-Frames, like thoſe 
of hot Beds, about three of them in 
the whole Length of the Front, for the 
letting in either the Sun or the Air; 
when it may be proper: This Conve- 
nience may be ereCted for an inconſide- 
able Expence, in reſpect to any other 
Conſervatory, and may be maintain'd 
in Repair for a very Triflle; for one 
Coat of Reeds will very well ſerve two 
Years. This Conſervatory will com- 
modiouſly receive five and twenty 
Greens in Pots, beſides Flowers and o- 
ther ſmall Plants; which is a ſuffici- 
ent Number of tender Vegetables for 
a delightful Garden. 

Then for Orangeries, I have obſerv'd, 
that the Ground fit to be choſen is 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe under a well ſhelter'd South 
Wall; that about twenty Foot ſquare 
is an agreeable Size; that the beſt 
Hedges are your Hornbeam and Dutch 
Elms, agreeably mixt, (to which you 
may add ſome few Ews or Firs, eſpe- 
cially at the Corners,) which will grow 
ten or fifteen Foot high and are no leſs 
beautiful than lofty, being kept exact- 
ly ſheard: Through the Middle of 
this Conſervatory, it is neceſſary, that 
there be a Walk fill'd of the Sides with 
your choiceſt Oranges and Lemons; 
and the Spaces behind ſtor'd with your 
other fine Greens and Shrubs, as they 
deſerve, Place: This principal Walk 


through your Orangery, with little ſo- 


litary Walks round your Greens, and 
an Arbor, or Place of Repoſe, 'being 
near a River or murmuring Brook, 
when ſome of the Trees are laden 
with delicious Fruit, and others are 
in Bloom, which 1s generally the Caſe 
where there are Trees of different A- 


tf 


ges, in the blowing Seaſon, is certain- 
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ly the greateſt Pleaſure attainable by 
the Improvement of Nature in a Way 
of Plantation. Having now done with 
my Green-Houſe, Conſervatories, and 
Orangeries, I proceed to the Exotick 
Plants, for which they are erected, and 
begin with the Orange-Tree. 


The ORANGE-TREE and LE: 
MO N-TREE. 


Iheſe Trees are of a very tender 
Nature, expect an exact Culture, and 
require the Care of a well-ſkill'd Gar- 
dener. The moſt agreeable Soil for 
them, which Mr. London, in his admi- 
rable Book of Gardening mentions, is a 
fine loamy and ſubſtantial Earth, tem- 
per d with an equal Quantity of Earth of 
decay d Melon or Cucumber Beds, ſi fted 
into Caſes, after it has remam'd a whole 
Winter to meliorate; and ſubſtantial 
Earth, and Sheeps-Dung, or Neats-Dung, 

is an excellent Soil. They are rais'd 
of Kernels of the Sevil Kind, ſown 
in March, in hot Beds os Caſes of the 

7 richeſt 
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richeſt Soil, about two Inches deep, the 
Earth is to be kept frequently ſtirr'd 
about them, from April to October 
yearly, which moves the Salts and con- 
tributes much to the Vegetation of all 
Sorts of young Trees; and they being 
water'd and prun'd with Diſcretion, in 
about three years 'Time they'll be of 
Maturity for Inoculation; (when 
you may bud at the End of March, 
placing two Buds oppolite to each other, 
within an Inch of the Earth:) And in 
about four or five Years they'll be of 
a fit Size to graft on; when after hav- 
ing made Choice of Grafts from the 
Fruit you defire, you may perform 
the Operation of grafting cleft-waye, 
as you do other Fruit in April or May; 
but the moſt preferable Method is 
grafting by Approach; which is done 
by plying the Stock down to the 
Ground, ' after you have fix'd your 
Graft, and then covering it with Earth 
juſt below the fame. In Auguſt you 
are to cut off the Stock juſt beyond 


where 
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where twas fix d in the Ground, and 
ſo your young Tree wil! be entire. 
Theſe Trees may be likewiſe increas'd 
by Suckers. If you do not raiſe the 
Trees your ſelf, but buy the Plants, 
take Care to make Choice of thoſe 
that are of a lively yellowiſh g green Co- 
lour; which, on making an Inciſion, 
the Rind ſeparates from the Wood, and 
the Wood underneath the Bark, mois. 
having Leaves that are firm; for theſe 
are worthy Election: But the Limon hath 
a more yellowiſh Bark than the Orange. 
Your Free ſo choſen, lop the Head of 
it to within three or four Inches of the 
Body, taking away all {mall Branches, 
and prune the Roots in the ſame man- 
ner, leaving none but the large ones, 
and thoſe not above five or {1x Inches 
in Length; and then plant 1 it in April 
or May, or in October, the proper Sea- 
ſons. When you have Occaſion to 
tranſmit Orange- Trees to foreign Parts, 
Monſieur Quintiney adviſes you to dock 
their Roots ſhorter than the Heads; 

2 which 
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which laſt he propoſes, in ſuch a Caſe, 
to be left eighteen Inches in Length 
from the Body. 

In the Pruning of the Orange-Tree, 
you are to endeavour to bring it, as 
near as may be, to the Shape of a Muſb- 
Yoon, to be full and flat, and well filFd 
with Branches in the Middle, but not 
too numerous, which would make a 
Perplexity; and you are to take Care 
that no Branch be permitted to ſhoot 
above half a Foot in one Spring. The 
Seaſon for Pruning, is from May to 
Auguſt, wherein the ſmall Branches 
only are to be taken away, unleſs it be 
to reduce the Tree to a more handſome 
Figure, when large Branches may be 
likewiſe ſhorten d. And to prevent 
Injury in ſuch Caſes, you may apply 
Clay, or a Mixture of Bees-Wax, 
Roſin, and Turpentine ; and when 
they are ſick, be ſure leave not the 
Head too large for the Root. When 

your Trees want Re-caſing, which will 
be once in four or five Years of courſe, 
Hi "and 
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and oftner, if they are ſickly, you are 
to pare off about two Thirds of the old 
Mould, with a Cutting-Knife, as the 
Tree N in the Box; then pull out 
the Root with the Earth, and put it 
under Water for a {mall Space; then 
having prepar d freſh Earth, as already 
directed, well water d the Day before, 
that it may bind, but not be over- 
moiſt, place the Tree in your Tub, 
and the freſh Barth round the Root, 
ramming it down pretty hard. This 
is the Method generally obſerv'd in Re- 
caſing; and as the Trees grow large, 
you are to enlarge your Caſes. * But 
the Earth may be renew'd without re- 
cating, by abating the upper Part of 
it, and ſtirring it gently with a Fork, 
taking Heed to the Roots, and applying 
the prepar 'd Earth in the room of the 
other, in May and September At which 
Time it may be done annually, for 

Q 3 their 
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* Vide more of Re. * Onbgs Trees, 8 &c. in 
Kalend. Hartenſ. Menſ. May 
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their Nouriſhment and Preſervation, 


You are to water theſe Trees, during 
the hot Monthe, from May to Auguſt ; 


or you may continue to give them Wa- 


terings till October, in a dry Seaſon ; 
but you are to do it gently ; and two 
Waterings in a Week may ſuffice. The 
Water ought to have Sheep's Dung in- 
fus'd, and to have ſtood in the Sun in 


the ſame Manner as the Water for 


Flowers. 

The fragrant Flowers of this Tree 
continue long, *till new ones thruſt 
them off. They are in their Glory in 
Auguſt and September, when you are to 
gather moſt of them; for if many are 
left to knit, the Tree will ſpend it ſelf 
in the Fruit. The Limon-Tree re- 


quires exactly the ſame Culture as the 
Orange. 


The MYRTLE. 


The Myrtle is an odoriferous Plant, 
which was highly eſteem'd by the an: 
tient Romans, who built many Super- 

ſtitions 
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ſtitions and Prognoſticks, relative to 
the Government, from the good or ill 
State of this Tree. And ſome Authors 
affirm, that the {weet Perfume of it, 
when burnt, became an Atonement for 
the Offence the Romans had committed 
in raviſhing the Sabine Virgins. And 
Cato mentions a Myrtle, call'd by the 
Name of the Conjugal Myrtle. There 
are ſeveral Sorts of Myrtles ; the moſt 
worthy whereof is the double white 
bloſſom'd Myrtle, that flowers in Au- 
tumn: Others are the broad - leav d 
Myrtle, and the narrow-leav'd Myrt le, 
both very fine and {weet ſmelling 
Shrubs. An eaſy Defence will make 
them endure hard Winters. And 
there's a Sort of Myrtle, call'd the Spa- 
niſh Myrtle, that will reſiſt all Weather 
without any Shelter. Theſe Plants are 
increasd by Layers, and likewiſe by 
Seeds ; - but the latter are the moſt ten- 
der. The uſual Time for laying, and 
allo for removing them, is in Auguſt ; 
and they may be tranſplanted into Ca- 
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ſes in April. Old Neats Dung beaten 
mall, and an equal Share of good loa. 
my Earth, with a little Willow Earth, 
is an excellent Compoſt for theſe 
Plants. 1 


The PASSION FLOWER. 


The Maracoc, or Paſſion Flower, ſo 
call'd from the Thorns it bears, repre- 
ſeating the Thorns wherewith our 8a. 
viour was crown'd; is increas d by Ci- 
ons, which it plentifully produceth. 
This Plant will yield many beautiful 
Flowers in Auguſt, being prelerv'd from 
the Extremity of the Froſt, and ſecur d 
from Snails, which as naturally affect 
it, as Cats do the Marum Syriacum, 


AMOMUM PLINIT.. 
This Plant was entertam'd with Plea- 


ſure by Pliny, from whom it receiv'd 
its Name. It grows common in divers 


Parts of Afia, and yields a rich and 
coltly Berry, very uſeful in Perfumes ; | 
5 great Care, and the 
Help 


and is now, wit 
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Help of the Conſervatory, nurs d up 
in our Climate; and being very tender, 
requires the ſame Management as the 
Orange- Tree. 


The INDIAN FESSAMINE, &c. 


The Yellow Indian Feſſamine, and Spa- 
niſß White Jeſſamine, being very curious 
Shrubs, and yielding moſt fragrant 
Flowers, merit a Place in the. open 
Green-Houſe, where a {mall Defence 


will ſecure them from the pernicious 
Effects of ſevere Weather. 


MARUM, MARUM SYRIACUM. 


The Marum, or Maſtick Thyme, 1s a 
very common Plant, but of a curious 
Scent, and therefore worthy Prefer- 
vation. It is apt to be increas d by 
Slips, but very eaſily deftroy'd by Cold. 
The Marum Syriacum, or Aſſyrian Ma- 
ſtick, is of the ſame Nature as the o- 
ther Marum, and requires the ſame 
Culture ; but there's great Difficulty 
in ſecuring it from Cats, which are 


eaſily 
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ſes in April. Old Neats Dung beaten 
ſmall, and an equal Share of good loa- 
my Earth, with a little Willow Earth, 
is an excellent Compoſt for theſe 
Phots::;; A # 


The PASSION FLOWER. 


Ihe Maracoc, or Paſſion Flower, ſo 
call'd from the Thorns it bears, repre- 
ſenting the Thorns wherewith our 8a. 
viour was crown d, is increas d by Ci- 
ons, which it plentifully produceth. 
This Plant' will yield many beautiful 
Flowers in Auguſt, being preſerv'd from 
the Extremity of the Froſt, and ſecur d 
from Snails, which as naturally affect 
it, as Cats do the Marum Syriacum. 


AMOMUM PLINIT.. 


This Plant was entertam'd with Plea- 
ſure by Pliny, from whom it receiv'd 
its Name. It grows common in divers 
Parts of Afia, and yields a rich and 
coltly Berry, very uſeful in Perfumes ; 
and is now, with great Care, and the 

Help 
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Help of the Conſervatory, nur d up 
in our Climate; and being very tender, 


requires the ſame Management as the 
Orange - Tree. 


The INDIAN FESSAMINE, &c. 


The Yellow Indian Jeſſamine, and Spa- 
niſh White Jeſſamine, being very curious 
Shrubs, and yielding moſt fragrant 
Flowers, merit a Place in the. open 
Green=Houſe, where a ſmall Defence 
will ſecure them from the pernicious 
Effects of ſevere Weather. 


MARUM, MARUM SYRIACUM. 


The Marum, or Maſtick Thyme, is a 
very common Plant, but of a curious 
Scent, and therefore worthy Prefer- 
vation. It is apt to be increas'd by 
Slips, but very eaſily deftroy'd by Cold. 
The Marum Syriacum, or Aſſyrian Ma- 
ſtick, is of the ſame Nature as the o- 
ther Marum, and requires the ſame 
Culture; but there's great Difficulty 
in ſecuring it from Cats, which are 


caſily 
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eaſily entic'd to devour it. Theſe 
Plants are - beſt preſerv'd by placing 
them within the Earth, and covering 
them. 2 


The LILLY of JAPAN. 


This is a rare and curious Exotick, 
yielding a fair Branch of Flowers, not 
unlike to the Martagons. And the 
Sun has ſo great an Influence over 
theſe Flowers, that when it ſhines on 
them, the whole Flower ſeems chang d, 
and reſembles Cloth of Gold: But 
the Root never produces any more 
Flowers after once blowing. 


GERANIUM. 


Geranium nocte olens, which {mel- 
leth pleaſantly in the Night only, 1s a 
render Plant, and very well deſerves 
a Place in your Conſervatory. | 


The Aloe-Tree, or Sedum, and its Ma- 
nagements, vide Kalendarium Horten|. 
Menſ. Novembris. 

| There 
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There are ſeveral other fine tender 
Plants, of leſs Note, likewiſe worthy of 
Place in your Conſervatory; as the 
Tuberoſe Hyacinth, blue Borage- leav d 
Auricula s, Bears-Ear, Sanicle, the Indi- 
an Bay, Ic. and many other Flowers 
and Shrubs, particularly mention'd in 
my preceding Accounts of them. 

For the Preſervation of ſuch Plants 
that are tender, and yet will not en- 
dure houſing, the belt Method is to 
put them into Holes made in the 
Ground, under a South Wall, Pots and 
all, ſo as to be two or three Inches low- 
than the Surface of the Earth, co- 
vering them with dry Moſs ; then put 
Glaſles over them; and in all warm 
Sun-ſhine Days, and in moderate Show- 
ers of Rain, uncover them, for the Be- 
nefit of the Air and natural Moiſture ; 
thus governing them till April. 


R CHAP: 
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CHAP v. 


of other Greens more hardy: that will 
- endure the Gola, VERS GREENS, 
Oc 

R. Laurence, in his firſt Part of 
this Work, only juſt men- 
tioning the Interment of the 
Seeds, and ſome few. general Hants re- 
lating to the Management of the Eugh, 
Juniper, Philyrea, Holly, and ſome o- 
ther Ever-Greens; 1 ſhall make it my 
Buſineſs, in this Chapter, to enlarge 
a little upon the particular Culture of 
thoſe Trees, and to give you an Ac- 
count of divers other Winter-Greens, 
and Trees equally valuable, that are 
entertain'd in Gardens, Avenues, 
Walks, Wilderneſſes, &c. ſo as to 
make up, with the firſt and ſecond Parts 
of this Work, a compleat Syſtem of 
all Parts of Gardening, except the 
Kitchen-Garden, which common Ob- 
ſervations 


* 
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ſervations eaſily acquir'd, and the Aſſi- 
ſtance of my Kalendarium Hortenſe, in 
the Cloſe of this Work, ſufficiently per- 
fects. The firſt Tree I ſhall treat of 
in this Chapter, is the Laurw-Tinus.. 


„ The LAURUS-TINUS; .. 


The Laurus-Tinus is a delightful 
Shrub, yielding odoriferous white 
Bloſſoms, both in Summer and Winter. 
It is increas'd by Suckers or Layers ; 
and there's very little Difficulty in the 
Culture. For Variety, it has two Sorts, 
the broad-leav'd, and the ngrrow- 
leav'd ; and as well theſe as the Ala. 
tern, Bay, and Philyrea, are gene- 
rally admitted Place in the Conſerva- 
tory, with your Pereunial Greens, tho 
they are a great deal more hardy 


The ALATERNUS. 


This Green we have from Langue- 
doc in France; it thrives very well in 
England, being caſily propagated by 

Seeds, which are ſo quick in Vegetati- 

2 | R 2 On, 
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on, that they'll appear within a Month 
after interr d. Theſe Trees are likewiſe 
increas'd by Cuttings, ' and make the 
moſt uſeful and beautiful of Hedges ; 
but this is not all their Uſe, they cover 
a Seat or Bower molt neatly in a very 
ſhort Space. They are eſteem'd a Spe- 
cies of the Philyrea. Tr 


The PHILYRE 4. 


The Philyrea is eſteem'd one of the 
molt pleaſant Plants that Nature pro- 
duceth; it ſpreads ſo fairly and near 
the Ground, riſes to that Height, 
and is ſo eaſily manag d, that you meet 
with entire Satisfaction in it. There 
are two Sorts of this Tree, the one 


with a ſmall edg'd Leaf, yielding plen- 


ty of Bloſſoms, but of a ſtrong Scent; 
and the other of a larger Leaf, leſs 
edg'd; which laſt is moſt beauriful. 
Both Sorts are increas'd by Seeds or 
Layers, and ſometimes by Slips ga- 
ther'd after a Shower of Rain in the 
Spring. They are to beplanted Abroad 


at 
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at two Vears Growth, but will not 
ſafely bear a Remove until the coldeſt 
Seaſons are over, tho' afterwards they'll 
endure the moſt ſevere Winters ; and 
upon any Decay of the Tree, being 
cut off pretty near the Ground, the 
ſame will reaſſume its former Glory. 
Theſe Greens fill a Wall very hand- 
ſomely, and make the thickeſt and 
molt lofty Hedges of any Tree what- 
ſover of its Subſtance ; for being 
planted in ſingle Rows, at about two 
Foot Diſtance, ſome Gardeners affirm 
it will produce a Hedge of a Yard 
thick, and fifteen or twenty Foot hi 
There's likewiſe a gilded Philyrea and 
Alaternus variegated with White, both 
very pleaſant Trees. The Strength of 
Sap in this Tree, and all other Ever- 
Greens, fortifies them againſt the Cold, 
and preſerves them in the Wanter. 


The LAUREL, 


The Laurel 1s the Tree of Glory; 
with whoſe Branches the ancient Ro- 


mans 
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mans us d to crown the Heads of their 
greateſt Emperors, in. their moſt mag. 


nificent Triumphs: And the Branches of 
the Laurel are not only Emblems of Vi- 


cory, but alſo of Peace, and Excellency 


in any ingenious Science, Wc. It is a 
Tree of the greateſt Ornament, and 
will gracefully fill your Wall, or beni 
tify your Parterre in Standards, being 
ke prun'd to the Shape of the Orange- 


Tree. It is rais'd: by Berries or Layers, 


but the laſt Way is to be preferr'd. This 
Tree will endure the moſt ſcorchin 

Beams of the Sun, and thrive again 
the moſt ſhady Wall, and will arrive 
to twenty or thirty Foot in Height, if 
permitted: It delights in moiſt Ground, 

and no Weather will annoy it. Theſe 
Trees require to be new planted, or a- 
bated to the Roots, once in ſix or ſeven 
Vears; and there is a * * Sort 
of them. 
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"The BAY. 


The Bay is a handſome odoriferous 
Tree, but not ſo beautiful or hardy 
as the Laurel. This Tree is likewiſe 
to be kept to the Shape of the Orange- 
Tree, when it makes a good Standard. 
It is propagated by Seeds or Berries 
gather d in January, and laid aſide till 
they have done ſweating, when they are 
to be interr d in a very rich Soil, or in an 
entire Bed of Dung, as you ſow Peaſe. 
This Tree may likewiſe be rais'd by 
Slips ſet in March; it thrives beſt in a 
hot gravelly Ground, well ſhaded, and 
defended from Winds; and Culture 
about the Roots contributes very much 
to its Vegetation. The Bay in Growth 
reſembles the Laurel; and as the Lau- 
rel is an Emblem of Victory and Pre- 
excellency in any Science, Ic. ſo is the 
Bay an Emblem of Excellence in Wit 
and polite Literature; our greateſt Po- 
ets being generally pictur'd in a mo- 
numental Way, with . a Coronet of 
Bays. | The 
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| The EUGH. 

Eugl- Trees being kept clipt, and re- 
duc d to regular Forms, (the moſt beau- 
tiful whereof, are the round and ſquare 
Pyramid) make the moſt ornamental 
Trees you can have in your Garden; 
and are no leſs hardy than beautiful, 
for they'll endure all Weathers, and 
keep perpetually green. Theſe Trees 
are increas d by Berries, which will be 
the ſecond Winter before they ſhoot; 
at three Years old you may ſafely tranſ- 


plant them. When you clip them, take 
Care not to do it in a cold Seaſon. 


The FUNIPER. 


The Funiper is a delightful Winter- 
Green, and altho' it is common in the 
Woods, yet merits a Place amongſt the 
choiceſt Plants. It is rais'd by Seeds, 
which are of a much quicker Growth 
than the Berries of the Eugh, for they'll 
come up in about two Months Time; 
and it may be increas d by Plants ga- 

. ther 'd 
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ther d in the Woods. It grows either 

tall or ſpreading, according to its Ma- 

nagement, like the Cypreſs, and is 

like the Eugh, capable of any Form. 
The HOLLY, 

The common Holly, in the Opinion 
of the famous Mr. Evelyn, deſerves 
Place amongſt the moſt ſelect Greens 

and Plants. And the gilded Holly, 
which claims the Preference of all gild- 
ed Vegetables, is certainly the moſt 
excellent of all perennial Greens ; the 
Bark of this Tree and Berries, as well 
as the Leaf, 1s variegated with a bright 
Yellow ; and the more yellow the Leaf 
is, the more beautiful is the Plant. 
Theſe Trees are increas d by Berries, 
cultur'd like the Eughs; they are of a 
ſlow Growth in Standards, but being 
planted. in Hedges, they will vegetate 
as faſt as Quickſets. Your gilded 
Trees or Plants ought to be increas'd 
by Layers, Slips, or Grafts; for it is 
obſerv'd that they are very apt to 
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degenerate when raisd by Seed, And 
the Holly, the Eugh, the Fir, and alſo 
the Lauriu- Tinu, the Bay, &c. are 
hardy Plants, and will bear a Winter 
Removal. But the other more tender 


. 


Slips ſet in March g. 
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The CYPRESS and CEDAR. 


dure the ſevereſt Froſts and ſharpeſt 


. | 2 . 14 eK * | : > 
Winds. The Cedar is only regarded 
for the Rarity of it, not for its Beau - 
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The FIR and PIN 5 ; 


| . 5 Der : ' L | „ 
Firs and Pines, as the ingenious Mr. 


Laurence well obſerves, delight in a 


cold Soil, of a large Mixture of Clay; 


but they thrive very well in a barren 
gravelly Soil, tolerably moiſt. Theſe 
Trees are propagated by Kernels, and 
Nuts ſown in Earth, turn'd up a Foot 


at leaſt in Depth, and riddling Earth 
over them; the Seaſon for their ſow- 
ing, is in March. The Seed thus ſown, 


will ſhoot in about ſix Weeks Time, 
when you may tranſplant them, ob- 
ſerving to give them a good Watering 
before you remove them, and pruning 
the Root before interr'd ; bur by no 
Means touch their Heads, which would 
deſtroy their Beauty and their Growth. 
The Pine- Nuts are gather'd in June, and 
ſown in February. Theſe Trees do 
not delight in tranſplanting ; and when 
there is a Neceſſity for their Removal, 
cut neither the Head nor the Root. 
The Fir-Tree 1s common in the Woods, 

„ . 3 4 1 . but 
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but by Reaſon of its ſtreight, ſlender, 
and alpiring Trunk, and the Regulari- 
ty of its Branches, it deſerves à Place 
in your Gardens; eſpecially being 
planted at the Corners, or in the Cen- 
Foy of your Squares, or Graſs Plots, or 
in direct Lines at a little Diſtance from 
your Walks. This Tree will bear clip- 
ping, and is eaſily manag'd with the 


Shears. | 
+ The CHESNUT. 


I be moſt” agreeable Soil for this 
Tree, is a light Sand; or any light Soil 
will anſwer your Expectation. This 
Tree is raisd by Nuts, ſown in the 
ame Manner as you do Beans, and 
-will not well bear tranſplanting, which 
very much hinders its Growth; but 


if you do tihiplant them, let it be 
perform?d in November, and take care 


to prune the Heads and Roots. Theſe 
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beautiful Flower, and in a, few Year, 
the Flowers are ſucceeded by Nuts in 
the form of Cheſnuts; they 2 — a Ve- 
ry agrecable Walk to terminate your 
Parterre; or at a little Diſtance from 
your Garden, they ll make à mot 
beautiful ſolitary Walk, being per- 
e to riſe to their full Growth. 


The PLATH NUS. 


This Tree was very much 2dmir! 
by the ancient Romans ; but more for 
its Shade, than any other Quality; as it 

abſolutely excludes the Beams of the 
Sun i in t Summer; and the World 
doth not yield its Equal for that Pur- 
poſe. It delights in a moiſt Ground, 
and being conſtantly waterd whilſt it 
18 young, will — arrive to your de- 
fir'd Stature. The Brüaches are flen- 
der, but the Leaves very broad, and 
the Tree grows to a very large Extent. 
Pliny tells you, that the Emperor Cali. 
eula had one of theſe Trees in his 


n which was ſo very large, 
ut 
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chat it contain '4 a 'xpacious Roorri 
within; 4 wry rein fifteen Perſons might 


The, avi gl Cs + Bo 04K, TREE 
F LIFE, &c. „ 4 YU 


—__ tes or Bver- Green Oak, is a ve- 
ry hardy Tree, but ſlow in its Growth; 
and is Propagatel by Sceds or Layefs- 
This Tree claims a Place in | your Car. 
den. 8 

The Arbor Vite, or Tree of Life, may 
deſerve Plantation, to make up the 
Number of your Greens, and more 
for its Rarity than Beauty; 3 as the Sa. 
vin, which is a Tree very much like it. 
It is calbd Arbor Vite, from its ever 
green and hardy Leaf; 150 ra sd from 


eds or e and bears a Flower in 
May. 


111139 
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This is, in Appearance, a vulgar 
White Thorn, vielding Plenty of Bloſ- 
ſoms 


— — —— —— - 
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foms in December ; ſometimes it is in 


White Thorns are in the Summer, This 
Tree my be rais d by the Seed, but 


expeditious way 18 by graf- 
fing it on a common White Thorn. 

I ſhall cloſe this Chapter with ſome 
general Obſervations concerring Plants 
and Trees; and particularly to check a 
luxuriant Growth, which is oftentimes 
very pernicious. When any of your 
Trees or Plants are inclinable to an Ex- 
ceſs of Growth, you need only tranſ- 
plant them into Pots, and remove them 
into the Shades, and you'll find the 


Vigor ſufficiently abated : By this ea- 


{y Means, the Beauty of the Tree will 
be effectually preſerv'd. And this 
Management I have experienc'd, is 

2 A 


R 


eee, Bp ov 755 


Tometimes attended with further good 
Conſequences; for I have know it 
cauſe Greens to be ſtrip d, and pro- 
mote an agroeab le Var _ tion. 


qvprarommopoeypoetenres 
CHA Pp vr. 


Concerning "Plantations in AVENUES, 
WALKS, WILDERNESSES, Nc. and 
the beſt Methods for raifing, pruning, 
and diſpoſing of all lofty Vegeta. 
bles. 


N my preceding Chapters, 1 
have given you a conciſe Ac- 


count of the moſt delig it ful 


5 


Trees and Flowers, which 3 1 the 
Beauty oß the Garden and the Grove; 
and which give the moſt conſummate 
Satisfaction, in a deſirable Receſs, from 
the Noiſe and Buſtles of the World ; - 


* 


I proceed now to larger Plantations, 
ſuch as venues to * Houſe, Malts 
in 


. — 
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in your Parks or Meadows, Wilderneſ- 
ſes, &c. which in my Opinion very 
well merit a Place in this {mall Trea- 
tiſe. Works of this Nature are too 
often neglected or forgotten, tho? they 
are not only attended with a great 
deal of Pleaſure, but are exceeding 
profitable. The Beauty of theſe Plan. 
tations is hardly to be expreſs d, and 
the Advantage not eaſily credited by 
Perſons unacquainted; and the Ex- 
pence ſo trifling, that it can be no Pre- 
tence for not entering upon this com- 
mendable Work, which makes your 
Fields and Meadows an open Garden, 
and the whole Country a perfect Para- 
diſe. I begin this Chapter with the 
magnificent Ogk. 


The 04 K. 


Foreſt- Trees (of which the Oak is 
the principal) generally thrive well in 
the coarſeſt Land, provided there be 
a ſufficient Depth of Mold; and no 
Soil is diſagreeable to theſe Trees in 


general, 


% 
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general, except the Clay; which, how. 
ever, is an approvd Soil for the Oak in 
0 a Rock, but with this Diſadvantage, 
that the rougher the Ground, the more 
coarſe will be the Grain of the Timber; 
and the higher the Ground, the ſmal- 
ler the Timber; tho if the Soil be to- 
lerable, it is made up in the Goodneſs 
of it. There are four Sorts of Oaks, and 
they are all rais'd by Acorns, collected 
in November by ſhaking the Trees, and 
prelervid in Sand during the Winter. 
They are ſown in the Spring in Ground 
broke np {ome Time before, about a Foot 


Inch or two above the Ground, you may 
plant ſome of them abroad where they 
are too thick. In June beſtow a light 
digging upon them, and ſcatter Horſe 
Litter or Fern to preſerve the tender 
Roots from the ſcorching Sun: I 

they are above an Inch in Height when 


Length; the ſecond Year cut them 


rticular : This Tree will alſo grow 


aſunder; and when they have ſhot an 


you remove them, cut them to that. 


'T 3 o 
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to {ix Inches. in Length, but be ſure 
meddle not with the ſmall Branches 
of che Roots. When you tranſplant 
theſe Trees, (which is neceſſary twice 
in the firſt ſix Years, to facilitate their 
Growth) do it in Oftober or f = ws 
having for ſome Time before cut — 
Roots r ound the Tree, and fill'd in the 
Earth again, (which very much adds to 
its Safety) and laid open the Holes 
for their re-planting, in order to 
be purify'd by the Sun: And in all 
aw Plantations, avoid planting top 

cep; if the Root be cover'd, jt is ſuf- 
ficient, unleſs the Ground be very 
light: Be ſure obſerve not to cut the 
Heads of any Trees deſięgn d for Tim: 
ber. The beſt Soil for new. p planted 
Trees, is pew cs Fan of a fit 


n 3 


The ELM. 


There is no Tree b 8 
tation better chan the Elm, that grows 
falter,or arrives to à more lofty Stature, 

With 


11 
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with good Management. This Tree 
Mr. Evelyn, in his Silva, takes Notice, 
you may ſafely tranſplant at twenty 
Years Growth, if you totally dis 
branch him, and give him Plenty of 
Water during the Summer; but you 
ought never to cut the Top of an 
Elm, tho you may thin the middle 
Branches of it in January, or at any 
other Time of the Year when the Sap 
is not at higheſt, to reduce it to Form. 
And when you remove your Tree, 
place it as near as may be to its accu- 
ſtom'd Aſpect. Theſe Trees are in- 
creas'd either by Suckers ſeparated and 
planted in October, or by Seeds gather d 


in March or April ; but the former Me- 


thod is moſt commonly practis d, and 
they may be propagated by knotty 
Pitchers cut off and ſet in January. 
When you raiſe them by Seeds, the 
beſt Method is to till or turn up the 
Ground round the Tree in a light 
Manner, and the Seed will drop and 
yggetate very quick; you may tranſ- 
i FREE | plant 
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plant them in two Years, keeping them 
clean from Weeds, and ſtirring the Earth 
round the Roots in the Winter, which 
you are to continue for at leaft three 
Years; and in the Spring you may rubof 
the collateral Buds, to check the Supera- 

bundance of Sap that would prejudice the 
Root, before it is well eſtabliſh'd ; which 
is to be obſerv d in all other Plantations of 
Trees; and you are to cut thoſe rais d 
by Seeds only the firſt Year, but then 
to within - Inch of the Ground, 
The Elm makes the moſt magnificent 
Avenues and Walks of any Tree; and 
delights in a ſound and fe rtile Land, 
ys hat moiſt. 


The ASH. 


This ! is the next beſt Timber to the 
Oaks and there's two Sorts of theſe 
Trees, diſtinguiſh'd by che Names of 
Male and Female: They grow in al- 
moſt any Soil, tho they thrive beſt in 
the nichelt Ind. They are increas d 
by n that fall about the End of 

Qctober ; 
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| Oftober ; which being ſown very ſhal- 
low, will ſhoot in about a Year's Time. 
When they are à Foot high, you may 
tranſplant them but you are to prune 
them ſhort, which will add to the 
Quickneſs of their Growth. The 4 
is likewiſe increas'd by Pitchers. All 
Plantations of Trees are to be well 
vater d, during the firſt Summer, by 
pouring the Water at a Diſtance round 
the Tree, and not at the Stem, which 
would make a Paſſage for the Sun, to 
penetrate and injure the Root: And 
to prevent the ill Effects of ſcorching 
Heat, Heaps of Pot -Sherds, or ſuch 
like Rubbiſh, plac'd round the Stem of 
the Tree, will anſwer your Expecta- 
tion; but then they are not to conti- 
nue long unremov'd, for fear of preju- 
dicing the Tree by harbouring Snails and 
Worms. The A/b makes a moſt beautiful 
Walk, tho” it is not ſo lofty or fit for 
Avenues as the Elm. 'L 


_The BEECH. | 


This Tree is more . to be 
met with in Silua's Territories, than 
in domeſtick Walks or Viſto 83 where 
the Quantity of Maſt an entire Wood 
of them produceth, is very profitable 
by the Oil drawn and extracted from 
it; beſides the Uſe of the Timber in 
fine Turners Ware; but they furniſh 
ſtately Walks at ſome Diſtance from 
your Houſe, as in your Park or 
Grounds, contiguous to. your Gardens 
where they make an agreeable Varie- 
ty: Theſe Trees are increas'd by the 
Maſt or Nuts, in the ſame Manner as 
the Oak ; and almoſt any Soil is agree- 
able, but the Valleys are moſt natu- 
ral to them : They there grow to a 
very large Size. 


The WALNUT. 


The Malnut- Tree likewiſe affords 4 
great deal of Profit, as well as Pleaſure; 
its rich and valuable Fruit, and excelling 
Tim- 
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Timber for the Joyner's Uſe, is well 
known to all; and there are few that are 
ignorant, it makes an agrecable Avenue 
or Walk. It is rais'd by the Nut be- 
ing ſet, for its Preſervation, in the 
green Huſk and is not to be tranſ- 
planted without there be a Neceſſity, 
and then not until it be four Years 
old, and taking Care not to cut the 
Head of the Tree. This Tree delights 
in a dry and healthy rich Land, a lit- 
tle upon the Chalk or Marl; and the 
molt agreeable Soil preſerib'd a for, theſe 
Den! is Aſhes. 


v. MULBER RY. 


_ There is hardly any Fruit more de- 
lcious than what this Tree yields ; and 
the Leaves are eſteem'd for their pro- 
ducing Silk-Worms. This Tree is pro- 
pagated by Seed ſown in May, obſer- 
ving to give the young Plants three light 
Dreſſings or Diggings Yearly, about the 
Months of April, Fune, and Auguſt, 
the three proper Seaſons, and to co- 
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ver" them over with long Straw in the 
Winter. You are to prune them year- 


ly, and keep their Heads from ſpread- 


ing, until they are about ſix Foot high, 
when they may 'be- permitted to ſpread 
moderately ; Hai keep them hollow like 
a Bell. When they are arriv'd to five 
Years Growth, you may lately tranſ- 
plant them, but without cutting the 
Root, tho you may prune the Head 
a little. Theſe Trees love a light 
dry Ground, well expos d to the Sun; 
and may be alſo increas d by Layers; 
wherein you are not to leave above 
two Buds out of the Earth, and to give 
them conſtant Waterings. | 


The HORN-BEAM.: 


"This Free is of a very TY Na- 
ture; it thrives beſt in the coldeſt Si- 
tuation, and moſt barren Ground; and 
by its ſtately Hedge, being mird with 
the Dutch Elm, is no {mall Addition 
to the Beauty of the Wilderness. 


| There are very: fow Wilderneſſes or re- 


gular 
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Wen Groves without chis Tree in the 
Walks, as it is not only beautiful in 
it ſelf, but fills up the Hedge ſo com- 
pleatly, that the niceſt Eye will have 
ſome Difficulty to 3 through 
it; and it is with little Trouble kept 
in very exact Order, by the Uſe of the 
Garden-Shears. It is raisd by Off-ſets 
cut about an Inch Diameter, within half 
a Foot of the Earth, or 17 5 wg 
ſown i in October. 


The LIME, POPLAR, . | 


The Lime is a fine Tree, and makes 
a pleaſant Walk or Avenue, having'a 
ſtreight and delicate Stem, and a full 
beautiful Head. It delights in a rich 
Soil, and is increas'd either by Seeds 
four i in October, or by Suckers, and is 
culturd much like unto the Elm 
Some Authors are of Opinion, chat 
theſe Trees are a fine Sort of Elms. 
The Poplar, Abele, and Aſpen, come — 
the Name of Aquaric-Irecs, and are fre- 
quently planted in Walks, eſpecially in 
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a low moiſt Soil not too foggy,which is a- 
greeable to them; and for their quick 
Vegetation, and lofty Stature, are truly 
valuable. They are rais'd by Truncheons 
cut of about ſeven or eight Foot in 
Length, and ſet two Foot into the Earth, 
having firſt fill d the Holes prepar'd for 
them with Water; or they may be in- 
creasd by Slips or Suckers from the 
Roots. They are prun'd in January cloſe 
to the Body, and to within five or ſix Foot 
of the Top. The Abele is a fine white 
Sort of Poplar ; but the Aſpen is a pa- 
ler Poplar, and grows not ſo lofty as 
the others. They'll all arrive to full 
Perfection in about twenty Years, 


Other Trees of leſs Note. * 


The Maple-Tree is raisd by Keys, 
like unto the 4% And the Sycamore 
is only a Species of the Maple. The 
Birch is produc'd of Suckers, The 
Haſel is propagated by Nuts ſown like 
Maſt 3 but, to fill a vacant Place expe- 
ditiouſly, tho beſt Method is to cut a 
; | BE Branch 


WY 
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Branch about half off near the Stump, 
and lay it down, placing it in the 
Grchind, and covering it with Earth. 
The Alder (the moſt uſeful Timber to 
lie under Water) delights ' more in 
watry Soil, than any other Tree; and 
is rais d by large Truncheons cut about 
two Foot long. Willows are rais d by 
Stakes of five' or ſix Foot in length; 
being ſlop'd a little ſharp at the big- 
geſt End, and ſet two Foot into the 
Ground. 4 


Obſervations relating to Pruning, &c. 
I ſhall finiſh this Chapter with ſome 


Obſervations, or rather Maxims, rela- 
ting to Pruning. The Saw and Chiſel 
mare the beſt approv'd Inſtruments for 
& pruning the large Branches of Trees, 
and the Knife for the ſmaller ones. 
Obſerve to prune your old Trees early, 
and your young Trees late; and to 
cut the Branches of all Timber-Trees, 
except the Oak, clean to the Body; but 
then you are not to touch the Tops. 
"2101192 Chooſe 
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5 47 ſcaſonable Weather to perform 


s Work, a Medium between exceſ. 


0 Heat fy extream Cold; and fur 
Ever: Greens, you are not to prune 
them until they have produc'd neu 


Shoots, and the Roots have taken with 
the Ground: And for lopping of 
Trees, chooſe a Time when the Sap is 
down, and the Wind is at South or 
Welt, for the North-or Eaſterly Winds 


are wery fatal to the Fucceeding 
— Do 


Infirmities of Trees, with Direftions for 
their Cure. 


For Diſeaſes. and Infirmities of 
Trees, a diſcretionary Pruning and 
Tranſplantation are the general Reme- 
dies: Blaſted Parts and Canker are to 
be cut away to the Quick, and the Scars 
to be emplaiſter d with Tar and Oil 
mingled * (the beſt Medicine for 
Wounds in Trees) or Clay and Horſe- 
Dung. Bark bound may be reliev'd by 
making an Inciſſion with your Wwe 

Rin- 


f - 
_= 
_— 
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Rind-deep, from the Root of the Tree 
upwards às far as is within yotir Reach, 
in February, and filling up the Slit 
with Cow-Dung. You may likewiſe 
nanny your Tres a little. 


Made n 


Thus T bee gene tired ft wy five: 
ade Chapters of Fowl, (flowering 
Shrubs, — their Culture; of Exoticks, 
Perennial Greens, and eber thier 
Plants,with the Conſervatories for them; 
of Ever-Greens, Plantations in Avenues, 
Walks, Wilderneſſes, &c. I come now 
to my Kulendarium Hortenſe, . 
rn 6rrY this 8 


1 
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KatenoaniuM adde, 
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elts 0 R, 
The Gn c * containing wee]. 
.- ſary Direttions for the. ſeveral month- 
... Iy, Works,,.-in.;the Parterre, Flower. 
See and Kirby dere ae 
out the Tear. 2 


7 EX: Bfore I enter upon n Kalen 
darium Hortenſe, I ſhall lay 
** down ſome Rules univerſally 
_ for the making of a hot Bed, 
which is ſo neceſſary for the Vegetati . 
on of all Manner of tender Plants, 
Flowers, &c. and ſo frequently men- 
tion'd in this Treatiſe, particularly in 
the enſuing Kalendar. The following 
Directions will ſerve for the making 
of a hot Bed fit for all Conveniencies. 

In ſome Part of your Nurſery, Or- 
chard, or Kitchen-Garden, well expos d 
to the Sun, and tis ſo much the bet- 
ter 


, za cod bd. in „ 
7 F 0 4 1 * * 
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ter if under a warm Wall, defended 
from the North-Eaſt and Sou the 
Weſterly Winds, chooſe your Situation: 
Your Situation thus choſen, and the 

Extent of your Bed being mark d out, 
as your Occaſion requires, (wherein 
four Foot is the uſual Breadth) drive 
Stakes into the Ground on every Side; 
about a Foot aſunder; and being 4 
Yard above Ground at. leaſt, wind the 
Stakes round with Rods in the Nature 
of Wattling, or rather with Rope 
made with Hay or Straw; then fill it 
with new Horſe-Dung and wet Latter, 
(the. Dung having — thrown up in 
one Corner of your Stable, till you 
bad. got a ſufficient Quantity) treads 
ing it. down very hard at three ſeveral 
7 in the filling, ſo that the 8 
may be of an equal Hardneſs. 
Bed ſo made, fix your wooden r 
fitted to the — for the Reception f 
the Mould. at Top, and for the Support 
of the Glaſs Frames for covering ſlope- 


ways; 


X 
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ways; in che doing whereof Care is to 
be taken that there be ſufficient Room 
left both for your Earth and the ſhoot- 
ing of your Plants: Then put in rich 
fitted Earth, of the beſt Mould you can 
get, four Inches thick; or, l is pre- 
ferable to it, the Earth of an old 
hot Bed well rotted. The Bed muſt 
be cover d with Mats, or Straw, ſupport- 
ed with ſhort Sticks, and remain about 
. Week before it will abate its extream 
Heat, ſo as to be in a fit Temper for 
Uſe ; which you may know, by thruſt 
ing a imall Rod as far into the Bed as 
vou can, and then, after its being m 
ſome Time, pull it out, and yo may 
feel the Heat with your' Fingers : It 
ought to be warm and not Wop; and 
when the Heat leſſenerh at any Time, 
you may renew, it by applying neu 
Dung to the Sides of your Bed; or it 
may be done by Airring of che Bed. 
Tou may make à Bed to raiſe” a'Sallad 
ma few. Hour, by the Aſſiſtance of 
TRACE! h poW- 
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powder' Lime and hot Dung, the 

Dung being in the Middle, and the 

Lime underneath and at Top "Yo . 

chas cover d with ſine rich Mould- 

When your Plants, Flowers, We cc 
are come up, be ſure to give them Air 
at proper Seaſons, and acquaint them 
with the Sun by degrees ; and when 
they. are ſtrong, remove them cither 
20-2 ſecond. — Bed leſs hot, or into 
very rich Earth in your Garden, keeps 
ing them from the Mid-day Sun till 
well ſettled, and giving chem often 
but gentle Waterings. Vour movea- 
ble — for, hot Beds, ſo much aps 
provd, are very intelligibly.; deſerit'd d 
by Mr. 1 een of 
this Verk. 10 9008 5: "0 
in yp FANV AR - 
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The Works in the Parterre and 
Wien anden are very few at this 
ſevere Time of the Year. About thit 
Middle of this Month! you may plant 
FR late 5 Rauunculus s; 


* 
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and preſerve from continu'd Rains, and 
— bad Weather, your earlier Sort 
of choſe Flowers ſown in September, and 
your Carnatiayand. other Seeds,” by Mat. 
tings, or other ſupported Coverings : 
New earth with light Mould the Roots 
of Auricula s where tis wanting, and fill 
up the Chinks round the Sides of the Pot. 
Yon may plant in this Month Roſes, 
8 and Firgin's Bower. Keep 
Greens warm in your Conſerva. 
et up Traps for Vermine, and 
— Snails! from F ruit- Trees, Oc. 
In the Kitchen Garden prepare Soil, 
and uſe it where there is Oceaſion; 
trench Ground 1 in a Readineſs for the 
Spring; dig Borders, and cohtinue to 
uncover Roots of Trees; plant Quick- 
ſets, and tr lant Fruit-Trees ; ſet 
Vines, and begin to prune the old 
'ones : .\ Prune the Branches of Tong 
| planted Eruit- Trees; and if you have 
Occaſion to cut bff. a whole Branch or 
Lirnb, cut it cloſe to the Body of the 
a that the Tonk: may the ſooner 


cover 
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cer it:? Keep your Wall and Paliſade- 
reer take 1 

the ſhaded Under-Boughs of Stan- 1 
dards that remain — without f 
Buds; here Branches are ſo thick = 
cat they gall one another, thin” that "i 
Place with Diſcretion, but forbear |} 
pruning Wall-Fruit-Trees, that are Þ 
tender, until the next Month : You 1 
ay begin to nail and trim your Wall- 
Fruit. Gather Cions for Graffs from 
plenti ul bearing Trees not young, be- 
Lore the Buds ſprout; and graff Pears, 
Cherries, and Plums, in the Stock, at 
the latter End of the Month: Remove 
your Kernel Stocks to more commodi- 
ous diſtances iti your Nurſery, and 
lay Slips of Trees. Cleanſe the Moſs, 
Ve. from Trees in a moiſt ' Seaſon. 
Sow early Colly-Flowers ; ſow Chervil, 
Letture, Radiſb, and diher fine Salad⸗ 
ing in hot Beds. Set early Beans and 
a &. 0. 0% 

The Produce of this Month e is call 
w © haue (of Flowers) Cyclamen, © Helle- 
bore, 
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= early , Winger: Hyacinth, Hepatica, 
Primrof, . abe, — In 
the Olitory, Car 116, * ur nips, Parſnips, 
Si and A Onions, Cher vil, Mint, 

rs cc. in the hot, Beds. And 
ome. Winter, Apples and. Pes ears in the 
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ge br AE r, Ning 
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Sew in the Haxterre and Flower- Garden 
_ ſome AwriculaSecds, and: your Alarme 
Seeds in Caſes, or open Beds defended 
from Winds, and ſecurꝭ d ftom great 
Rains; Jow,, likewiſe. your; Jar kſpurs, 
and Fraiænella Seeds; plant. Comſſips, 
Oxſibs, &c. Gige your hhus d. Carna 
tions frequent Airings in warm Weather, 

and mild Showers of Rain, but place 
= in your Conſervatory at Night: 
Keep cloſe your Green. Houſe; water 
Orange · Trees, &g. that of Neceſſity re- 
quire it, with Water whexeinSheeps-Dung 
| hath been ſteep'd two or three Days in 
the Sun; but a it not een Leaves, 
e would. deſtroy t hem. Con- 
tinue 


ain 9 
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eue to "Tor - Traps for W 
G. r Aue 1 3 1 
Ir the Kitchen-Garden prine Fruit- 
Trees; for how is the Seaſon to bind, 
plaſh, nd nail, without Hazard; 
wherein Erideavour to apply the cola: 
teral Branches of Wall-Fruit as near 
as may be to the Ground, which will 
advantage the Spreading of the Tree. 
Remo Graffs of former Lears; cut 
and lay Quickfers ; trim up Palifade- 
Hedges; continue to plant Vines ; ſet 
all Sorts of Kernels and ſtony Seeds; 
lay Branches to take Root; earth” up 
the Roots of uncoverd Fruit- Trees; 
drain away ſuperfluous Moiſture from 
Roots of Fruit- Trees, which -occafions 
Moſs, Vc. About the latter End of 
this Month graff A pples, Pears; We: 
in the Cleft;'and ſo continue till tlie 
latter End of March, when the Sap ri- 
| es briſkly; the New; Moon is the 
beſt Time, and the old Wood is moſt 
fit to be choſen.” Plant out your ear- 
ly Collyflowers:; O early Sallading in 
— hot 
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hot Beds; prepare your hot Beds for 
* firſt Melons and Cucumbers: Sow 


75 6: Beans, Marigolds, Anniz-ſeed, Ra. 
4: Shinage, Aj JH ag, Parſnips, Car. 
1 Onions, Garlict, &c, and plant 
Nato s; plant out your early Cabbage 
Rotes. OHontinue to xub off Moſs 
from Trees after. a 3 of Rain, 

and ſcrape + and cleanſe then 1 Can- 
| kers, Goc. 
For produce + "this Month, © we 
hae of Flowers, Auemonies, © ſome 
carly Double Twlips, and Hyacinths, the 
Fan Crocus, Black Helebore, Hepatica, | 
Per lan Iris, Cyclamen, White, $46 Toe Me. 
⁊eriont, Bulbows Violets, carly r Daffodils, 
Primroſes, Oxſlips, &c. 9 the. Olito- 
1y-Garden, Sallads, Radiſhes, c. and 
in the hot Beds you may have Aſpars- 
gw; and in your Orchand, 4 fey 
e and Pears. 


ARCH . 


in the Parterre and Flow * 4 
flake up your weak Plants, to defend 
| them 
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them from the Winds; fow: Auricula. 
Seeds,Catnatiobs,and Pinks dow like wiſe 
Stgck-Gilliflewer geeds in che full of the 
Moon fordouble. Flawess;1.atd, towards 
ther latter End of the Month, pw late> 
bearing Flowers, and ydur raxa Erotic 
Plants in hot Beds: Plant lete-heering 
Ane monie Roots, ; Watering chern 
once in 3 Days if the Węa- 
ther bo. dry et into the Around this 
Roots of Marnel of Pers „ tranſplamt 
fibrous · rooted Flowers, ſuch a 3 
ricula s, Narciſſus, . Twberoſe;: 
Gentianella, Hellebore, and other = 
mer Flowers: Slip Wall-Flewers, Lau- 
pines; Jeſſamines, &c. You may like- 
wiſe tranſplant Carnation. Seedlings, on 
freſh Earth, obſerving to ſet them in the 

Shade for a Week: Carry into the 
Shades your Auriculas Seedlings, and 
other choice Plants in Pots: Cover 
choice Tulips, Anemonies, Auricula's, 
and other tender Flowers and Ever- 
Greens; with Mats or Canvas, c. 
from the, farwel Froſts and Eaſterly 
* Winds; 
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Winds; buraboutthe End of the Month, 
you may uncover your choiceft Plants, 
e with great Caution; and fo like- 


1 


wiſe-at all other Times an benig 


at af other Tim pn Sea- 
ſons. Plant Box, We. in Parterres; 
Tfow Pino. Kernelt, Fir. Seeds, Bays, 4. 
laternus, Philyroa, and moſt Sorts of pe- 
renmial Greens, Ic. And if the Weather 
be both moiſt arid mild; yeu may tranſ- 
plan t the hardieſt Sorts uf Ever - Greens. 
At the latter End of this Month, you 
may 5 open the Doors and Win- 
your Gree 


dows of your Green-Houſes and Conſer- 
vatories in the Middle of the Day, for 
eight or ten Days, to acquaint them 
gradually with the Air; but truſt not 
too confidently to the Nights, unleſs 
the Weather be thoroughly ſettled. 
In the Kitchen-Garden, you may 
graft all this Month Apricots, Necta- 
vines, and Peaches, Pears, Apples, Cc. 


unleſs the Spring be very forward; 


prune young Murals, and other tender 


Wall-Trees; prune laſt Year's Grafts, 


and cut off the Heads of budded Stocks ; 
| top 
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top Roſe-Prees ; cut Quickſets ; plant 
Peaches and Nevarines ; ſtir new plant- 
ed Ground. In the Middle of -this 
Month, dreſs. up your Strawberry-Beds, 
keeping them clean from Runners till 
922 bloſſom; give them Waterings 
when neceſſary; ; in a very dry Seaſon 
you can't well water them too much; 
Age in watering of Flowers, c. new- 
planted, .do it at a convenient Dir 
= not over-haſtily, or with too 
great a Stream, and ſo as to moiſten 
che Ground without affecting the 
Leaves, which would cauſe ea '_ 
ſcorch: Uncover 4 paraguu, and looſen 
the Mould about them, giving them a 
little freſh Manure: You may now 
likewiſe tranſplant 4ſparagus Roots for 
new Beds: Uncover your Artichokes 
cautiouſly, and ſo likewiſe your Fig- 
Trees, taking off the dead Wood: In 
your hot Beds ſow Seeds of Melons, 
Cucumbers,' Ne. which eight Da after 
ſown will be fit to be prick'd forth at 
Diſtances ; keep your hot Bed as much 
1 as 
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as 18 poſſible from Rain. Sw i in the 
Bepibciinſ "of ei Montt! Endive, Suc- 
cory, Leck, Radiſb, Beete, Parſnips, 
Skirrers, Chervil, Sampier, | Parſley, Sor- 
rel, Borrage, Sellery, Smallage, 8c. ſow 
alſo” Lettice, Onions, Garlict, Purſlain, 
Turnips, Muh Peaſe, Carrots, Cabba- 
ges, Creſſes, Marjoram, Baſil, &c. 
plant Artichokes, Strawberries, Cabbage- 
Plants, and tranſplant the Beet Chard, 
and any Sort of Medicinal Herbs; lip - 
and: ſet Sage, Roſemary, T hyme, Ne 
Where the Soil is Clay, or over- moiſt, 
—_ it plentifully with' Brick- Duſt. 
Ihe Products of this Month, are of 
F lowers ; the Violet, Anemonie, Spring- 
Cyclamen, Hepatica, Tuberous "Iris, Hya- 
cinth, Narciſſus, Junquil, Durch Me- 
xerion, Per ian Iris, Præcoce Tulips, Ar- 
bor Indæ, double and ſingle Primroſes, 
all Flowers, &c. In the Olitory, Let- 
tice, Radiſbes, cc . 4 paragus, Colliflow- 
ert, &c. and in the Orchard {ome 
Apples and pon ads 


4 RL. 
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- 140 Acht Month, whatever you have a 


Mind to plant or ſow, rhe Earth is fit 
to receive: In the Parterre and Flower- 
Garden, ſow Columbines, Hollihocks, Lu- 
pines, and other Annuals, to have Flows 
ers all the Summer; continue to ſow 
Pinks, Carnations, and trim the old 
Roots from dead Leaves ; tranſplant 


fibrous Roots left unfiniſh'd in March, 


for this is the better Seaſon; continue 
to ſow Pine-Kernels, We and 

rennial Greens; continue likewiſe hot 
Beds for Exoticks and other tender 
plants; ſlip and ſet Marum; take out 
of your Conſervatory the a Tube- 
roſes, parting the Off-ſets with Care : 
Set out and expoſe the Flos Cardinal, 
Water Anemonies, Ranunculus's, and othiy 
Plants in Pots and Caſes once in two 
55 three Days, if the Seaſon requires 


Prune Anemonies, &c. and Carna- 


* where they mat too thick; and 


defend from violent Storms, Remains 


of 
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of Froſts by Night, and ſcorching 
Heat of the Sun by Day, your Tulips, 
Anemonies, Auricula s, '&c. The Begin. 
ning of this Month, prune the Tops of 
ſuch Trees as have ſhot above four or 
five Inches; graff by Approach Oran. 
ges, Lemons, Pomegranates, Feſſamines, 
&c. and towards the End of the Month 
you may, if you think fit, tranſplant 
and remove thoſe tender Shrubs, they 
having firft began to ſprout, and 
taking Care to place them a Fortnight 
in the Shade: At this Time, if the cold 
Winds are paſt, you. may clip your 


5 Philyreas, Alaternus, Myrtles, Cypreſs, 


Box, &c. after a Shower of Rain, and 
water the Box on its Clipping, to pre- 
vent the ill Smell. In the Beginning 
of this Month bring your choice and 
tender Shrubs, Wc. out of your Conſer- 
vatory, chuſing a fair Day for that Pur- 
poſe; but your Orange- Trees may re- 
main in the Houſe ?till;May, unleſs 
the Weather prove very kind: When 


you bring out your Orange-Trees, give 
them 
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them a Refreſhment of Water, heated 
Blood-warm, which is the fitteſt Tem. 
per upon all Occaſions; for cold Water, 
eſpecially Spring arid Pump Water, are 
very pernicious; abotit four Gallons of 
Water will ſerve twenty Trees. Keep 
your- Garden clean; 224 digging Bor- 
ders half Spit deep!” and ſtirring the 
Earth about Mural Trees, is a very good 


Culture, and the molt effectual "Me: 


thod to deſtroy the Weeds. A 

In the Kitchen-Garden, ſow ſee 
rie, Hyſop, Baſil, Thyme, Min- 
rer-Savory, &c. (ſtirring up the Earth, 
and giving them new Mould) and all 
five and tender Seeds that require the 
hot Bed. Sow. likewiſe | Radiſh and 
Carrots together in the ſame Bed ; and 
Lettice, Purſlain, Sampier, Parſnips, Car- 
rots, &c. on the ſame Ground, gathering 
each Kind in their Seaſons, and changing 
the Ground for Carrots and Parſnips 
now and then; thin and weed them 
when about two Inches high: Dreſs 
drtichokes when they are a little ſhot 


forth, 
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forth, and plant the Slips, Ac. Plant 
out Colliſiowers, ſet French Beans; ſow 
curly Turnips; continue to ſlip Roſe. 
mary, . Thyme, Sage, Lavender, Wc, 
and the oftner you clip them, the bet. 
they thrive: Now give the Peach 2 
cond Pruning, ſhortening the Bran- 
0 es. juſt above the knit Fruit; prune 
Strawberries ; ; and to have Sallading all 
the Year, ſow Turnip-Seed, Radiſb, — 
tice, Purſlain, Borrage, Tarragon, &c. 
in very rich Ground, and in the Win. 
ter on hot Beds cover'd, c. which be- 
ing drawn Root and all as ſoon as they 
open in a {mall Leaf, make an excel - 
lent Sallad; this you may repeat 
Monthly. Towards the Middle and lat- 
ter End of this Month, begin to plant 
forth Melons and C . in your 
Ridges well prepar'd for them, (kecp- 
ing them moderately water'd in a dr 
Seaſon, from their. firſt Riſing to their 
Ripening) and ſow Seeds for a ſecond 
Crop; ſow and - tranſplant Radiſbes, 
Lettices, &c. every Fortnight. 


For 


* 


For Produce we have in this Month, 
of Flowers, Anemonies, Ranunculus's, 
Auricula's, Crown-Imperials, Cyclamen, 
Bell. Flowers, Gentianellas, Hypericum 
Frutex, double Hepaticas, Florence Iris, 
Tufted. Narciſſus, Cowſlips, Lady's Smocks, 
Medias Tulips, Perſian Lillies, Peomes, 
double Fonquils, Perſian Feſſamine, Li- 
lac, Cherry Bloſſoms, ., Peach Bloſſoms, 


Wc. In the Olitory we have 4 e 


Cucumbers, . 21900 
re c 
Sow. Clove - Oilliſowers in the new of 
the Moon, and plant Stock -Gillifowers 
in Beds, full Moon; plant ſingle Aves 


monies, tranſplant your Amaranthw's 


prune. Feſſamines cloſe within half ai 
Inch; cut the Stalks of ſuch bulbotis 
— you find dry; ſhade Carnati- 


ons and Gilliflowers | after Mid: day 3 


continue watering Ranunculiuu s; and 
towards the End of the Month take up 
thoſe Tulips, which are dry'd in tho 
Falls; cover. the * "oh thoſe 5 
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find bare; and if you find any to be 
canker d, burying them in the Earth 
is che beſt Remedy; gather luch Ane- 
monis Seed which you find ripe; plant 
and remove W inter-Greens, and 
tender Shrubs. Now you may bring 
your Orange-Trees, and more tender 
Curioſities, out of your Green-houſc, 
and expoſe them with Safety, eſpeci- 
ally when you obſerve the Mulberry- 
Tree begins to put forth and open its 
Leaves; when you may likewile tranſ- 
plant and remove them without Dan- 
per, bruſh and cleanſe them from 
uſt; thoſe you don't take our, 
freſh Earth them with rich Soil about 
2 Hand's Depth, and looſen the reſt of 
the Earth; and thoſe you take out, 
| if you don't | tranſplant or remove 
| them, amend the Surface of che Earth 
for about an Inch OT two in Depth, 
with well conſumd Cow-Dung : When 


| you tranſplamt or remove Orange- Tr ges, 
| Nc. | do it carefully, without u- 


vg the Body; Jet the Caſes be = 
Are A wit ] 


( 
[ 
| 
| 
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with a Compoſition of natural Earth, 
taken juſt under the Turf of a well 
adler d paſture- Ground, and Cow- 
Dung or Horſe- Dung well rotted or 
ſome uſe with it — mellow Soil 
ſkreen'd: 5 if this be too ſtiff, fitt a little 
Lime or Cole-Aſhes with it; and ſome 
add a third Part of the Bottom of 
Tanners Pits to their Orange Compoſts, 
where to be had; but where there is to 
be found a natural Earth with an Eye 
of Loam in it, mix it with well conſumd 
Horſe· Dung, and ſomething of a dry- 
| — a Sea-Coal py ut and you 
need;ſeek no farther, - When your O- 
range · Trees are ſo remov'd,givethem' fre» 
quent Waterings, but without wetting 
either the Stem or the Leaves; ſet them 
in the Shade for a Fortnight, and then 
int them with the Sun by Degrees. 
In the Kitchen-Garden, . KAT to 
fo ſweet Mar joram, Baſil, Thyme, &. 
ſow Purſlain, Lattice, Endive, Radiſbes, 
c. plant out Cabbages and Colliflow- 
0 Sellery, and Feet Chard; tranſplant 
n Z 3 Sam- 


1 : v 3 : 
—_— 
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Sampbire under a South-Wall; look care- 
fully to your tranſplanted Melons, and 
at the latter End of the Month you 
may venture to uncover them: Graff 
Fig- Trees by Inarching; prune Fig- 
Trees, and give à third Pruning to 
Peaches, taking away and pinching off 
unbloſſoming Branches; and remember 
to take away all dry d wither'd Branch- 
es from Wall-Trees, and to cleanſe 
them from Snails, c. water new- 
planted Trees, Aſparagus, &c. if the 
Weather be dry. You may in this 
Month begin to Inoculate if you find 
your Buds ready. 

In this Month we have in the Par- 
terre of Flowers, ſome Anemonies and 
Ranunculus s, Roſes, Pinks, Tulips, Co- 
lumbines, Iriss, Fraxinella's, Shrub 
Night- Shade, Peonies, Lillies, Ladys. 
Slipper, Stock-Gilliflowers, Star-Flowers, 
Bell-Flowers, Fritillaries, ſtarry Facinths, 
Gentianella's, Auricula's, Mall- Flowers, 
Snap-Dragons,. Campanella s, Mollis, 
Honey - Suckles, &c. In the Kitchen- 


„ N 


TY. 1 Garden 
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Garden you have Sallading, Af] paragus, 
 Cuienmbers, Peaſe, Strawberries, '&C: 
And in the Orchard apples and Pears, 
and ſome early Cherries. - 


_ .FUNE. 


In the Parterre and Flower-Garden, 
ſow ſome Annuals for late Flowering ; 
tranſplant your Autumnal Cyclamens ; 
take up the Iris Chalcedon, and alſo 
your choiceſt Anemonies and Ranuncu- 
uus after Rain, the Stalks being wi- 

ther'd ; take up your Tulip Bulbs, and 
bury ſacks as you find naked ; take up 
all plants and Flower Roots as will not 
endurè to be out of the Ground, and 
replant them immediately, ſuch as the 
early Cyclamen, the Facinths, Irit, 
Cromn - Im 


perial, &c. ſet Slips of Mor. 
tle in ſome cool and moiſt Place: In 
the Middle of this Month inoculate 
"Feſſamines, Roſes, arid ſome other rare 
Shrubs ; ſow Anemone Seeds; begin to 
lay your Gilliſowers; gather ripe Flow- 
en worth mg, as the Auricula , 


5 Ranuns« 


9 — ans paatiins — 
ung 
Plafur: and Frofit of 


Shade your Carnas 
tions From the pi mma Sun: Pre. 


ſerve; | Gilliflowers . now blown, for 
Seeds, that they may have Sun enough 
to ripen. 

In the Olitory-Garden, ſow Lettice, 
Cheruil, Radiſbes, &c. for young Sal. 
lading. About the Middle of this 
Month, inoculate Peaches, Apricots, Cher. 
ries, Plums, Apples, Pears, &c. , Cleanſe 
Vines of exuberant Branches; ; gather 
Herbs in the full of the Moon, to keep 
dry, drying them carefully in Heaps, 
by often turning as you do Hay, where- 
by they Il retain their Virtue and Smell: 
And to preſerve the Colour of Herbs 
and 4 dry them in the Shade, 
ſhewing them to the Sun a little only 


to prevent their being muſty: Wa- 


ter lately planted Trees, and put 
moiſt, and half. rotten Fern, &. a- 


bout the Foot of the Stems, to pre- 
ſerve them from Droughts; for the 


Sun, as well as bad Weather, 
in this and the two farmer Months, do 
frequently 
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frequently en endanger the Fruit. Sick 
Trees, ſuch as Orange Trees, Wc. im- 
pair d by removing, and other Acci- 
dents, are many times recover d by a 
Milk-Diet, as Mr. Evelyn calls it; 
that is, diluting with a Portion of Wa- 
ter diſcreetly adminiſter d; ſometimes 
alſo by plunging them in the hot 
Beds, or by letting the Tree down in- 
to a Pit of four or five Foot in Depth, 
covering the Head and the reſt of the 
Tree. Water your Melons, Cucumbers, 
c. Stir up ſtiff Ground, to preferve 
ic from chopping. 

The Products of this Month are, of 
Flowers, your Lilles, Molies, Carnuti- 
ons, Aſphodils, Tris's, Cornflags, White 
Hellebore, Bell. Flowers, Pinks, Sweet Milli- 
ams, Campions, Queen Gilliflowers, Colum- 
bines,Snap-Dragons, Larks-Heels, Sultans 
Flower,Stock-Gilliflowers, Hollibocks,Mar- 
tagons, Spaniſh Broom, Feſſamines, Fraxi- 
nella s, Woodbines, Roſes, &c. In the Kit- 


chen-Garden, Peaſe, Artichokes, French 
Beans Cabbages, ucumbers, Melons, and all 
| Soxrts 
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Sorts of Kitchen-Herbs, Dc. Stra. 


berries, Rasberries, Googherries, Cur- 
raus, Cherries; and in the Orchard 
wa and Fg, 140 Taree 


* Jus 7. 
= the Parterre and F low er-Garden, 
ſow Anemonies, keeping them tempe- 


rately moiſt ; {lip Stocks and other lig- 
nous Plants and F —_ 8 lay Carnati- 


ons and Gillifiowers,which you may con- 


tinue to do till Michaelmas; continue 
to lay Myrtles, Laurels, and other cu- 
rious Greens: Graff by Approach, in- 
arch and inoculate Feſſamines, Oranges, 
and other choice Shrubs; refreſh the 
Surface of the Caſes of Orange - Trees, 
Nc. Sift your Beds for Off. — of The 
lips, and other bulbous Raots, and al- 
ſo. for Anemonies, . Ranunculus 5% Cr. 
remove ſeedling Crocus's ſawnin Septem- 
ber; continue to cut off wither'd Stalks 
of low Flowers, and, to cover with 
Earth the bare Roots, Nc. Take up 
your early autumnal Cyclamen, — 
an 
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and Bulbs; but ſeperate not the Off- 
ſets of Tulips, &c. till the Mother 
Bulb be fully dry: Take up likewiſe 
ſome Anemonies, Ranunculus s, Crocus's, 
Iris's,Crown-Imperials,and Colchicums, but 
replant the three laſt as ſoon as you 
have taken them out of the Ground; 
as you may the Cyclamens, but you 
may ſtay till Auguſt or September ere 
you take them up: Gather Tulip-Seeds, 
and let it lie in the Pods; gather alſo 
your early Cyclamen Seed, and ſow it 
preſently in Pots. Water new plante 
ed Shrubs and Layers, Ic. as 0. 
range-Trees, Myrtles, Amomums, &c. 
which laſt you cannet refreſh too of- 
ten. Clip Box, &c. after Rain. In a 
dry Seaſon, take Lime, and Brine, and 
Pot-Aſhes decocted in Water, and caſt 
it on your Graſs Plots, which will de- 
ſtroy the Worms, and improve the 
Graſs; and a Decoction of Tabacco 
Refuſe, will deſtroy bath Worms and 
Weeds in Gravel Walks, and cure them, 
Mr. Evelyn tells you, for ſome Years: 

Aa In 
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In the Kitchen-Garden, ſow Winter 
Herbs in the new of the Moon; con- 
tinue to ſow Lettice, Radiſh, &c. for 
tender Sallading ; and to -inoculate 
Fruit. Remove Cabbages for Autumn, 
and cut oft all putrify d Leaves from 
them; give plentiful Refreſhments to 
your Wall-Fruit Trees, pouring it 
gently into Holes made at a proper 
Diſtance from the Stems; water young. Wil 
planted Trees and Layers, c. and 
reprune Apricots and Peaches; ſaving 
young Shoots to ſucceed the Bearers, Wi 
and purge your Trees from Snails, and 
alſo ſuperfluous Leaves, which keep the 
Sun from the Fruit, but leave ſufli- 
cient, to ſæreen and defend them; and 
towards the latter End of the Month, 
: ſtop the exuberant; Shoots. of ! Vines, 
(Gf, not finiſh'd before ;) hang Bottles 
of Beer mingled with Honey near your 5 
Nectarines, and other tempting Fruits, 
to deſtroy the Waſps; let ſuch Olito- Wi 
ry. Herbs run to Seed as you would 
ſave; ſow latter Feaſe; continue to 
* In cleanſe i 


W 
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deanſe all Parts of your Garden, 
and let not your Hough be idle when 
the Weeds begin to peep. 

We have in this Month, of Flow- 
ers, Carnations, Aſphodils, Larks-Heels, 
Indian Creſſes, Marvel of Peru, Holli- 
hocks, Stock-Gilliflowers, Cardinals Flow- 
er, Paſſion Flower, Fraxinella's, Snap- 
Dragons, Molies, ' Lychnis Chalcedon, 

= dmaranthu's, Gentiana, Corn-flags, Tu- 
berous Hyacinths, ſeveral Sorts of Roſes, 
Jeſſamines, Wood-bines, Virgins-Bower, 
Oranges, &c. In the kitchen- Garden, 
| Cucumbers, Melons, 8c. the ſame as 
in the Month of June; and ſome 
Peaches, Figs, Plums, Cherries, - 1 

5 PSs. Tray, &c. | 


AUGUST, 


In the Parterre and Flower Gand 
q part Ane monie Roots for Winter Flow- 
ers, and tranſplant” the Seedlings of 
last Year ; plant Autumnal Crocuss; f 
0 Narciſſus's, and Oriental Facinths. 
out the Middle of this Month new 

Aa 2 Earth, 
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Earth, and tranſplant Awricula's, di. 
viding the old Roots; and you may al- 
ſo ſow Auricula's ; ſow in Gaſes Anemo- 
nie Seeds, Ranunculus s, &c. and alſo 
Hyacinths, Hepatica's, 1ris's, Fritillari. 
as, Martagons, Tulips, &c. lightly co- 
vering the Seeds with fit Mould : Con. 
tinpe to take up Bulbs of Flowers; take 
up your bulbous Tris, and ſow their 
Seeds, as alſo the Seeds of Larks-Heels, 
Candy-Tufts, Hollihocks, and ſuch Plants 
as endure Winter; continue to {lp 
Giliflowers. Now is the Seaſon for bud. 
ding the Orange-Trees, wherein you 

may cut off the Head of an old Tret 
for good Buds; and tis good to inocu- 
late at the Commencement of this i 
Month: And about Bartholomew-Tide 
is the only ſecure Seaſon for removing 
and laying out your Perennial. Green, iſ 
Oranges, Limons, Myrtles, Philyrea, 
Jeſſamines, Pomegranates, monthly 
Roſes, and whatever is very obnoxiou i 
to Froſts; taking the Shoots in the 
Spring, and pegging them down in _ : 
| 5 l FPartb, i 
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Earth, and - well-conſum'd Soil; and 
being well water'd in a Twelve-month, 
they Il be fit to remove. Plant Roſes, 
Wood»bines, and other Trees that are 
apt to bud before Winter; gather 4. 
laturnus Seeds, and Seeds of other 
Shrubs that are ripe, ſpreading them, 
to ſweat and dry before you put them 
up. I 

wk the Kitchen-Garden, ſow Ra» 
diſbes, Cabbages, and Colliflowers, for 
Winter Plants; ſow Corn-ſallad, Maris 
golds, Lettice, Carrots, Turnips, Par- 
ſnips, Spinage, Onions, Endive, &c. 
trip the Leaves of | Beets, Carrott, 
Parſnips, &c. to improve the Roots; 
pull up ripe Onions and Garlick ; plant 
Strawberries, and pluck up Strawber- 
ry Runners; extirpate the tall Stalks, 
and purge the old Tufts; plant Saffron, 
tranſplant Lettice for the Winter; pull 
the Roots of Plants a little out of the 
Ground, covering them with Mould, 
to keep them from running over-haſti- 
ly to Seed; Colliflopers overſpread- 
| ing, 


|; 
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ing, ſhould be quite eradicated; and if 
they are bury'd' in a Cellar, both Root 
any Stalk up to the Head, they will 
perfect their Growth without the Sun, 
or expoſing Abroad; unbind and re- 
leaſe the Buds you inoculated, and 
ſtop and prune them; you may now 
prune {uperiluous Shoots of this ſe⸗ 
cond Spring, and cleanſe Vines from 
exuberant Branches, that too much 
hinder the Sun; pull up the Suckers; 
and you may continue the Work of 
Inoculation in the Beginning of this 
Month; cut away the Stems of old 47. 
tichokes'; clip bearing Roſes; gather 
Olitory Seeds, clipping the Herbs with 
in one Handful of the Ground, e 
che Full of the Moon. TT 

For Produce, we . of F . 
che Indian Hyacinths, Carnations, Star- 
Flowers, Aſphodils, Autumnal C yclamens, 
Bell-Flowers, Champions, Gilliflowers, 
Hollibocks, Amaranthus's, Larks- Heels, In- 
dian Creſſes, Marvel of. Peru, Gerani- 
um nocte olens, everlaſting Peaſe, Lu- 

. pines, 


* - = 
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ines, African... Marigolds, | Virginian 
Martagons, ; \Spaniſb Belle, Campanella v, 
Africans,  Colchicums, Aut umnal Hya- 
8 cinths, Monthly | Roſes, Oleanders, Jeſ- 
 ſamines, Oranges, Pomegranates, Shrub. 
8 Spirca, Maricbc, Senna- Tree, Nc. In 
the Olitory Garden the ſame Produce 
as the preceding Month, and Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Figs, Plums, 
Apples, Pears, and ſome Grapes and 
Mulberries. Ao 011 2100 AN 
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8 inthe Parterre and Flower - Garden, you 
b 4 eu Antmonies of all Sorts, after the 
firſt Rains; but it is ſurer to defer this 
till October or November, for fear of 
over Moiſture; begin to plant ſome 
ITulips; plant Daffodils, and all fibrous 
Plants; tranſplant | Cyclamen, » the Iris 
Chalcedon, Violets, Pr imroſes, &c. low: 
Auticula's Seed; continue to low Ala- 
urn and Philyrea Seeds, (or you may 
forbear till Spring) J. Tulips, Iru's, 
Crown-Imperials, . Martagons, Candy 
ü ch * Tufts, 
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Froſts; ſow Crocus's 3 tranſplant Ever. 
Greens, and other rare Shrubs of the 
laſt Month; take off Layers' of Gili. i 
flowers, and plant them Abroad in 
Pots ;-bind up Autumnal Flowers and 
Plants to Stakes; you may prune 
Pines and Firs omitted in March; 
ſet your Cardinals Flowers in Pots for 
Convenience of houſing; remove your 
Tuberoſe Pots into your Conſervatory, 
and keep them dry, or rather take the 
Roots out of the Pots, and preſerve i 
them in dry Sand, or in Paper kept 
in a Box in ſome dry Place near the i 
Chimney, for they will not endure i 
the Wet of this Seaſon. About M. 
chaelmas, as the Seaſon requires, bring 
your Oranges, Limons, and other 
choiceſt Greens and Plants, into your 3 
Green-Houſe, (ordering them with Wi 
Mould as directed in May) but leaving 
open your Doors and Windows till the 
Cold is more intenſe; ſet ſuch Plants 
as will not endure the Houſe, into the 

nn 


_ 


Earth; the Pots two or three Inches 
lower than the Surface, Wc. as direct. 
ed at the End of the fourth Chapter, 
treating of Conſervatories, Nc. Dig 
up A e that want to bei\re- 
new'd. 

In the üben. Garden, Cain Livvjon 


Radiſh,  Spinage, © Chervil, Parſmips, 


Skirrets, &c. and allo Colliflomers, Cab- 
bages, Onions, &c. Sow \ likewiſe: Wins 
ter Herbs and ling and you may 
yet ſow Turnips ; plant Strawberries 
out of the Woods, bre them at leaſt 
a: Foot aſunder; tranſplant moſt 
Sorts of Eſculent and Phyſical Plants, 
and alſo Artichokes and Aſparagus 
Roots; bind up, and blanch Sellery, 
Wc. in dry Weather; you may ſtill 
releaſe inoculated Buds. Towards the 
End of this Month, earth up Winter- 
Plants, Oc. Plant forth Colliflowers 
and Nurſery Cabbages (ſown in Au- 
guſt) under Shelter; prepare Com- 


poſt, Mc. Gather ſuch Winter -Fruits 


as are ripe, in dry Weather. 
B b The 
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The Flowers which we have in the 
Parterre this Month, are Amaranthugs's, 
Stock-Gilkflowers, ſome Carnations, Hy. 
acinths, Marvel of Peru, Crocus's, 
Gholcicums, White Aſphodils, Campanu- 
las, Sun-Flowers, Indian Lillies, Mo. 
lies, 4utumnal Narciſſas, Scarlet Beans, 
Candy Tufts, Veronica, Poppies, Indian 
Pinks, Paſſion-Flower, Amomum Plini, 
Feſſamines, Monthly Roſes, Oranges, 
Myrtles, 8c. In the Olitory, we have 
Endive, Succory, Cabbages, Artichokes, 
Pompions, Melons, and ſome Cucum- 
bers. In the Fruit-Garden, Peaches, 
Figs, Grapes, Apples, Pears, &c. 


OCTOBER. 


In the Parterre and Flower-Garden, 
plant your Ranunculiuss in freſh Earth, 
and  Anemonies delay'd in the laſt 
Month, and as ſoon as they appear, 
ſecure them from the Winds and 
Froſts, with dry Straw or Mats: 
Now plant your choice Tulips, &c. 
in natural Earth, impoveriſh'd _ 
ne 
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fine Sand; and all Sorts of bulbous 
Roots may now ſafely be interr'd' 
plant alſo your Yernal Crocus s, Iris's, 
Ve. You may yet ſow Alaterni and 
Philyrea Seeds ; continue ſowing: what 
you did in September; you may con- 
tinue allo to remove Gilliflowers, Ho- 
lihocks, Vc. and at the Seaſon be 
mild, you may prune Roſe-Trees, and 
other hardy Plants; preſerve your Car- 
nations from too much Moiſture, and 
trim them with freſh Mould; carry 
into the Conſervatory your Narciſſus 
Tuberoſe, and the Myrtles, and other 
remaining Green Houle Plants 
cleanſe your Walks from autumnal 
Leaves; finiſh your laſt Weeding, 4c. 
In the Kitchen-Garden ſow Genoa 
Lettice, Radiſhes, &c. plant out your 
Cabbage and Colewort Plants ; of 4 in 


che next Month tranſplant Cabbages in 
Turf; ſow all ſtony and hard Kernel- 
Wy Secds, covering them with Fern or 
Wy Straw, to keep them warm in the Win- 
ter; or you may defer this Work till 
9 WF. Bb 2 the 
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the next Month. Remove Graffs off the 
ſecond Year, unleſs it be Dwarf, 
which are to ſtand *till the third; to- 
wards the latter End of the Month, 
plant Apricots, Cherries, Plums, Vines, 
Winter Pears, &c. all Sorts of Trecs 
which have loſt their Leaves; lay bare 
the Roots of old unthriving, and haſty. 
blowing Trees; ſtir up new planted 
Ground; Trench Ground to lye for 
a Winter Mellowing; carry Dung 
into your Kitchen-Garden, and ſpread 

For Produce, we have now of Flow. 
ers, the Tuberoſe Hyacinth, Marvel of 
Peru, Autumnal Narciſſus,” | Perficums, 

Violets, Veronica, Jeſſamines, double 
Virgins Bower, Amomums, Saffron Flow- 
ers, Cyclamens, Amar ant his, Stock 
Gilliflowers,the Strawberry-Tree, Myrtles, 
Pomegranates, Monthly-Roſes, Oranges, 
&c. In the Kitchen-Garden we have 
Endive, Succory, Beet Chards, all man- 
ner of green Pot-Herbs and Roots 


and 
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and Grapes, Plums, Apples, Pears, 
KC. l 3M 
NOVEMBER. 
In the Parterre and Flower-Gar- 
den, ſow Auriculas- Seeds; plant your 
faireſt Tulips in Places well ſhelter'd ; 
cover your Peeping Ranunculw's ; tranſ- 
plant the ordinary Sorts of Feſſamines 3 
plant Roſes,Syringo's, Peonies, &c. and allo 
the fibrous Roots, ſpecity'd in the prece- 
ding Month; ſow all ſtony Seeds ; 
plant all Sorts of Trees for Walks 
and Avenues ; and you may tranſ- 
plant Fruit-Trees, or remove any 
other large Vegetables, which you may 
= likewiſe do in the Midſt of Summer, 
taking up the Trees with Mould about 
che Roots, and immediately plunging 
chem into moiſt Earth beat to Pap like 
Mortar, keeping them ſhaded and freſh 
till Rain comes. Houſe your choiceſt 
Carnations, or rather ſet them under 
2 pPent-Houſe againſt a South -Wall 
for the Benefit of the Air, covering 
hem in Extremity of Weather. About 
J | the 
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the Middle of this Month, or ſooner, 
if the Weather require, quite encloſe 
your tender Plants in your Conſerva. 
tory, ſecluding all Entrance of cold 
and ſharp Winds; and if any of the 
Plants become exceeding dry, and it 
be not froſty Weather, refreſh them 
ſparingly with qualifyd Water. If 
the — proves extremely piercing, 
(which you may certainly know by the 
freezing of a moiſten'd Cloth, or Diſh of 
Water) light your Fires: When it 
does not freeze or rain, and the Sun 
ſhines clear, ſhew the Greens the Light 
thro' the Glaſs-windows, but encloſe 
them again at Night, unleſs the Wea. 
ther be very mild: If any of the Trees 
grow tainted, make a Fire in your 
Stove, and open the Windows from 
ten in the Morning till three in the 
Afternoon, then cloſing the outſide 
Shutters : You are not to water your 

1 t | Alves, 
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* Vide, watering of Oranges, &c. in the Month 
of April. 
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Aloes, or Sedums, during the whole 
Winter, and watering of any houſed 

Plants, particularly Oranges, is very 
| pernicious, unleſs there be an abſolute 
Neceſſity: If the Aloes grow manifeſt 
ly too dry, expole them to the Air 
when clear, for a {mall Space, and they 
will recover. Prepare Matraſſes, Box- 
es, Caſes, Pots, Nc. for tender Plants, 
and Seedlings newly ſown. 

In the Kitchen-Garden, continue 
your ſetting and tranſplanting of Trees, 
and to lay bare old Roots; and in all 
Tranſplantings have a Regard to the 

former Aſpect, and ſet your Tree not | 

any deeper than it ſtood before: And 4 

tis obſerv'd as a general Rule, that | 

you cannot plant too early in Autumn; 

Wind S. W. plant moiſt, ſow mode- 

rately dry, and cover not your Seeds 

too thick ; furniſh your Nurſery with 

Stocks to graff on the next Year ; pre- 
pare Stocks for all Sorts of Fruit; ap- 

ply freſh Mould. to the Roots of ſickly 

Trees; cover your moſt delicate Stone- 

Fruit 
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Fruit and Murals for their Defence à. 


gainſt the Eaſterly and Northerly 


Winds; gather your remaining Or. 
chard - Fruit. Carry Compoſt out of 
your Melon? Ground, and mingle it 


with Earth in Ridges for the Spring; 


trench and fit Ground for Arttchokes, 
Scc. which are to be cover'd as Aſpara- 
gu; and Leaves fallen in the Woods, 
will ſupply for Dung; cut off the 
Tops and Stalks of Aſparagus, weed 
the Beds, and cover them with long 
Dung; ſow Aſparagus Seeds, and pre- 
pare Beds to plant in Spring. And 
M. de la Quintiney in bis Comp. Gard, 


adviſes the forcing Aſparagus, by dig- 
ging the Trenches between the Beds, 


and filling them up for two or three 
Foot deep, with ſtrong hot Dung. 
Take up Potato's,” Carrots, Parſnips, Ca- 
bages, Colliflowers, &c. and put them 
in your Cellars, (the Roots in Sand,) for 


ſpending, and for Sced. Sow and ſet 


early Beans and Peaſe + The hot Bed 
will ſupply for Sallads, young Lettice, 
a” | Cre ſſ cs, 
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20 es, Cbervil, &c. vhereon you 
may ſow Radiſbes for Chriſtmas'; plant 
Goo eberries, Corin nh, and other > 
Fruit. 
The products of thik Month,” if 
Flowers, are, Stock-Gilliflowers, Jouble 
Violets, Meadow Saffron, | Musk Roſe, 
&c. Feſſamines, Myrtles, &c. In the 
Kitchen-Garden, Sallading, &c. and 
ſome Artichokes ;| Plenty of Apples in 
your - Orchards, Winter Pears, and 

ſome Medlars. 


DECEMBER. 


Mr. Woolridge ſays, you may 1 
plant Anemonie and Ranunculus Roots; 
preſerve from immoderate Rains and 
ſevere Froſts, the choiceſt of thoſe Flow- 
ers, and alſo Carnations, &c, ſet Bay- Ber- 
ries, &c. keep the Doors and Windows 
of your Conſervatory well matted, and 
guarded from the piercing Air; cover 
your Fountain-Pipes and Stone of 
your Water-works, with Stable-Lirtep. | 
ar | 
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In the Kitchen-Gar den, plant V ines, 
&cc. and Stocks for Graffing, c. and 
either late in this Month, or in January, 
prune and cut off all the Vine - Shoots to 
| che very Root; {ave one or two of the 
largeſt; feed your weak Stocks; you 
may at the latter End of this Month 
prune and nail Wall-Fruit and Stan- 
| dards that are hardy, tho” tis better 
deferr d a Month or two longer; you 
f may as yet ſet all Sorts of Kernels, 
Stones, Oc. Sow little Sallads on hot 
| Beds; ſow for early Beans and Peaſe, 
| but take Care of the Froſts; continue 
to trench Ground, and dung it, to be 
ready for Borders, or the planting of 
Fruit-Trees, c. cover Sellery, and o- 
ther Winter Sallading, with long 

Dung. Olle bus. 
The Produce of this Month, of 
Flowers, is only the Black Hellelore, 
Winter Cyclamen, Primroſe, Snom - Drops, 
and perhaps ſome Stock-Gilliflowers. In 
the Kitchen-Garden, Winter Spinage 
and Cabbages, and Apples ang Pears. 
| | The 
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we CONCLUSION: + 

1 have now gone through the par- 
ticular Branches of Gardening I pro- 
pos'd, and I hope to the SatisfaQti- 


on of all contemplative and ingeni- 


ous Gentlemen, whoſe Favour only, 
with that of their fair Spouſes 1 deſire, 
and I hope I may, without Preſump- 
tion, expect; and to uſe the Words of 
Mr. Laurence, in the Concluſion of 
the firſt Part of this Work; Thus 


much at leaſt I have endeavour'd to 
peak intelligibly, to lay down my 


* Obſervations in a tolerable Meth 

and to avoid unneceſſary Prolixity. 
I ſhalt conclude this Treatiſe with two 
Epiſtles I receiv'd from Mr. Laurence, 
on communicating my Deſign to him; 
whoſe. Concurrence I think no {mall 
Recommendation, notwithſtanding a 
late Author hath endeavour'd to expoſe 
him. You'll ſee that Gentleman. wrote 
to me in great Haſte; however, I pre- 
ſume to inſert his Letters, ſince the 
Ge laſt 
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laſt of them contains ſomething per- 
fectly new, relating to variegated 
Greens and Plants, &c. and not doubt- 
ing his Candour and Generoſity to 
forgive this Freedom. n 
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F 
A Letter from the Reverend Mr. Lau- 


rence, containing his Approbation 
of this Work. 


.SIR, _  Yelvertoft, Feb. 19 1744, 
57 OURS of the 12th Inſtant, which I 
I receiv 'd, happening to hye à Poſt or two 
at Northampton, binder'd mne from anſwer- 
ing it ſooner; but I'ſuppoſe it will not now be 
tos late to tell you, that I am highly pleas d 
with your Deſign, as what I have long wiſh'd 
might be undertaken by ſome able Hand; not 
by Way of Dictionary, as ſome lazy Wri- 
ters f late have done; but in a; conciſe 
Method, and an eaſy pleaſunt Style, ſuch as. 
may entertain the Reader with Heligbt and 
Sutiofaction, as well as Information. That was 
what I own 1 aim'd at, at leaſt in both my 
Treatiſes; and the orld was plens'd'to on 
17 them 
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them kindly. . The 7 gon hæve given 
me of your Manner of writing, males me 
hope you will anſ fer ab World's Expectati- 
ons in that other Part c Fe i ew; en- 
tertaining, and much wanted, 22 to 
Flowers, Green-houſes, &c. which, as you 
ſay rightly, I did not touch upon. Indeed I 
on Pirpoſe choſe to wave it, that it nigbt be 
undertaken by ſome other of "longer Experience 
in thoſe Matters, than my ſelf, and futniſh'd 
with more uncommon Obſervations, than Ipre- 
tend to be M. 4 5 2 2 this Purpoſe e, he- 
fore I publiſh” Book, IL ins; baue 
7 Ted I. U. da of Enfield, or Mr. 
loyd, Rector of Covent-Garden, to under- 
tale that very Thing you nom attempt, and 
zo haue join d with me. But neither of thoſe 
worthy Gentlemen would-be perſwaded to ſet 
Pen to Paper. Tadare ſay, however, the World 
will not think it now too late to be bleſs'd 
and oblig'd with the Effeds of that experi- 
mental Knowledge you | ſay you have gain d 
in thoſe Matters; and, I believe I may ven- 
tare to ſay, you may depend upon à very foir 
and impartial Hearing; theſe Sorts' of Sub- 
jecs being | eagerly | ſought be by, all. polite 
and ingenious Gentlemen, not to ay thoſe of 
the Fair Sex too. I am much obl; ig'd to you 
or your kind and friendly Letter, and ſhould 

be glad of the Opportunity of a- nearer, Ac- 
quameance with yo. In the mean, Time, T 
' beartily 
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beartily 9 in your Undertaking, 


d Ay all Opporties 
e . eee 


Tour affectionate Frick" 
And Humble ty 


. LAvkEnct, 


p. S. I cau meet with fow » that underſtand, 
or like Mr. Switzer's Way of Writing © H- 
has promis'd to treat upon your Subjects; but 
except he exceeds the Specimen be hath given 
us, . bis Books will hardly be. lił d; at leaſt 
they will rather pleaſe the Poets, than the 
natural Philo ſophers. F. 


To Mr. Charles Evelyn, + © | 
Sabbdbdeedd 444 
LETTER II. 
A Letter from Mr. Babes, with 
| ſome Directions for the beautifyi ing 
and improving a Garden of Pleaſure, 


particularly relating to . 
Greens. 


SIR, N Yelvertoft, March 6, 1744. 


Am much oblig d to you for the good Opi- 
nion you are * to entertain f my 
poor 
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poor) Fadgmint + "But indie; tho" 1 have 


mate. vme Obſervations on Nature in that 
which'T call the profitable Part of Gardening, 
jet I would not make my. felſ wiſer than I 
am, but 2 own that I know nothing 


4 
W 


remarkable, or worth communicating to a 
Man of your Ingenuity and Experience, re- 
E. lating either to Flowers or Green-Houſes : 

tboſe Curioſities having been pretty "much 
d, ¶ negle#ed by me, chiefly for want of Time, and 
{: Wl good Soil + To ſay nothing of the Charge 
ut WH tbe lather. f there is any Thing more 
n — other in a Garden of Pleaſure, that 
t frites my Fancy, it is that great Variety of 
e Stripes which Nature affords us in almoft 


all Sorte of Vegetables ; and I have ſome- 
times thought, if a complete Collection of 
theſe were made,. and they were judiciouſly 
ſorted, according to the different Times when 
they appear in their greateſt Beauty, a ver 
ſurpricing and agreeable Show might be 
made, eſpecially if a Place by itſelf were al- 
lotted for theſe Sorts of Beauties, and for 
theſe alone. For Inſtance >: If in a little 
fre Place the Walls were cover'd with 
ariegated Philyrea's, Roſemaries, Ivies, 
Rc ſome Borders with handſome Stan- 
dards of painted Hollies, one of every Sort; 
others fill with painted Laurels, Jeſſa- 
mines, Honiſuckles, &c. and then, if 
all the painted Reptiles and Shrubs were 
4 | | | Plac d 
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plac d by theniſelves, Petiwinkles, Thymes, 
Violets, &c. and alſo all the ſeveral Sort. 
of Annuals, with ſtripd Leaves, Lillies, 
' rown-Imperials, &c. 1 ſboula think 4 
complete Collection f theſe - judiciouſly ſorted 
4. it would he an uncommon. Fancy, ſo it 
would pleaſe the Curious, who are very na- 
turally led to admire the. Beauties and Varie- 
ties of Nature. TI thought good only to 
Hint thus much, leaving it with you to im- 
prove or enlarge, as you ſee Occaſion, or to 
lay afide, if. you diſlike. \. I doubt I have 
not expreſs d ny Thoughts - very conſiſtently, 
being in great Haſte but I truſt you will 
pardon that, as coming from One that is 


' 7 \ o HL PE: | 
+... Your moſt affectionate 
Humble Servant, 
du, Charles Evelyn. J. L'AURENCE, 
MR. RE, | n | % 
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